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PeOMeLUbSSEA. TO THE CITY 


They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters: These see the works of the Lord and his 


wonders in the deep. 
Bs, Cval, 23) 24¢ 


To return to London—to this forge of human work 
and passion—when one has been living with great 
Nature, almost in solitude, is always a curious experi- 
ence. The things which are considered of vast im- 
portance in London seem small; the battles waged 
here with amazing ardour, needless and apart from the 
greater issues of life. Man, we think, is walking in a 
vain show, and disquieting himself invain. The great 
things of Nature, the mighty powers we have felt at 
work, have dwarfed the business and battles in which 
men are so impetuously concerned. 

It is hard to get back into a limited out of an illimit- 
able world, to regain our sense of proportion, to under- 
stand where we are and what we have to do, to realise 
that we must find our place and take our part in what 
seems unnecessary and disintegrating—and that it is 


our duty to do this. It seems that, having lived in the 
A 
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real world, we are called on to take our place in the 
unreal; that, having lived with peace, we are chal- 
lenged to abide in disturbance. To return to London 
is, as I said, always a curious experience. 

Nevertheless, our chief place in life, as long as we 
ree not past work, is not with Nature, but with men 
and women; no matter how involved they are in the 
unnecessary and the turbulent. They are sure to need 
help or comfort or the suggestion of some joy. They 
want to be encouraged to seek for peace, and all the 
more if their restlessness and pain are the result of a 
self-consuming, self-feeding temper. 

That they have brought these sorrowful conditions 
on themselves is no reason for not helping them, as far 
as possible. On the contrary, it is an additional reason 
for such help or comfort. “I came not,” said Christ, 
“to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” It 
is our duty, as long as we have the power, to live 
among our fellows and share in their battle with 
sympathy and cheer, even though we may think that 
the life of great cities and all it means is one of the 
worst mistakes that humanity has ever made. We 
need not take part in the evils of such a life; we need 
not share in its luxury, its foolish fashions, its madness 
for wealth and fame. We need not put our covetous 
self in the foreground, or pursue its desires to the 
damage of those whose labour we recklessly or cruelly 
exploit for our own purposes. We need not share in 
the noisy turmoils which, collecting round party cries, 
leave untouched the weightier matters at the root of 
the party-questions ; indeed, avoid them, lest the self- 
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interest of the parties should be lost in the practical 
work which both might do, if they cared. And, in the 
midst of the hurried complexity of modern society, we 
may, if we please, live a simple, quiet, unambitious life 
of loving-kindness, faith, and hope. 

Yet, while we live in the movement of mankind, with 
a silent love and with faith in its salvation, knowing that 
in its errors there is truth and in its wrong victorious 
good—we ought, when we have been for a time near 
to the life of Nature, to be able to bring back from it 
some thoughts which may support, dignify, and add 
beauty to our life with humanity ; which may insert 
calm into our turmoil, hope into our depression, and 
fill with a larger sunlight than that of earth the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot, where the mist of our battle 
broods so thick upon the heart. 

One or two of these I will lay before you to-day 
when | begin a course of sermons in this historic 
chapel. I have been staying in Cornwall for six weeks, 
on the very verge of the Atlantic, where the dark cliffs 
break down from the grassy moors into the restless 
moving of the waters. All day long, around the Lizard 
Point, the multitudinous ships passed by. The sea 
was never free from them—long ocean-liners, warships, 
merchant barks, great sailing vessels bound round the 
world, pilot, traffic, fishing-boats—each with its pur- 
pose, each eager to fulfil its aim. 

The interest of the unknown was round them, and 
the interest of human effort. I could not look at one 
of them without building up a story. Wordsworth 
felt that impression, once at least, though he was an 
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inland man. ‘Where lies the land”—one of his 
sonnets began—to which that ship will go.” His 
imagination circled round it like a sea-bird on the wing. 
He followed its course with a lover’s eye. And I 
thought, over and over again, with changes for each 
ship, the common thought of the multitudinous and 
varied human lives, and the ventures of each life, sail- 
ing, with each its own purpose, over the Ocean of 
Life—one of those usual, universal thoughts which 
never fail to stir the soul, to kindle the imagination. 

Here, to-day, by the kindness of the congregation 
worshipping in this chapel and of its minister, we are 
setting sail on a six months venture. Pray that its aim 
may be kept pure and true, that its good may be 
retained, and its ill be forgiven; that it may bring some 
help and comfort to its comrades on the deep, and that 
when it is over, its haven may be peace. What we do 
here to-day, in this one example, is what all the world 
is doing. Each one of us has sent his ventures forth. 
Some have reached their harbour and their end ; some 
have been wrecked on the high seas; but, whether for 
success or failure, with what eagerness, with what hope 
did we not send them forth ? 

I thought of all this energy of man, of all this 
sorrow of the world, as I watched the ships sail 
by, and wondered at that unconquerable force and 
hopefulness of mankind which failure only urged into 
greater activity—and wondering, I said: “A mighty 
God is at the root of man, else long ago he had 
despaired.” In that thought I took comfort—for the 
more I dwelt upon it, the more fully, out of far depths 
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of the conscious soul, there came a deep assent, a voice 
as out of the centre of Truth—crying, Rest on that, for 
that is true. 

Then, passing from individuals, I saw the great ships 
of the nations who had sailed on the ocean of humanity 
pass me by—Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, India, and 
the nations of the modern world, bearing majestic fates, 
and millions of human souls, and freighted with ideas 
which ruled and advanced the world—a_ splendid 
vision! The ancient ships, having sailed the seas for 
centuries, had sunk at last, outwearied with their work 
and of themselves; and their successive crews had 
perished in the deep. But not their soul, not their 
character and work, not the ideas they had given birth 
to, educated, and brought to what perfectness they 
could attain; not their law, their arts, their formative 
power, their passion, their imaginations. These have 
entered into the souls of the modern nations that now 
are sailing on the sea. There is not one of their crews 
whose lives have not been touched to better issues, 
none of the communities of Europe, Asia, America and 
the Islands of the Seas, whose national life and national 
sailing have not been trained, moved, and empowered, 
by the spirit and labour of the ancient sailors of 
humanity. They have died in history; they live in 
the new nations; but it is their good abides and works, 
and not their evil. 

It is well, when we have thus paid our debt of 
gratitude to the past peoples of the world, to sit on the 
shore of Time, and watch, apart for the moment, the 
ships of the nations go by, each doing its work and 
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pursuing its purpose in accordance with its own 
temper; each freighted with its own ideas—and 
then (considering the good only they are bringing in 
their womb,) to try and fit their separate labours into 
a whole, and see the universal work of all mankind. 
That is a fruitful effort of thought. It carries us out of 
our petty interests of personality and party into that 
wider world in which. we should try to live habitually. 
It bears us on its wing beyond our singular national 
interests, envies, greed and passions into that vaster 
region of active thought in which nationalities are, not 
destroyed, but taken up into international humanity. 
And then we see a greater Vision. 

We see the huge ship of Mankind itself, of which 
tribes, kindreds and nations are but the parts, sailing 
before our eyes, not over the ocean of humanity, but 
over the infinite ocean of the Will and Love of God. 
Terrible are the woes that have been in that ship and 
have happened to it—but it still survives; and all the 
woes that have injured it have made its sailing better 
and its indwellers wiser. It may be, another view 
prevails among dreary persons who only see the 
present, who cannot feel the mighty movement of the 
whole to a far-off goal—just as we cannot feel the 
whirling of the earth around its axis, or its rush around 
its orbit. But the impression of a great purpose 
developing itself in the history of nations and in the 
history of all mankind, is one of the great factors of 
human thought and emotion; and as mankind grows, 
becomes more and more firmly established. The more 
we know of history, the wider our experience, the clearer 
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this idea emerges ; and when it has become our belief, 
we can bear with a stouter heart and with an active 
hope our own trouble and the trouble of the world. It 
is our faith that, behind the apparent, behind the 
wildering confusion of human history, there acts and 
directs an omnipotent Will, with a fixed purpose of final 
good forall of us—as behind the apparent, behind the 
wildering confusion of nature, there is order and calm, 
and obedience to law. One, unknown save in the 
depths of the personal soul, unrecognised by men, sits 
at the helm of the ships of the nations and directs each 
of them into his special work; sits at the helm of the 
ship of Humanity, and sends it forward to the land 
where it shall be perfected. And Heis our Father, our 
Friend. To what perfection, to what end, we may 
surmise, but cannot tell. But since He is Love, let us 
be content and do our work; sure that He will take its 
little force into His all-embracing force, and make it 
tell upon the whole. 

“Love ? — you call it love? What then of the 
shipwrecks of life, what of the ruin of nations, what of 
the misery of the world ?”’ Those who make that cry 
want to be saved from their own humanity, to be 
something else than men and women. For the very 
root condition of human life is that we are here to find 
out what is good by our own effort, to discover by our 
own experiments what are the laws of the moral and 
spiritual universe, and fo obey them. When we obey 
we shall be happy; and not till then. When man has 
learnt to obey the Law of Love, and not till then, will 
he cease to suffer.” Meanwhile we must have pain. 
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We are not saved from the consequences of our 
ignorance or disobedience. We are not saved by the 
will of God from the inevitable results of our own acts, 
nor from those of the acts of other men. We must 
learn our own lesson, and nations must learn theirs ; 
and in the end all mankind must learn the same lesson. 
And in the process, that wonderful thing, Humanity— 
which for all I know may be unique in the universe—is 
being, age by age, built into its far-off perfection. 
Without the struggle, without the evil and pain, 
humanity could not be made. It seems hard to realise, 
hard to accept. Butit is not so hard when we think 
that though man is not saved from the misery and 
agony of the struggle to know and grow, our personal 
selves are saved. God does not forget the individual 
in building up the whole. When our little day is over 
and our little work done, His love takes us up into 
other worlds and carries on our personal education. 
There is no final shipwreck for any man or woman. 
These are some of the thoughts that came to meas I 
saw, day by day, the crowd of ships pass by the 
Lizard—and they are not without their comfort and 
their help in this crowded city. 

Secondly, could we but realise the Infinite, set free 
our thought from the limiting notions of time and space, 
imagine even in a little way the infinite scale on which 
things are done, all that I have tried to say would 
become clearer to us. We live and die, we think, in a 
finite world. In reality we are sailing in the infinite, 
and our little life here is like the momentary opening 
and closing of an eyelid in comparison with the endless 
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being which even now belongs to us, and in which we 
live. That was another thought which was pressed on 
me by the daily presence of the ocean. Even the 
midnight sky less suggests to the soul the conception 
of the Infinite than the aspect of the ocean in eternal 
motion. The starry sky does not seem alive, the ocean 
does ; and if we would conceive the Infinite aright, the 
sense of living motion should be a part of the con- 
ception. An Infinite of dead matter, uninformed by a 
spirit carrying life with it, is really unconceivable. 
The ocean, then, having an endless motion which we 
can see, awakens, through the sense of sight, the idea 
of infinity in the spirit more vividly than the vault of 
sky. Day by day I watched the great expanse, aware 
of its tremendous depths whose incommunicable secrets 
ministered more of the Infinite to the imagination. 
Distance after distance, horizon after horizon, passing 
into dim mist where the sight lost itself in dim con- 
jecture, mile after mile of farness after farness, lay 
before me night and day, until the idea of the Infinite 
seemed to fill my life, and the ships that sailed upon it 
seemed to sail on immeasurable space, above immeasur- 
able depths—only a thin sheet between the lives in 
them and the vast and wandering infinity below—as, 
in truth, only a thin veil of flesh divides us at every 
moment from conscious infinity. Over the ocean of 
the Infinite we sail in our finite life. Our sixty years 
are always in touch with eternity. Again and again, 
when the pressure of the material is lessened for a 
moment, we catch a glimpse of the illimitable world in 
which we have our being, and belong to and know the 
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Infinite. The soul leaps up then, and claims its true 
home. Nearer and nearer, the concept of the Infinite 
is pressed on man. It is not only from the soul it 
comes, but of later years from knowledge. Science 
has made us realise infinities of which our predecessors 
had no idea. Thought almost grasps the inconceivable 
when astronomy opens to our metaphysical conscious- 
ness the boundlessness of space, of the worlds that fill 
it, of the appalling distances at which they are, of the 
incredible swiftness with which they move. Geology 
teaches us—so huge are the periods it demands for the 
growth even of a single world—that time is but a name 
for the infinite. Investigations into the constitution of 
matter open to us worlds as infinitely small as those of 
astronomy are infinitely large—yet each atom, incon- 
ceivably minute, has its own particular existence. And 
the living population of a square inch of decaying 
matter is greater than that of the whole earth. 

The conception of the Infinite has been made a 
thousand-fold easier to us by Science. But its clearest 
revelation is in the soul itself. The soul knows, as it 
knows immediately what love is, that the Infinite is the 
fact which underlies the universe; knows that it is 
consciously at one with infinity, and belongs to it for 
ever. It is a consciousness of which we are often 
unaware. But the time arrives when the soul becomes 
pregnant with it, and in due course it is born into 
full life. And with that consciousness, we are also 
conscious of a Will outside us in whom the Infinite 
inheres, who is the cause of its conception in us, 
in whose infinity we are, who keeps us in His 
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boundlessness and makes us part of it; whom first we 
feel as infinite Thought and Power, but who, slowly 
working in us, makes us at last feel Him as infinite 
Love. And in that feeling we become at one with 
Christ. For that was the root of his action and the 
foundation of his life. 

To realise the infinite Love, to feel our childhood to 
it, to live in it, to die for it, and to pass, after death, 
into closer union with it—that is to be a Christian, and 
to have the Christian faith. And no words contain its 
fulness so completely as those which Jesus used, when 
he called the infinite Creator our Father, and us, who 
share in His infinity, His children. 

This world in which we live, this limited world of 
time and space, this present in which we clash inces- 
santly with transient and dying things, with interests 
of a day—this is only our momentary home. We are 
to do our duty in it, to share in its higher life, to love 
our comrades in its fleeting scene—but our true resting 
place is not in the passing and the finite. We are 
sailing over the infinite, which for the moment seems 
the finite, to a further infinite, on which, in a doubling 
and redoubling life, we shall sail for ever. Think of 
this—and act init. Let it lie at the root of your life, 
support your thought, kindle your love, enliven your 
action and rejoice your imagination. 

Nor will this diminish your work in the present 
world. When the infinite is your daily companion, 
and that infinite is bound up with God your Father, 
the finite is not lost in it or neglected. It is, on the 
contrary, when it is linked to goodness, uplifted and 
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dignified. What 7s lost in it are the baser elements of 
the world—greed of wealth, base ambitions, luxurious 
life, selfish craving, selfish love of position, fame and 
caste, the pride of life, mean thoughts, sensual pas- 
sion, covetous cruelty —the hundred things which 
degrade and disease mankind. These perish in the air 
of the Infinite. 

But the greater interests of humanity, the finer issues 
of the life of men, the noble causes, the ideas that are 
the Kings and Captains of progress, the things worthy 
to be done, the ideals which belong to beauty, know- 
ledge and the spirit, high thinking and deep feeling, 
the government of men for good and happiness—all 
that produces and supports the enduring work of the 
human race—these are not lost in the air of the Infinite. 
On the contrary, when they breathe that air, their 
power and thought are doubled. It is, indeed, their 
native air. When they are deprived ofit, they do only 
half their work. They are themselves children of the 
Infinite, born in us of the Will of God, part of His very 
being. They belong even more to the infinite world to 
come than they belong to the finite world in which we 
labour. All of them which we put into form continues 
in this world when we are dead. And we continue 
them, with unabated interest, when we pass into the 
other life. They came from God to us, they go with 
us to God. 

It is not likely, then, when we believe in infinity, 
because we believe in God, when it is our daily thought 
that we are moving and living in the infinite of spirit, — 
that we shall cease to be interested in the noble work 
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of the world, in the pursuit of present good, in labour 
for the happiness and love of mankind. No, indeed— 
everything that we do is then done with fuller eager- 
ness. All that we think and labour for on earth is 
dignified, glorified, and kindled into impassioned work. 
Man is magnified in the infinite of God; himself is 
infinite. And the Infinite is Love, and Love is God. 
He is our eternal Father, and we are his eternal 
children. 


THE EXCELLENT IN CHRISTE 
ANITY 


And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and all judgment; that ye may 
approve the things that are excellent. 

PHILIPPIANS i. g—Io. 


Tue Greek poet, living in a land where excellence in 
the arts of life was more common than it is in this 
country, said that ‘excellence inhabited the crags, and 
that it was scarcely possible for man to attain to her.” 
A man must wear his heart out if he wished to reach 
her citadel. And Arnold, commenting on this, said, in his 
overlapping manner: ‘ Whoever talks of excellence as 
common and abundant is on the way to lose all right 
standard of excellence. When the right standard ot 
excellence is lost, it is not likely that much which is 
excellent will be produced. To habituate ourselves 
thus to approve what is excellent is of high importance.” 

These are wise sayings, and they are all the more 
wise because they have been said in so many nations, 
and always by the best men in those nations. Find 
out, then, the very best in all the spheres of human 
thought and feeling, in the arts, in knowledge, in 
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morality, and in religion ; nor is it difficult to find it, 
for the excellent is not common. Confess it as your 
master when you have found it; admire it with 
humility ; love it with a sacred passion which neither 
flames, nor grows cold ; and do this, not for your own 
sake alone, but because it is of the first use and pleasure 
to the human race that what is excellent should be dis- 
tinguished, isolated, approved, and loved. 

It is not my business here to speak of what is 
excellent in the Arts or in Science, of where it is to be 
found in them, and how we should find it and pursue 
it. But it is my business to speak of it in the religion 
of Christ; and in order to do that justly, I must first 
say a few things about the excellent in morality, in the 
right conduct of life. 

The highest standard of the moral conduct of life is 
plain enough for those who choose to see it. But it is very 
inconvenient for the world to maintain that righteous- 
ness, truth, and love must be followed at all risks. 
The world feels that these moral powers clash with its 
immoralities. The standard is thus in continual danger of 
being lowered. The more cultured and the more civilised 
a society is, the richer and more full of business it is, 
the more is that danger. The standard of excellence 
in morals ought to be incessantly declared, rigidly 
insisted on and kept at its highest, not only in home 
life, but in the life of the citizen, and especially in 
matters which pertain to money, to civic and political 
life. Even those who cannot reach that high standard, 
still more those who deliberately choose to violate 
it, even they are bound, for the sake of mankind, to 
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keep it clear before the world; to say, “ We do not 
practise it, but we confess that it is the great white 
throne ; that it ought not to be stained, veiled, made 
little of, or ignored.” Immoral men—men whose daily 
practice lowers the standard of justice and righteous- 
ness, of love and pity, of public honour and honesty, of 
purity of life—ought at least to do this grace to mankind 
in the midst of their immorality. They ought to be 
jealous that the world-beacons of morality should be 
kept burning brightly over the sea of society. And 
many do this paradoxical thing. 

Every one can see that this is not enough looked 
after. It is not the frankly immoral who are the worst 
with regard to this duty to mankind. They are, per- 
sonally, in dreadful fault; but they do not lower the 
standard of moral excellence as much as those do who, 
talking of their morality, play on the skirts of dishonesty, 
injustice, falsehood, and impurity; and in order to 
excuse their action, create a form of morality lower than 
the best, and are content with that. They whittle away 
at the highest aims of life, till getting rid of this 
stern outline, and then of another and another, their 
conduct has no relation at all to moral excellence. 
‘‘A certain looseness in life,” they say, “is excusable 
on one ground or another. Strict justice or truth can- 
not be expected in the furious rush of business. Great 
riches excuse great sins, much more small wrongs. The 
complex nature of modern life does not suit a rigid 
morality. Great intellectual gifts condone errors in moral 
conduct. Fine culture and purityoflifeare incompatible.” 
Even religion is used to lower the standard. ‘Morals are 
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not necessary,” it is often said, “if a man has high 
spiritual aspirations. The pursuit of the perfect per- 
mits a man to pass now and again outside of 
morality.” 

Day by day these views undermine the standard ot 
excellence in conduct, and modern society comes to 
accept the lower standard as natural and true. When 
that is the case, society is in extreme peril, and if we 
care for our country, we ought to stand against this slow 
degradation of moral conduct; make a clear definition 
of the most excellent in Justice and Truth, in Pity and 
Purity, in Honesty and Honour; live in it with rever- 
ence and love, and take care that our children be 
brought up in daily obedience to its high commands. 

Know then and grasp the excellent in moral conduct: 
rule your life by it, by nothing lower—at home, in 
business, as a citizen, as one of a great nation, and asa 
man who is the brother of all men over the wide world. 
A man cannot aim too high; a man’s best comrades 
are those mighty creatures far above himself—Justice 
and Truth and Righteousness. If we live habitually 
in contact with that which we know to be the best, 
we cannot yield to meaner things. 

And then, having secured morals, we shall be fit, 
without danger of backsliding, to seek the excellent 
in Christ’s religion. The excellent in Christianity 
is not the same as it is in the moral life ; but the excel- 
lent in the moral life must be secured before we can 
justly see the excellent in Christianity. The Law must 
precede the Gospel. Duty must precede love. The 


doing of right things must precede the pursuit of 
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perfect things. The attainment of the real must precede 
the passion for the ideal. 

Having laid that down, we can now declare that which 
is the standard of excellence in Christianity. The 
standard of what is excellent in Christ’s religion is 
different from that which is excellent in morality. It 
includes the moral standard, but it goes beyond it into 
another and a higher region. ‘‘ This do and thou shalt 
live” is good, but ‘‘ Be ye perfect in love, as God is perfect 
in love,” which is the standard of excellence in the reli- 
gion of Christ, is better The excellent in our religion 
takes in the excellent in morality, and then gives it an 
infinite development. The highest moral standard has 
to do chiefly with the relation of man to man. It is 
kept to the finite. But the highest religious standard 
founds our duty to man on the relation of God to man, 
and on the likeness of our own soul to the character of 
God Himself; that is, our soulis urged into union with 
infinite love, justice, truth, beauty, pity andjoy. The 
moral standard bids us be satisfied with the harmony 
of our lives with the demands of conscience. We are 
to keep our acts, even our thoughts in tune with what 
we know to be right; and if we can at all reach that, 
it is so far very well with us. But the standard of 
Christianity asks for that harmony, yet asks us also to 
be unsatisfied with it—unsatisfied till we are at one 
with the perfection of God. ‘When you have done 
all,” said Jesus, ‘‘say we are unprofitable servants.” 
So then, while the religious standard insists on the 
standard of the highest morality, it makes it the step 
to a further progress. From it, as from a lofty tower 
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we see a world of greater beauty, of sweeter and more 
lucid skies, where the illimitable allures and calls. And 
he who sees its celestial peaks, roseate with God's 
infinite love, shine far off above the waters of the daily 
world of our strife and trouble, and longs after it as a 
poet longs to see the archetype of beauty, or a 
scientific man to embrace the infinite of knowledge, is 
no longer content with morality alone. 

And thus he speaks with himself: “There is a 
boundless realm of righteousness with which I am un- 
acquainted, an infinite glory of love and justice and 
mercy, on the skirts only of whose brightness I have 
lived ; an ocean of spiritual beauty, whose waters are 
illimitable, and on whose shores alone I have stood. 
The Perfect is before me, and as yet | know it not. 
But I have seen it shining, and I am wholly uncontent 
with all that I have done. The holiness of earth, the 
justice and love and mercy which the moral standards 
of men lay before me, satisfy me incompletely. I will 
attain them, but they are finite; and into the sea of 
their infinities I must set sail, beyond the flaming walls, 
into the undiscovered Glory. 

‘“‘That Glory does not originate in me, nor has it 
been developed in me by my own power. Its source 
is far beyond me. What there is of it in me has come 
from without myself. There is One in whom it abides, 
whose very life is perfect righteousness and love— 
omnipotent, omnipresent powers, infinite in themselves, 
and acting infinitely. He is our God and Father. To 
Him, inconceivably beyond me and above me, I inces- 
santly aspire and will aspire for ever. With Him I 
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desire communion; into His illim‘tably various love, 
justice and truth, I will enter; and never rest until 
they are my very life. To be approved of by my fellow 
men is not enough; to realise their standard is not 
enough. God must approve me; His standard must be 
mine. Therefore, as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God.” 

This in the inner life of the soul is the religious 
standard of Christ, this the excellent. It is much 
more than the answer of a good conscience. It is 
that; it includes the moral standard. But it is also 
endless aspiration, incessant practice of more than the 
moral life demands, the doing of those actions in the 
inner life, which, ever uncontented with themselves, 
lead to the Perfect. 

But this longing of the soul for the Perfect, and its 
pursuit of the infinite Love and Righteousness in God, 
is not the whole of Christ’s religion. The standard of 
excellence has to do also with our life among our 
fellow-men, and here also it is higher than the moral 
standard. 

When we return from the voyage of uncontented 
aspiration after God, and in the uncreated light we have 
brought back, consider our duty to man—the aspect of 
that duty has changed. The highest standard we had 
before was this, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” a definite, finite standard, possible to be 
attained, and to be content with when attained. But 
we have now dimly seen the infinite Love in God, and 
now we say, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour better 
than thyself, as Jesus loved the world. Thou shalt lay 
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down thy life for the lost, nay even for thine enemies. 
So only shalt thou be in the realm of the perfect.” 
We think ourselves unprofitable now, if we only 
love others as we love ourselves. We desire now 
to lose the thinking of ourselves in thinking for others, 
in sympathy with men and women, in the steady motion 
of our being to mingle itself with the doings and 
thoughts, with the faiths and hopes of mankind. There 
is the ideal, there the excellent. Weare to be saviours 
of men, lovers of men, inspirers of men, in self-forget- 
fulness. And Jesus gave us the deep foundation, the 
infinite ground of such a life, when He linked all 
mankind as a child to its Father, establishing this 
illimitable idea to which aspiration was necessarily 
infinite as the central fact of the human universe. 
Men are not only our brothers now, as _ before, but 
they are also children of God our Father. In that 
belief we can love even those who are base, wicked, and 
cruel, and labour for their salvation. They also will be 
made sharers in the eternal love and righteousness. 
Nay, we can suffer all things at their hands and not 
cease to love them, give up our life for those who take 
our life, for God will yet make them all His own. 

This is the standard of Christ, this the excellent, as 
applied to human action ; and it more than includes the 
highest moral standard of conduct in our relation to 
our fellow-men. It is a higher excellence of love 
than human morality exacts. To reach that standard 
absolutely, to be completely atone with that Excellence, 
is by the very nature of it impossible for us, because if 
we could reach it, it would be no longer infinite. But 
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it is of the very essence of Christianity in contrast with 
Morality that its standards supply illimitable aims to 
illimitable effort ; and if, as I believe, we shall live for 
ever, it is an adequate blessing to know that never in 
endless eternity we shall grow weary of life by reason 
of attainment. We shall never cease to be inspired by 
the passion and rapture of endeavour. 

This is a thought mighty for imagination, impelling 
for conduct, and for hope and faith a fountain of joy. 
It was the standard of Jesus, that which He held 
up for Himself and for the striving of men—a religious, 
not merely a moral standard. It bound up, in indis- 
soluble bonds, failing Humanity with all-conquering 
God. This it was which made Christ the unique 
religious teacher. To call Him only a moralist, to 
mix Him up with moral teachers, to say that He taught 
nothing more than a high morality, is not only to give 
an inadequate, it is to give a false account of Him. 
Morality is a stepin His teaching, but it is only a step. 
Those who follow Him truly are more than followers of 
the Moralists. They de what the Moralists ask; but 
they do it for other reasons than those which the 
Moralists give. To the Moralist belongs the finite ; 
to the Christian man belongs the finite, and then the 
infinite ; and the infinite contains the finite. Love con- 
tains all moral law. Therefore Jesus did not say, ‘‘This 
do and thou shalt live, and that is all thou needest.” 
But He did say “ Be perfect in Love as God is perfect.” 
He laid the immortal, the indefinite, the impossible 
before man. He appealed to the imaginative passion 
of the human heart, soaring beyond the furthest reach 
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of logical morality. He spoke to that Spirit within us 
which is as illimitable in its desires as God is illimit- 
able in supply of those desires. He held up before 
men the ineffable excellence of God. Let that, he 
cried, God Himself, the absolute Perfect, be your 
aim, and nothing less than that. Approve that which 
as excellent. 

And in this call upon that in our nature which 
asserts its eternal and natural union with God, and 
does that with a passion which is the deepest of all 
human passions; which lives in intensity when all 
other desires decay ; which begins to live most strongly 
when the moral goal has been attained, and which 
soars out of the death of all things on earth like the 
fabled bird, in rejoicing life, to the Heaven of incessant 
love ; which cries—Nothing in heaven and earth will 
ever content me but that which I shall never fully 
realise—absolute union with God — Jesus spoke to 
the centre of human nature, to its deepest root and 
fountain. In this exalted call upon us He showed 
how well He knew the Divine nature of Man. 

This was to be a religious, not only a moral, teacher. 
All the great prophets, more or less, have done similar 
work. All the great religions, Christianity above all, 
have appealed beyond the moral and the finite to the 
spiritual passions, to the desire for perfection. When 
we listen to the words of Christ we listen to ideas 
which take us through morality beyond morality. 
They speak to the Spirit and to the conscience through 
the Spirit. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart,” He said, 
“for they shall see God.” ‘God is a Spirit, and they 
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that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” ‘When ye pray, say Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” “Be ye perfect in love, even as your Father 
is perfect.” ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” ‘ Have faith in God.” “Lay up your 
treasure in Heaven.” Be filled with righteousness 
when you have thirsted forit.” ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 
“Forgive till seventy times seven,” that is, for ever. 
““Ye must be born again.” ‘‘Whoso loseth his life the 
same shall find it.” 

These words, and many others, full of unattainable 
yet ever-approached ideals for the endless life of 
man, fell on his spirit with supernatural force. 
They gave it hands and feet, a burning heart, and a 
thrilling voice. They breathed into it, as no words of 
the moralists have ever done, a living soul of inspira- 
tion and love; and men answered them, as they have 
never answered the moralists, with living and rejoicing 
action. “Yes,” they said, “this is what we want, to 
be at one with God, to have the perfection of God, to 
be never satisfied with love, to pursue without a pause 
after an infinite righteousness. This is the excellent 
thing, the unique glory of life; nay, it is Life itself.” 

This is the religious view of life according to Jesus— 
this pursuit after perfect love. 

Approve these things, nay, rather, fall in love with 
them, and work and live for them as you do for one 
you passionately love. Indeed, these mighty concep- 
tions, held in God’s character, are living creatures 
whose voice you may hear, whose hands you may take 
in yours, whose affection and impulse may be yours. 
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And He in whom they endure, who “ spreads undivided, 
operates unspent,” can become personal to you and 
abide with you, as friend with friend, as father with 
child, in a nearer relation than any relation of earth 
—His Being interwoven with yours as woof with 
warp. 

There is nothing more practical, though men choose 
to deride it, than this love for perfect things, for things, 
that is, which we shall always pursue after and never 
fully attain. To seek the ideal with passion is the 
best way to secure the real. To hunger and thirst 
after the spiritual is to easily accomplish the moral. 
To live for any universal truth is to attain its particular 
truths. To abide in the pure and lofty air of the 
perfect in God, always in view of the infinite clearness 
of righteousness and the infinite glow of love, is to 
have no communion with the dishonour and base- 
ness of the world, with the idolatries of wealth and 
sensualism ; is to be freed for ever from the common- 
place, to annihilate the brute in our nature, to over- 
come the world, and to conquer life. To live in 
self-forgetfulness is to be freed from all selfishness. 
To be uncontent with anything but absolute righteous- 
ness is to secure good conduct. To rejoice in God 
is to have joy in everything that comes from God, 
and to have no care for anything which is not in 
harmony with Him. To know the spiritual beauty 
of perfect purity and grace is to know all other 
beauty. 

Nor is this excellent way without practice, without its 
influence on human life. For to love the very best in 
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spiritual truth, the mother-thoughts of Christ, is to 
be able, by their light, to see, even in the most 
degraded, as Jesus saw, the lingering sparks of God’s 
righteousnessand love, which tenderness may kindleinto 
a flame, and which, once they begin to burn, are certain 
to redeem the lost. Nay more, it is (since we abide in 
master-truths), to see what is true beneath the untrue, 
what is divine underneath the evil, in all the creeds, 
religious or political, in all the philosophies, theories 
and schemes of men; and seeing the true and the 
divine in these, to bring them out of the confusions of 
discussion and battle into the clear light, and thus set 
free the minds of men. Not practical? It is almost 
the only practical. 

But it is also said that it is inhuman to care for 
these ideas and faiths, and that they do not help 
the trouble of men. It is enough to say that they 
are most clearly revealed to those who care most for 
humanity, and that the most human are those who 
have felt them most deeply and preached them 
most fervently. The great prophets, poets, artists, 
the men who have most moved the world, are 
those who have never relinquished the ideal, who 
lived uncontent and died unsatisfied. And I might 
say with truth that it is only when men love that which 
is perfect, and are running uncontent after far-off ideals 
of love and righteousness, hungering after a coming 
good and believing in it—that their own trouble is 
lessened, that they can bear the heavy weight of life, 
that their affliction is illuminated with a light which 
makes them rejoice when they are most cast down, 
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which enables them never to despair of men; and in 
faith and hope creates a new world while it saves the 
old. It is not foolish or untrue to say that the 
trouble of men is made more bearable by the dreams 
they see but cannot realise, by the visions men 
call Utopian, by the hopes of a resurrection of the 
nations into a happier life, by faith in new Jerusalems 
here on earth, by the cry of the people who look for 
their salvation—Behold the Bridegroom cometh; go 
ye forth to meet Him. 

Strip away these illimitable faiths and aspirations, 
dissolve these ideals which impassionate, and you 
will ruin the human race and utterly banish pro- 
gress. But men might as well try to abolish 
light and air and water as destroy the undying 
aspiration of the human heart towards infinite beauty, 
knowledge, justice, love, righteousness and truth, 
and the struggle towards their ideals in God. That 
aspiration is the essential difference of humanity. 
To abolish it is to abolish the central root of man. 
To preach its abolition is to do the deepest wrong to 
the human race. Pity those who do it rather than 
blame them heavily. And do you yourselves cling all 
the more to that which is most excellent, to the struggle 
of Christ for the perfect, to faith in its endless pursuit ; 
remembering that the more we fulfil its demands and 
represent its glory ina life, the more we shall win those 
who reject it now to look upon its splendour and fall in 
love with it at last. 

Finally, itis human to demand that this life, burning 
with a clear flame of desire and action towards the 
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excellent, should have been realised for us in humanity. 
We want to see the excellentin ahuman life. In many 
men and women we have heard of beautiful things being 
largely realised. In our own lives we have seen ex- 
amples which have made us feel that the perfectness of 
God has been near us in humanity. But we have, as 
Christians, the highest realisation of the religious life, 
of excellence in the striving for the perfection of God, 
in Jesus Christ, and so vivid was this life, so boundless 
its passion of the divine, so infinite its love, so close do 
we feel his communion with God to have been, yet so 
close also to our humanity, that it seemis, as we think of 
Him, that He is actually present with us, actually 
living in our souls, though He has been dead for so 
many centuries. It is as if He were walking beside us 
in the street, sitting with us in our room, speaking 
to us, warning, praising, uplifting us, hour by hour. 
It is impossible not to believe that He is with us 
more nearly than the nearest friend. And the love, 
honour, pleasure and trust that we feel towards 
Him is often the most real human feeling that we 
possess in this world where so many shadows claim 
to be real. Of all substances in humanity our com- 
panionship with Jesus Christ is the most actual. We 
have then our ideal, yet it is realised in a human 
life. 

There, then, is the living, human religious standard, 
the very best, the excellent in the religious life. Ap- 
prove that life, confess it, cling to it, study it, pursue 
it, night and day; dig it into the ground of your 
feeling, shape it by imagination into every aspiration, 
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till, as the light dwells in the air, the life of Jesus 
dwells in you. Then you will understand what this 
means: “ Be perfect in love, as your Father in heaven 
is perfect in love,” 

That is the proper approval of what is excel- 
lent in the religious life; the same kind of approval 
which, in other spheres, I would ask you _ to 
give to that which is excellent in beauty, excellent 
in morality, excellent in knowledge. For, indeed, 
all that I have said with regard to the excellent 
in the religion of Christ does not, in principle, stand 
alone. The things said are true in other spheres of 
human activity. If the artist, whose work is to pursue 
the beautiful and shape what he can of it, is content 
with anything he has done, does not say to himself, 
“Tam an unprofitable servant of infinite loveliness ” ; 
if he has lost his outlook over a boundless ocean of 
beauty and joy unreached as yet—it isa pity. He 
never will see or love the excellent. He is fixed in the 
commonplace, in repetition ; and his power to heal, to 
help, to impel mankind from age to age, has gone from 
him. 

If the lover and pursuer of knowledge, in philosophy, 
science or law (when he has reached a certain level of 
knowledge) does not see the infinite of knowledge 
spreading before him, and become impassioned to sail 
on its waters to unknown horizons, which, as they are 
reached, expand before him, and again expand for ever 
and ever—if he does not say to himself, ‘I am unpro- 
fitable if Iremain where I now am”; if the desire for the 
perfect, the absolute in knowledge; if the thrill for the 
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truth which seems unreachable, does not impassionate 
his soul, his imagination as well as his intellect ; if the 
attainment of one secret does not set him on fire to 
attain another, and yet another—why he is like the 
contented moralist, not the uncontented Christ. He 
will never feel the excellent in knowledge ; he will not 
set science onward, nor give the world what he might 
have given. 

The Christian position does not stand alone. It is 
hand in hand with that of the true follower of beauty 
and of knowledge. 

Choose, then, what is best to love; choose what is 
best to honour. Get hold of the excellent in all things 
and you will always move forward. Indifference, 
sloth, depression, sadness will then vanish from your 
path. Joyous activity, animation will fill your life; 
the vision of the infinite ought always toenkindle. Do 
not be content with the less. Live with that which has 
been most perfect ; with the most complete conceptions, 
with the most finished shaping of those conceptions. 
They will open out realms of thought, of feeling, beyond 
themselves ; will lift the skirts of the infinite; impas- 
sionate you with the desire of fresh discovery, of higher 
joys, of realms of beauty, of science, of holiness and love, 
vaster than the vast of space. That is the secret of 
fine development, of steady ennobling of character, of 
constant improvement in work, of delight in all we do, 
think and feel. 

And when we have chosen, in all spheres of human 
thought, the excellent, we shall find ourselves at 
all points drawing nearer to God, in whom the 
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archetype of the excellent abides; who is the fountain 
whence man—the seeker for the excellent—began ; 
the ocean in which man—the finder, through the cen- 
turies, of more and more of the excellent—shall find his 
eternal home. 


“LOVE ONE ANOTHER, AS I HAVE 
LOVED YOU™ 


You have heard that it has been said: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you: that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in heaven, for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 


sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. . . . Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 


S. Matt. v. 43-48. 


Ir is plain that in this saying Jesus brings to a final 
and clear conclusion His doctrine of the Love of Man. 
It ends with one of those sentences which are the 
result of long-thinking and passionate ardour on a 
subject. ‘Be perfect, therefore (in love), as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 

This last saying rises out of and above the rest, 
and yet is their natural close. It is like the highest 
peak of a mountain range, keen and ethereal, alone in 
the pure light; its foundation deep in the earth, its 
towering top in heaven. “Why, then,” Jesus seems to 
ask, ‘should you love all men on earth in this illimit- 
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able way”? And He answers, “ Because that is your 
Father’s way. That is His perfection. Be ye therefore 
perfect in love ; for in His love is His perfection.” 

I do not attempt to give a full definition of love. 
To define love in its fulness 'would be to define 
God in His infinity. Nay, to define love even in one 
human heart would beat the wit of the whole world. 
One stroke of its pulse is immeasurable by the intellect. 
Yet, who does not know love, even in its slightest 
forms, better than one knows the clearliest proved result 
of the most exhaustive analysis! Love knows itself 
for what it is the moment it exists. Itis its own proof. 
Nay, it is its own prophecy, for to feel it is to know that 
there is more of it waiting to be felt. Its smallest 
touch opens to us infinity, discloses the boundlessness 
of God. And when we, having begun to love, go on 
in love, we go on in God; and know Him more and 
more, who Himself is Love. ‘‘ Impossible,” they say, 
“to know God!” O foolish people, it is not impos- 
sible to know love; and he that loveth knoweth God, 
for God is love; ay, better than we know that 
two and two make four, though not in the same 
fashion. 

But though I do not try to define the all of love, how- 
ever well we know it, because the infinite cannot be 
defined, yet we can get a clear notion of what Jesus 
meant when he spoke of the love we ought to have not 
only for one another but for mankind. What he desired 
us to have in our spirit is capable of definition up to 
the point of it which we are capable of reaching in this 


world. And this is the praccical matter; for we talk a 
c 
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great deal of it at the present time and do very little 
of it. What is the Love of Man according to Jesus? 
It isa phrase which needs a clear and practical definition. 

The first and plainest form of it is the doing of good 
and tender things to all who are in any want of 
sympathy in daily life, or in any trouble of mind 
or body. It is the ministry of gentleness, pity, sym- 
pathy, uplifting, or help; the giving away of ourselves 
in courtesy, in trust, in loving-kindness ; the smoothing 
of the roughness and rudeness of life; the subduing 
of our selfish will, of jealousy and envy, anger and 
hate, that love may have its way; it is the redeeming 
service of those who are lost in sin and weariness. 
‘‘T am come,” said Christ, “‘to bind up the broken- 
hearted.” On that I need not dwell too long. It has 
become, among all who have any pity, in the midst 
of this troubled world, one of the aims of life. There 
are few men and women who do not in some way or 
other live outside of self in others; or give, in some way, 
to lessen the burden of those who suffer pain. One 
thing only may be needful to say concerning the view 
Jesus had of this matter. He makes the judgment at 
the end depend on our fulfilling or not fulfilling this duty. 
It will not be said to you—“‘In whom or in what 
doctrinal scheme have you believed? Were you an 
Atheist or a believerinGod? Have you kept the moral 
law ?” but this: “ When you saw a stranger, did you 
take him in? When men were thirsty and hungered, 
did you give them drink and food; when they were 
naked, did you clothe them; sick and in prison, did you 
visit them ?” 
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These are the questions, representing by a few 
examples all kinds of loving help to trouble, which 
are the questions of Judgment. On our answer to their 
meaning depends, according to Jesus, the sentence ot 
the other world. It is a tremendous indictment against 
all who put assent to doctrines or obedience to conven- 
tional morality above loving-kindness to men and 
women. To many cruel and rigid Christians who 
have harshly condemned the sinner, persecuted or 
slandered the unbeliever, neglected the poor, been 
rough to the weak, unfeeling to the sorrowful, rude 
to their children, tyrannical to those they employ, 
who have turned their back on the unfortunate and 
the guilty—but who have been on earth pillars of 
the Church, the leaders of a sect, the ruling elders of a 
congregation, Christ will say, “Depart from me, I 
know you not. I cannot know you till you learn to 
love.’ But to many an unbeliever, to many an out- 
cast from society, who has done the deeds of love, led 
the wrongdoer into repentance, succoured the poor, 
He will say, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my Father ; inherit 
the kingdom of love!” 

What do you think the religious moralists and theo- 
logical intolerantists of His day thought of that? No 
wonder they killed Him for it. It was a blow direct in 
the teeth of everything they taught; and it is just as 
uncompromising a blow delivered against more than 
half the theological Christianity of to-day and half the 
pharisaic morality. Nothing matters eternally but 
love, in the eyes of God. To love man is to love God, 
and the service of man is the true worship of God. 
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All the rest about loving-kindness had been said 
before the day of Jesus, but this mighty generalisa- 
tion had not been said. It was the ground truth of 
religion, that which bound together the love of God 
and the love of man, and Jesus was its incarnation. 
It was the new law. 

May God our Father grant us grace to realise it 
and obey it; to think a little less about our own beliefs 
and doubts; to be less proud of our own opinions; to 
give less fighting interest to what other folk believe, 
and despise their opinions less ; and then, freed from 
these foolish and injurious discussions, to act as if we 
heard the sweet imperative call of Christ to love one 
another as He loved us. The reward is spiritual, 
worth the whole of eternal joy, strictly accordant 
with law. It is the deepening of our power of loving, 
more nearness to the source of love, oneness with 
God our Father. It is reaping what we have sown. 
This service of all men for the relief of suffering— 
this practical, personal work, conducted by daily 
thought, warmed into tenderness by daily emotion, 
is the worship of God, the blessing of mankind, and 
the material for all judgment, here and hereafter, on 
men and nations. 

It is as true for nations as for private men. What 
overthrew the mighty empire of Rome? It was that her 
governing classes had no care for the poorer classes ; 
it was that she kept slavery at the roots of her society. 
What caused the horror and the terror by which the 
French Revolution was defiled and ruined? It was 
that the upper classes—the Church, the nobles, and the 
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Court—had driven the peasant and the mechanic mad 
by oppression. What is the greatest weakness of Eng- 
land? It is that enough is not done to secure to all, 
not by charity, but by just law, the absolute necessities 
of life. The poor, the struggling workers, have not 
enough of air or light, or water, or decent dwellings, or 
proper distribution of wholesome food, or necessary 
leisure, or defence from poison. 

When the crisis comes to us, when our day of judg- 
ment arrives, as at any moment it may arrive, the 
material for God’s sentence on this nation, either of 
approval or condemnation, will be founded on what we 
have done, and how we have governed, for the sake of 
the suffering body of our citizens. And that will be no 
arbitrary judgment, but the inevitable sentence of 
austere and righteous law. We shall discern clearly 
the cause and the result. It is a pity we do not discern 
them now. 

Secondly. What was the ground of this service of 
love? What did Jesus lay as its foundation? It was 
the indestructible worth of every man because he was 
the child of God, because he was called to be at 
one with God, with righteousness and love for ever, 
This was the root of His whole work, never by Him 
forgotten for a moment. And this was entirely new. 
There is nothing that resembles it elsewhere. It differs 
as much from modern as from ancient philosophies, 
from modern as from ancient religions. Those modern 
philosophers who now project a perfect humanity—those 
scientific theorists who would breed a race perfect in 
physical and moral health—ought, more or less, to 
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exclude from their society the criminal, the moral out- 
cast, the degraded races, the sickly, the desperately 
injured in morals or in health. They do not yet do 
this altogether, being better than the logic of their creed ; 
but they tentatively advocate it. Well, Christ was at 
war with these views. It was just this kind of wretched 
persons to whom he came closest. These, too, he 
thought, are my Father’s children; and because they are 
so bad, so sick and degraded, they need all the more to 
know that they are by right children of a divine Father 
who loves them with an Almighty tenderness. When 
they know it they will love Him, and they will be 
saved. I did not come to call only the righteous, to 
develop only the sane in body and mind. I came to 
save the lost, the sinners, the sick, the broken-hearted, 
the outcast and the criminal. They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick. 

If the memory of the teaching of Jesus were lost, 
one of the first things that would have to be recovered, 
if mankind were to be saved from slipping back into 
the brute, would be the doctrine of the worth of all 
human beings as children of God; of their immortal 
destiny, even of the vilest and the sickliest, in God 
their Father. Only by faith in that doctrine—in spite of 
all that seems to contradict it—can the world advance, 
can a true civilisation be secured, or a true comradeship 
be established where one shall be for all, and all for 
one. There is no enduring socialism except on the 
foundation of this faith. 

Another form which Jesus gave to the love of man 
was this—That a life devoted to the ideas and truths 
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on which the betterment of the race depends is a life 
of love toman. This carries us beyond those forms of 
it on which I have already spoken. They are concerned 
only with those in our neighbourhood, our nation, or 
those in whom our nation is vitally interested. But 
this definition of the Love of Man bids us think of the 
good of all mankind and live our life on its behalf. 
“What is that vague term,” men say, “the love of 
man? What is its meaning? How can one person 
love the whole race?” 

The answer is clear and practical. We can love it 
by obeying, and giving up our life to promote, the 
great ideas and truths which are necessary to the 
welfare of all men. Everything we think and do will 
then affect for good the whole of the human race. 
Our life will do the work of love on all present and 
future humanity. That is an answer which takes the 
phrase, “‘love of the human race,” out of the vague 
and the impossible. 

What many of those ideas are, we have already 
come to know. As the world has gone on, men 
have come to agreement upon them. The first 
of these is this. True life is found when we give up 
self for others. He that loseth his life the same shall 
find it. This ancient truth of Jesus is not only pub- 
lished by Christians now, it is the one voice of all 
the noble-hearted of the earth; and it is preached as 
vividly by those who deny God, and stand apart from 
Christianity, as by those who affirm both. To live for 
that truth is to love mankind in the plainest and 
most practical manner possible. Whoever sacrifices 
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himself for this idea loves the whole world, and does 
for man the acts of love. 

Take another. The true life of every nation, in 
home or in foreign politics, is in its close clinging to 
justice. That is not so widely preached as the former. 
It is not so easily eluded. But if you wish to love the 
human race, live and die for the cause of that absolute 
justice which is alive in the Being of God. Everything 
you do then will be a deed of love done to all the 
human race. 

There are many of these ideas for which we may 
live and die. There is the equality of the duties, and 
within the duties, of the rights of man. There is 
liberty of thought, and of expressing it. There is 
liberty for all to develop themselves with freedom, pro- 
vided they do not break the law of love. There is, in 
order to secure that liberty of development, the duty of 
giving to all an equality of opportunities. There is the 
brotherhood, with all its correlative deeds and emo- 
tions, of men to one another, so that no one should 
feel himself a Christian or a man as long as one of his 
fellows is in such misery, want or crime, as it would 
shame him to let his natural brother bear. There is 
devotion to all truth for the sake of truth alone. These 
are some of the ideas. There are many more which are 
beginning to dawn upon us. But if we devote our lives 
to advance those we know, we shall begin to find out 
those we do not know. 

To support, to live for these ideas is to love the 
human race, We do not think in this way when we 
are young. But as we grow older, these great truths 
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emerge above the vapourings of economic schemes, 
philanthropic dreams, and party exigencies, like 
mountain peaks in the clear sky, when the mists 
of morning vanish. We see the real things to 
observe and do and think. They are simple enough. 
They all run back into this, “Love one another as I 
have loved you.” We work for that law and for the 
truths which are part of it. We love this work with 
the deeper passion which remains when we have 
proved the fleetingness of scientific, theological, party 
and personal theories concerning the progress of man, 
And then we Jove the human race, for everything we do 
promotes its progress, happiness and final union with 
its Father. 

It is well to hear how Christ expressed His thought 
when He met death rather than surrender this idea of 
the love of man being equivalent to the love of the great 


causes of humanity: ‘For this end was I born, and 
for this cause came! into the world to bear witness to 
the truth.” 


This is the sense in which we may truly say “ that 
Jesus died for mankind.” It is useless to reply that He 
did not formulate this idea of the love of the whole world. 
There are ideas which we are certain belong to some 
men, the monarchs of all their action; which actually 
seem to stream from their personality; and we never hear 
them formulate them. But all their lives speak in action 
the truths that master them. And the lookers on feel 
that the man is himself the truth which he lives; and 
after his death it is this truth, this idea, which lasts as 
his spiritual power in humanity. ‘ He was,” they say, 
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‘the very incarnation of the idea of justice, or of gentle- 
ness, or of human brotherhood, or of the spirit of 
liberty.” Christ did not say in set words that to sacri- 
fice all things for love of the ideas which are the burning 
wheels on which the progress of man is borne, is to love 
the human race, but He was the very incarnation of that 
truth. 

There is one more thing to say about the love of 
man—a matter not of public interest, but for our private 
lives. The love of man which Jesus taught meant also 
love of those who do us wrong, of our enemies, of those 
that persecute us—a practical love of them, not only 
outward forgiveness, but a change of heart towards 
them from hatred or contempt into a kindly readiness 
to do them good. So far it is a personal business. 

But it is for some men andwomen who do not readily 
forgive, and who, slowly moved to hatred, hate strongly 
when they hate, a tremendous demand. Some find 
forgiveness easy because they lightly forget. There 
are others who give up their hatreds or their revenge 
because hatred and revenge, nursed in the soul, spoil 
their natural pleasure. But these reasons do not 
take away the root of hatred. They leave us for a 
time without hatreds, without the longing to avenge our 
injuries. But they do not make us less ready to hate 
again or again to feel revenge. 

The love Christ meant was something quite different 
from this negative position. It was to have such a 
temper of soul within that we should be more sorry for 
him who injures us than for the pain he gave us; more 
pleased to do him a good turn than to be freed from the 
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injury ; ready to feel that it must have been partly our 
fault that he did us this wrong, or that he did it in 
ignorance, and therefore to say—Why should I seek to 
hurt him in return, why cease to give him loving-kind- 
ness? Heis God's child, and so am I. I will show 
him what God is by doing him all the good I can. 

For those who feel pain acutely and have a long 
memory for wrong ; who cannot bear the frustration of 
their will, and who are steady in all they feel, this is a 
hard thing to do, so hard that it does not seem that 
our will, unaided by God, canaccomplish it. For some- 
times loathing is added to the hate of revenge, or we 
impute to the credit of the injurer all the suffering 
hatred itself has caused within our soul. 

Yet the demand of Jesus does not abate one jot of its 
sternness. We must get rid of vengeance and its 
unforgivingness; and not only get rid of it, but 
establish the very opposite feeling in our heart towards 
our enemy. We must help him like a friend. Jesus 
touched the root of the matter. Nothing but doing 
good, and from our heart, to our injurer will ever 
set us free to love mankind fully, or enable us to know 
what love is in God. Only by loving our enemy shall 
we be able to love infinitely, to love as God loves us. 

That is the matter as it stands for our private lives. 
But the phrase, ‘‘Love your enemy,” had a wider, a 
more public aim. ‘ Ye have heard it said of old time,” 
said Christ, “love your neighbour, hate your enemy. 
But I say, love your enemies.” Was there anything 
new, universal in the meaning of this phrase of Jesus ? 


Indeed there was. For the ‘‘enemy” in the old saying 
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of the Jew was the enemy, not of any one person, 
but of the whole nation, of the faith, of the God of the 
Jews. He was the heathen, the Gentile, the infidel. 
This was an enmity engrained in the Jewish people. 
The God of the Old Testament not only shares in it 
frequently, He is said to command it. 

When Christ, from this universal point of view, said 
to the Jew, ‘‘ Love your enemy,” He did say something 
new. He bade the Jew reverse at this point his whole 
idea of God, and his whole position towards the 
Gentile. He ordered him, denying all his national and 
theological prejudices, to love unbelievers, heathens 
and heretics as children of God. ‘That is,” he said, 
“‘what God your Father does. Be ye perfect in love 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

It was a mighty revolution. It broke down the walls 
which divided nation from nation, faith from faith, one 
theology from another, tradition from tradition, sect 
from sect, class from class. All were men, all were 
loved by the Father, and those who would be perfect 
as God must find their brothers everywhere. That 
was new doctrine, so new indeed that half the Christian 
world has not yet grown into it. The Churches ring 
with condemnation of the enemies of God. God has 
no enemies. Anathemas are issued against this or that 
set of men who are outside, we are told, the fold of 
God. All are in His fold. God Himself is blackened 
by the vengeful and hating wraths imputed to Him. 
“It is right,” they say, “to look on the infidel, atheist, 
and heretic as enemies.” “Do not I hate them that 
hate Thee,” is quoted from the Old Testament, as if 
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the God of Jesus would support, and not abhor the 
phrase. 

It is dreadful to hear Christ travestied and His 
doctrine trampled on by those who speak in His name. 
They know not what they do and God forgives them ; 
but they make too many suffer grievously, and it is 
hard for man to forgive them. Yet the only way to 
bring them to a right mind is to love them well, to do 
them good, to show them what love is. Pray with a 
full heart for them that they may understand what it is 
to love the world as Jesus loved it. And be your- 
selves with God; loving and doing good to those 
outside your faith, your religious practice, your politics, 
your philosophy. They are as much the children of 
God as you are—your brothers, whether they be 
believers or unbelievers, of whatever nation or colour 
they may be, moral or immoral, bad or good. They 
are not our enemies in our eyes, and if in their own 
they are, then the return we ought to make for their 
enmity is an inexhaustible loving-kindness. Then we 
shall be like our Father, who maketh His rain fall on 
the just and the unjust ; like our Master who died for 
all that all might come to love. Perhaps some of you 
make call that weakness, others moral indifference. 
Jesus called it perfection. 


“IN HIM WE LIVE AND MOVE 
AND HAVE OUR BEING” 


AcTs xvii. 28 


Ir is denied by many that a Divine Spirit is bound up 
with man; and, indeed, there are plentiful suggestions 
in the history of man of the possible truth of this 
denial. But there is no clear evidence of its truth. It 
is also asserted by many, and I assert it, that a Divine 
Spirit is bound up with man, and there are plentiful 
suggestions in the story of mankind and in our own 
experience that such is the case. But there is no 
irrefutable evidence of its universal truth. Those who 
assert it are met with the instances of men said to be 
wholly evil and of deeds so wicked and of miseries so 
great that a Divine Spirit could not endure they should 
occur were He Divine. Those who deny it are met 
with as many instances of good men, good deeds, 
even of pleasures in life worthy to be permitted by 
the gods. 

What conclusion a believer in God comes to is one 
of faith founded on partial evidence and on the answer 
of his own soul. The conclusion an unbeliever in any 
Divine Spirit in man comes to is also one of faith 
founded on partial evidence and on the answer of his 
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own soul. Neither one nor the other can demonstrate 
his Belief. 

We meet these two classes everywhere. Naturally, 
since I am a minister of Christ, I am one of those who 
assert that the Divine Spirit of God is bound up with 
man. And I assert it as a universal truth. Of 
what good is a spiritual truth unless it be universal ? 
But there are many who, shocked by the lives and 
deeds of evil men and by the misery of the world, do 
not hold it as universal, but with various modifications. 
The spirit of God, they say, is separate from the 
personality of a man; enters it and leaves it at 
pleasure; exists apart from it, as much apart as God 
was thought to be from the world of matter. Man, in 
this view, was thought to be outside of God, but could 
be brought into God. God could come to him or 
abandon him; fill him at will with His presence or 
deprive him of it. Hence it was possible for a final 
separation to be made between God and any man. 
Man might be wholly divorced from goodness, truth, 
and love, and become absolutely evil. Hell, which 
is eternal absence from God combined with eternal 
torture, became a possible, almost a necessary con- 
ception. To partly relieve the mind from this horror, 
the doctrine of Purgatory was invented, and later, the 
theory of the annihilation of personal consciousness. 
It was held that a man’s separate existence could be 
blotted out. 

All these views, in the doctrine that I hold, are 
impossible. I believe that no man exists outside of 
God, nor do I think that God is ever outside of a man. 
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Every man exists by the immanence of God in him, 
and if God could be wholly apart from a man he would 
no longer be in existence. God is, if I may use the 
term, inextricably inwoven with us all. He cannot 
leave us altogether, nor indeed can He be said to 
enter into us, for He always is in us, just because we 
are. We can never break the bond, nor will He 
break it. For ever and ever we are one. There 
never, then, can be any final separation between His 
immortality and ours; we never can be wholly divorced 
from the infinities of His love. No eternal Hell is 
possible and no complete annihilation. To express it 
strongly—if any man were ever to be wholly evil or be 
wholly destroyed, a part of God’s Being, of what had 
been in Him, would have become entirely evil or would 
have been destroyed; and this, if God be absolute love 
and goodness, is out of the question. 

No man, therefore, on this theory can become irre- 
deemably evil. There is that divine in him which will 
finally conquer his evil, which inevitably takes him 
back to God. As long as he is conscious of being, he 
is conscious of it by the divine in him. As long as he 
is, he is only by God in him. Were he absolutely 
divided from goodness, he would have no existence. 
To exist at all, I repeat, is to be in God, and to be in 
God is to exist for ever. Of course I cannot demon- 
strate this faith. If I could I should have no faith in it 
but sight of it. But the sapient persons who deny it 
cannot demonstrate their denial; they too have only 
faith in it. And the final answer, the final decision, is 
transferred to the illuminating future, here or hereafter, 
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A side question now arises. If our life be, because 
we are in the Life of God, what of our personality ? 
Will that continue? Will the basis of the soul be in 
the future that which it is now? This is a matter of 
speculation. Wemay say—that as any one personality 
is but a form in which the energy of God is represented, 
so that energy may take another form, and the previous 
personality, ceasing to be self-conscious, be practi- 
cally destroyed as an individual existence. This is, no 
doubt, possible to conceive within the theory of which 
I speak; and some may choose to explain in this 
fashion the perishing of the wicked, of those who have 
maliciously chosen to do evil. The divine energy may 
choose to re-form itself and exist as another personality. 

I cannot hold that opinion. It seems to me barely 
conceivable if we have as lofty a conception of God as 
we are bound to have. Whenever a self-conscious 
personality has been established and has developed 
. itself through memories, experience, and hopes; has 
wrought itself out through clash with circumstance, 
and gained a conscious will and a character—it has 
done that through the energy of God; and this result 
is a part of God’s general thought. The result on earth 
is, for the most part, incomplete. The portion of God’s 
being which is in us may (since we have to work out 
our union with it for ourselves), have only got into 
harmony with a small portion of our will and character. 
The work may only have been begun. It may take 
centuries to weave the two completely into one; but 
the work must be completed. God cannot be frustrated ; 


and that idea He had of each of us when each of us 
D 
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was sent into the world to become a person, in whom 
one phase of God’s being should be represented, in 
whom one part of the great whole of mankind should 
be rounded to completeness, will be without fail 
accomplished. Every personality is a distinct choice 
of the will of God, and the annihilation of it or 
the replacing of it by another would seem to be a con- 
fession of failure on the part of God. “I have not 
succeeded in this piece of shaping. I must undo what 
I have done and re-shape the thing.” This, which we 
put in all reverence, appears inconceivable, if God be 
all-wise or all-loving. 

The end is what we have to look to if we wish to 
form a clear judgment. If the end be good and 
certain to be attained, and the general law of 
moral being is unviolated by it, it does not seem 
unjust that a great deal of suffering and struggle 
against evil be gone through in the attainment 
of it. We can conceive, and indeed experience 
tells us, that such pain and trouble are means of the 
ennoblement of personality. But if the end be not 
attained, if all the trouble and pain are wasted, if the 
personality be like an ill-finished or deformed vessel, 
which is dashed back again by the potter into the 
general lump of clay, to be made into something else— 
then there has been a failure of goodness, a breakdown 
of imagination or love, a weakness in the creative and 
the building power, which we cannot fit in to that idea 
of God which we are able to conceive. 

We hold, therefore, that all self-conscious personalities 
are made for ever, that they continue, that they are not 
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changed into others, and that the change which takes 
place is a change of progressive development in which 
the original and special idea of the personality persists 
—slowly passing on, through cycles of evolution, to 
become more and more in love with God. The child 
must be in union with the Father. 

But if all this is so, why is there evilin man? If 
God be indissolubly bound up with a person, it seems 
that the person could not become a doer of evil. So it 
would be, if our will were wholly at one with His, or if 
we had no free will of our own; if we were not, that is, a 
human personality. 

A human personality! I know not how it may be 
with other spirits and intelligences in other worlds, but 
here it is quite clear that there are two natures in us, 
and that they contend one with the other, one which 
urges us to do what is selfish, the other which urges us 
to do what is loving, and the mixture in us, and the 
contest, is of the essence of that which we call Humanity. 
In the struggle all that we call human nature has been 
developed. We are still struggling as persons and as 
a whole; we are plainly not yet finished making, but in 
process of making. We are going onwards to an end 
which it is quite clear, for we change from day to day, 
we have not yet attained ; and that end is the union of 
our will with the will of God. I believe that this 
struggle was contained in the original idea God had 
concerning humanity. He determined to evolve an 
innumerable host of spiritual beings whose will should 
not be forced to yield to His, but allowed to work itself 
into union with Him, as a State works itself into 
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freedom by learning through ages of severe experience 
the rightness of law and obedience to law. God’s 
conception of humanity includes the struggle of the 
desires of self with the desires of love; and the 
struggle was necessary to build up in the universe 
such a special form of being as that which we call 
Humanity. 

Moreover, the question of personality again enters in. 
If a human personality, or the whole personality of 
humanity, is to be built up, we can conceive no other 
way of upbuilding it except by allowing of a certain 
freedom of the will in choosing right or wrong, true or 
false; and the wrong and the false will often be, in that 
process, chosen. This means a ceaseless strife for the 
man andthe race. But in the strife is development. 
In the desperate effort to win the right and true out of 
the wrong and false, the will grows into power; 
character is made; separate personality is attained 
and kept, and, by the conscious remembrance of the 
struggle, is established through eternity. It seems, then, 
that we have a certain freedom to import evil into our 
character, or to have it imposed upon us by evil persons 
outside of us, and that God has given us that freedom. 
It differentiates us, as far as we know, from all other 
animals, that we can choose good or evil up to a certain 
point, that there is a struggle between two sides of our 
nature, and that in the struggle we realise, not only 
our distinct personality, but conceive in the recesses ot 
consciousness that we are distinct from all other beings 
in the universe. 


The only question now is—in order to set right our 
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idea of God in the face of His clear permission of a 
selfish will in us,—Is it worth while to have in the 
universe a race which has attained goodness through 
a contention with evil, which has passed through evil 
to reach good; and which has suffered so much in 
the passage? It is ot worth while, and it degrades 
our conception of God, if a single soul for ever 
loses goodness, love, or truth—is lost, to use the 
common word. For then God has not only failed, He 
is put in the wrong. His love is finally overcome by 
evil, and evil has then an absolute existence. There are 
then two powers in the universe, one of which is at 
one time the greatest, and another at another. And 
that is the conclusion to which many thinkers and 
many religions have come. It is not our conclusion. 
In fact, if evil is ever in a single soul to conquer ; if it 
is to last for ever, even in a condition of overthrow ; 
if hatred, pride, self-seeking never perish, but cry out 
against goodness and love in wrath throughout eternity 
—what are these persons declaring; what has really 
happened ? 

This has happened. God has been really beaten in 
the battle. Love has not been able to get the better of 
hate. To trample evil down into hell, to permit it to 
last for ever is not a conquest, save to a despot. The 
real conquest of goodness is to change hate into love, 
evil into good. And your orthodox people who believe 
in an eternal hell, which is to believe in eternal evil, 
proclaim in reality that God has been vanquished all 


along the line. 
On the contrary, if all are brought into absolute 
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union at last with goodness, then the process is 
worth while. For in it, and only by it, humanity 
has been made. A race has been developed which 
may be entirely different from any other race of spirits 
in the universe ; which must certainly be different from 
any race of spirits who have always been good, whose 
products of genius, whose intellectual and moral experi- 
ence, being unattended by struggle, must be radically 
different from ours. 

All we know and have made of art, knowledge, and 
religion, of law and the storied realms of human 
history in act and passion, of aspiration, failure, victory, 
has been won in this battle. And it has been secured 
for ever for the pleasure of eternity, for the undying 
interest of those who have had no battle, who have 
always been at peace, always good. 

If we had had no struggle with evil, if there 
had been nothing but goodness, joy, peace and 
love in the universe, what would not the universe 
have lost! If there had been no intellectual and 
moral struggle against falsehood, wrong, and oppres- 
sion, the whole spiritual world and we should never 
have had the mighty interest of human history; of the 
huge effort to grasp God which religions have made; of 
the long winning of knowledge with the charm of its 
pursuit. Nor should weeverhave had the ineffable sweet- 
ness and majesty of the arts striving after the perfect 
beauty. The very foundation of all the loveliest and 
greatest poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music is in the pain as well as in the joy of the battle, 
in the duel between evil and good, and in the intense 
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passion the strife engenders. Were it not for this 
strife Hamlet would never have been written, nor the 
Agamemnon. The Iliad and the Divine Comedy could 
never have existed. The sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the Art of Italy would never have been. Not one line 
of the great poets would ever have been composed, nota 
single bar of music would ever have represented human 
passion. Nowhere, in the arts, would there have been 
‘Infinite passion and the cry of finite hearts that 
yearn.” 

To gain this, to gain the whole product of humanity, 
it was worth while, I think, to permit the contest, to 
allow of the transient existence of evil; always pro- 
vided that none of those who shared in and created 
the contest of evolution are doomed to ruin: always 
provided that all, on the contrary, are doomed to good. 

It follows—it is part of the idea of this evolution— 
that frequently the divine effluence which pervades 
us has apparently to struggle for its very existence ; 
that sometimes it seems altogether overwhelmed and 
silent ; that in some men and women evil seems to have 
altogether driven out the good or to become, as it 
were, good itself in the minds of men. Of this class 
were those who, seeing the works of Christ, declared 
that they were of the Devil. But it also follows, 
if God be absolute goodness, that this is only tem- 
porary, that a change will take place in these 
persons, if not in this age, or even in the age to 
come, then in the age which will follow; and I dare to 
say Jesus, when his indignation had passed by, felt 
within Himself that even those who had so sinned 
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against the Holy Ghost in them as to call good devilish, 
would be brought to repentance, would at last see the 
good, know that God is in them, and that they must be 
in Him for ever. 

Between these two points—of a full consciousness 
of alife in God, anda full consciousness of evil as one’s 
very life—between these extreme types of men, there 
are in this world, and realised in the battle, infinite 
degrees of goodness and evil, infinite varieties of 
good and evil character, infinitely mixed conditions of 
spiritual life. This diversity of degrees in goodness 
and love is a matter of experience. The fact lies before 
our eyes. And the sharp lines of demarcation drawn 
by religious teachers between good and evil do not 
exist. As in natural evolution, so in spiritual. 
There are no sharply divided species of good and 
evil. The gradations of spiritual life are, with a few 
marked exceptions, as imperceptible as they have 
been in the animal and vegetable life of the natural 
world. But above them all, and dominating all the 
lesser wills, is the sovereign will of God, leading 
all mankind, through evolution, moving according 
to law, to union with itself. The time will come 
when this parenthesis of struggle, this transient exist- 
ence of evil, shall be wholly closed. As we began 
in God, so shall we end in God. 

There are many points in which this theory is 
accordant in idea with the scientific theory of evolu- 
tion in the natural world. So remarkable are they 
that we are almost forced to say that behind these two 
theories (one of the material, the other of the spiritual 
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world) there stands one idea in one mind of which 
they are both the children, of which each is a different 
form; and that in this one thought both these worlds 
are one. 

That, however, is too large -a matter for the close 
of a sermon. It only remains, in conclusion, to 
speak of two things which, through this doctrine of 
God in man, bring us into the realm of practical 
religion. This which I have laid before you is, at any 
rate, a good working faith to have in the midst of a 
world which is fighting a life-battle with all kinds of 
miseries, follies and wrong ; in which battle there are 
thousands wounded, and thousands perishing day by 
day in the bitterest of pains and woes. This is a faith 
which impels us to work, for it thrills us with the deep 
desire to get men and women nearer to their union with 
God. This, by its very life in us, forces us to eradi- 
cate from our work every element in it which does 
merely material good to ourselves. ‘‘ What,” we say, 
“‘ shall I, in this battle, where all around me are contend- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, towards the perfect 
Love—shall I stop to plunder the fallen, or to line my 
own pockets? I cannot do it.” 

This is also a faith which frees us from the mistakes 
of over haste. In the realm of this struggle the moral 
and spiritual worlds do not get on more quickly than 
we know is the case in the natural world, All good 
things seem to loiter on their way. Indeed there are 
many side-steps to make in the evolution of any good. 
We must make up our mind to slow progress, both for 
ourselves and man. Do not, then, be impatient, norin 
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too great a hurry. If you are, your work will be 
spoiled. Remember that deep saying, ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.” Of course, those who 
have got it into their brains that there is no God, only 
the dancing of electric particles, or that death is 
the brilliant end of all men, and yet have love 
of man and love of noble conduct, are in a desperate 
hurry, drive themselves and every one else at 
full gallop, are quite indignant that any one should 
wait, or look at things with a quiet eye. Indeed 
it is no wonder they are so hard pressed. Their time, 
according to their belief, is so short for doing good 
that they must be quick before death annihilates them. 
These ethical pessimists are useful enough. They do 
a great deal of sincere work, but they are naturally 
cumbered with much serving, and they trouble by too 
much nagging the poor world. And they leave 
out, in their headlong course, so much which must 
be done, that often their work has to be re-done. 
Then, too, because they will not be patient, they throw 
men and women and causes away, because these seem 
incurable, ‘‘ This crooked cannot be made straight,” 
they say. “ Leave it alone, nay, put it out of the way” 
—speaking like those monstrous creatures who advo- 
cate the slaughter of all the sickly children in order 
to secure a healthy race. In this unbelieving hurry all 
the irredeemable, as they are called, are cast as rubbish 
to the void. 

It is a cure for these errors and sorrows to know 
that God is sure to bring all things to perfection; that 
He has, as Jesus told us, the outcast and the sinner 
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under His special care. The worse they are, the more 
He determines to make them good. Infinite pains 
and as infinite time as any geologist asks for, God is 
ready to give to these. 

Finally, such a faith destroys our inactivity. It is 
accused of the opposite. “If all things are to be per- 
fected, what need to work for others or for our own 
conduct?” But that is impossible, if the faith be real. 
For then we have so solemn, just and dignified a con- 
ception of God; we see so much infinite thought in 
His work from which we are ashamed to be apart ; we 
gain so mighty an idea of His purpose and of the close 
to which He will bring our own story and the history 
of the race; we gain so wide, just and noble a belief in 
His Fatherhood and its grave persistency of love, that 
we cannot help worshipping Him with a passion of 
faith and love as much greater than the transient 
passions of the earth as the rushing of the sun through 
space is greater than the flight of an arrow through 
the air. 

Then, when such a passion of love and faith is alive 
in us, activity is secured, and there is no other way 
in the world of securing its unfaltering continuance. 
When once we love God and man in God, we can no 
more rest idly than a flower which has life in its root 
can cease to grow. 

So, this faith which I have laid before you does not 
lessen but promote activity. Try to realise it—the 
immanent spirit of God in every man and in the whole 
history of mankind ; the necessary union, after struggle, 
of all mankind with God the Father; the impossibility 
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of any one spirit being lost in eternal evil ; the necessary 
perfection of each and all in eternal goodness. 

That is a faith needful in this stage of society. It 
is vitally necessary now, in order to engage men to 
love God and to love their fellow men. In the way 
of that faith progress lies. Outside of it is delay of 
progress and transient degradation of humanity. 


eaOD IS NOT THE GOD OF THE 
DPap BUT OF THE LIVING, FOR 
ea LIVE TO HIM” 


St. Matt. ii. 32 


Tuis saying of Jesus has all the more force when we 
think of the state of Jewish religion at the time it was 
spoken. That religion dwelt chiefly in the past or 
in the future. It had no roots and no fruit in the 
present. ‘God has been alive,” some said, ‘among 
His people in the elder days, had spoken to Abraham, 
delivered a law to Moses, been the friend of David. 
On the lips of Isaiah He had dwelt like fire, and even 
after the Captivity there were those through whom His 
precepts reached His people. But now He is silent 
and apart. The oracles are dumb. The passion of 
the spiritual life may never rise again. The promised 
Messiah lingers long.” So, like some of our modern 
Churchmen, who look back to the Apostolic age for a 
living religion and find no all-pervading God in the 
doings of our day, these Jews loved only the glories, 
the ritual, the hymns and prayers, the spiritual being, 
of the past. It was a sad and often a slothful religion. 

Others, keener of heart, looked forward. “There is 
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no living power of God with us now; no revelation ; 
no one to speak to us divine words or show us the 
divine life; but in the future we shall regain what we 
have lost. The Kingdom of God is coming. Again 
He will breathe and move among us; again there will 
be arevelation. The Lord whom we seek will suddenly 
come to His temple. Meanwhile, there is not much 
use in working. Things are too bad for us to do any 
good. Waiting is our only duty. We will sit quiet 
and pray. In the future, in its hope is our religion.” 

And Jewish literature was then full of these two 
forms of thought ; nor are they absent from ours. 

But while those who lived for a religion of the past 
or the future, in God behind them or before them, were 
dreaming their life away, the revelation they sought 
was with them in the present, as it is with us, if we 
have eyes to see it. Christ was among them, His 
gospel moving in the streets of their towns, in the 
meadows of the countryside, in the hearts of men, 
women, and children. The divine words were in their 
ears, the divine life was being lived before their eyes, 
and they heard nothing and saw nothing—too much 
engaged in mourning over a bygone religion or in 
looking forward to a future revelation to see that the 
light of the Spirit of God was actually with them, that 
God was living in their present, and never more alive 
among them than at this moment. 

It was this truth of an ever-living God with men 
which Jesus saw, proclaimed, and was. The Kingdom 
of Heaven, He taught, is coming, is here, is in your 
hearts. Nowis the Day of Salvation. God is not alive 
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for you in the past; He is not yet alive for you in the 
future; but He is alive now in this present world with 
which you have to do. God is the God of the living. 
The words He spoke to them were His Father’s words; 
the works He did His Father’s works. God lived in 
Him among them. 

Nor in Him alone did God live. The worlds of 
Nature and man at every moment were revealing God 
to them if they would but open their heart. Look, 
He said, at the shepherd seeking the lost sheep 
on the hills. So God pursues you till He finds 
you. The story is His voice. Look at the father 
running full of joy to meet the son who had left Him 
for riotous living. That is God telling you how He 
receives the repentant sinner. Come into the fields 
where the sower is sowing seed. The various fate of 
the seed on the ground tells the tale of man’s reception 
of God’s good news. See this woman who, having 
lived in sin, lives now in righteousness and is forgiven, 
and knows it and rejoices. That is God living in her 
heart. Look at the rain and sun falling on the just 
and the unjust alike. It is a revelation of His Father- 
hood. Look at the birds above the lake ; your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. How much more does He feed 
you? Consider the lilies of the field. They do not 
trouble about their life, yet God has arrayed them more 
richly than Solomon. Through them He tells you not 
to be anxious for your life, but to trust your Father. 
All the doings of man and Nature image the doings of 
God, are His living revelation. Open your eyes, and 
the living God is everywhere, here, in the present. 
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Look further still. See the thoughts that are grow- 
ing up among you, in publican, in outcast, fisherman 
and husbandmen, in the working men of the towns. 
See the overthrow of formalism; the enfeebling of 
priestcraft ; all men brothers because all are children 
of God; sins forgiven without rites and ceremonies ; 
the soul of man set free from oppressive laws, and only 
asked to love righteousness; the forgetfulness of self 
made the vital law of religious life; God your friend 
and father, not your jealous enemy—consider these 
ideas, rising into vivid life around you; they are the 
living God in the thoughts and soul of the present, 
unveiling Himself in men, not in the past or the future, 
but in the world before your eyes. ‘‘God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” 

Few believed Him, least of all the professed religious 
folk, who then thought that religion had its only home 
with them, and that outside their fold God was not living 
with any man. In that thought they denied the life of 
God in every man, they denied, that is, the root of all 
religion. Alas! that mighty faith, God’s vital presence 
and power in us all, is not the belief of the majority of 
the priests and ministers of churches and sects; and no 
wonder it is not, for it destroys the roots of their earthly 
power. At its breath all ecclesiasticism, all ministries 
which claim a monopoly of God, topple down as falls in 
a great flood a tower built upon the sand. For what does 
that belief in God always living in us tellto men? It 
tells us that there is not the smallest necessity for 
anything outward to bring a man into touch with God; 
that sacrificial services, elaborate rites garments and 
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incense; that commandments and doctrines of men; 
church organisations, schemes of the religious life, 
sacraments, tithes and public prayers, the whole vast 
building of sacerdotalism ; and, outside sacerdotalism, 
the equally vast building of confessions, creeds, doc- 
trines and sect arrangements, are, however needful in 
other ways, needless for the purpose for which it is 
maintained that they are absolutely needful—the pur- 
pose of bringing man to God and God to man. Man 
and God are independent of all these matters. They 
are always at one. They have one life. 

God is living in every man, even in those who are 
plunged in evil. Even there, in the hearts of the 
wicked, the Father burns like a consuming fire, making 
them suffer till they know that He is with then, till 
they are forced to cry, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” A mighty revelation! No wonder they killed 
Jesus for telling them that truth. For it was by deny- 
ing that God could save, except by their means, that 
the priests kept their power. So, to keep their tyranny, 
they slew Him, and would slay Him now. If Jesus 
were to walk our streets to-day and go into the churches, 
chapels, tabernacles, temples, and halls, where men 
declare that only with them is the truth, and salvation 
is only to be found with them, He would find the same 
spirit rampant against which He fought so courageously 
in Palestine. ‘God is not living,” they still cry, “in 
those who do not accept the doctrines of the priest or 
of the minister in the chapel. God is not living in 
those who are not baptized or do not accept the sacra- 
mental view. God is not living in those who do not 
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obey the Church or the sect, who will not have their 
schemes of salvation; God is not living in the outcast 
and the criminal, in the heretic, the infidel and the 
atheist. These are apart from Him; He has left them 
to themselves.” 

That is a lie. God never leaves any man. The evil 
of these theories is all the more evil because they are 
used for the wickedest thing in the world—the keeping 
of false power over the souls of men. God is then 
used fora devilish purpose. It is the worst of idolatries, 
This is indeed to crucify Jesus afresh and to put His 
doctrine to an open shame. 

Yet, I wish to keep free from any attack on men. 
To God they answer, not to us ; and He (for He is with 
them also) will make them understand in this life or 
the next what is the truth of truths. Yet it is time 
they should know better. It is time they should shake 
off the exclusive theories which slew Jesus and have 
brought untold misery upon the world. Now that the 
mass of folk (in the growth among men of nobler con- 
ceptions of love, justice and truth, in the nearer approach 
of the world to the view Jesus had of the character 
of God), have become more Christian than many 
teachers of religion, it is imperative that these 
teachers should understand Christ better and make 
their teaching agree with His. They must learn that 
God is the God of the living without exception. If 
they do not learn it they will be swept away. 

This is a time when we think of the Advent of 
Christ. Let us pray for a new advent in religious 
thought. We think to-day of Him whose coming 
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redeemed those enslaved by sin into a new life, who 
revealed God the Father living in every man. We 
think of the resurrection of the world from a dead into 
a living society. We think of the restoration of the 
soul from the grave of sorrow into the life of joy and 
peace. And shall we not also think of the advent of 
a truer Christianity which shall overthrow doctrines 
which have shut out men from God, which have pictured 
God as apart from men in anger, which have denied 
that He loves all, which have trampled upon Christ by 
declaring that God is the Father only of a few, and not 
of all? Pray, at this sacred time, that you may hear 
the-voice of prophets, as strong in spirit as Moses 
and as strongly supported by God, saying to these 
Pharaohs who enslave the souls of men by cruel 
doctrine, “ Let my people go, that they may serve 
me.” 

Take another side of the matter. There is a whole 
set of religious teachers who, like the Jews, see God 
almost altogether in the past. In the Early Church, 
among the fathers of the faith religion was pure and 
God was living. Now He is not with men as once He 
was. Oh for one hour, they cry, of apostolic faith and 
martyr fervour, of the days when God had not for- 
saken men ! 

Their religion then is that ofa God who was most alive 
in the times that are dead. A mournful affair! Some 
spend their time in regret, in a worship of dead things, 
wandering among graves ; and, of course, blinded with 
a mist of death and sorrow, they cannot see God 
thrilling like light through every movement of the living 
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present, nor hear the daily music of His life in the 
march of humanity. 

There are others who are sick of the present, 
and who, because they do not work for man, or 
love man as Jesus loved him, despair of humanity. 
“All is evil now, they say; there is no faith or 
justice! No God that we can see is present with 
us. He has left the world, and is hidden in His 
pavilion. Our hope is in a fresh revelation in the 
future. In that hope alone we live.” And the result 
is sloth, and indifference to humanity, and isolated 
selfishness, and trances of despair succeeded by doubt- 
ful expectation—a condition of soul in which nothing 
noble is done and nothing difficult endured. Both 
these views are reflected in the movement of the world 
around us, and in our personal life, or in that of 
those well known to us, we shall find many examples 
of them. 

When illness comes, is our soul angry with God, do 
we think that He has left us? He was with us in 
the past, when we were well. Is the vision of Him 
darkened, now we are ill? When bitter sorrow 
touches us, do we cry out, ‘God is angry with me. 
He has left me?” When we read a book which 
disturbs our faith, is all we have believed of God 
shattered in a week? When things were easy we felt 
God in us. Now they are hard, is He gone? ‘Once 
He loved me; now He loves me no more. I mourn 
for the God of the past. My present life is a vast 
regret. Perhaps He may come in the future. I will 
hope for Him therein, but now I have no God!” Is 
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that our bitter cry? Is that faith? Is that the view 
of Jesus ? When the worst sorrow came, when deser- 
tion, cruelty and death were at His throat, did He 
think He had lost His God? Is this to be a Christian 
man? It is, on the contrary, to run away from Christ. 
It is doubt and its weakness, doubt bordering on 
despair. 

There is only one escape from that; one freedom. 
It is in the knowledge of a truth. And the truth is 
that which Jesus proclaimed—‘ God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living, for all live to Him.” Take 
courage, God has not forsaken man. Even in our 
punishment He lives and moves. He may be with us 
as consuming fire, but He is with us. When does 
He ever leave us? In everything, at every time, 
He lives and strives with man. In every breathing 
soul, in the thoughts, the loves, the emotions, the 
moral powers of man, He lives. In man’s imagination 
and creations ; in his sense of beauty, and the arts that 
flow from it; in his daily business, in the movement 
of his history, in the advance of his science, in the de- 
velopment of his law, in the ebb and flow of his 
opinions, in the strife of nations toward a more perfect 
society, in the clash of classes to produce a greater 
national harmony, in the common life of men and 
women, in their affections, conscience, intellect and 
spirit, the Spirit of God is the living power. 

Whenever one of you rises out of the death of sin 
into a righteous life; whenever one of you rises above 
his sorrow or temptation into steadfast life for his duty ; 
whenever a great movement in a class, a nation, or an 
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association of nations is made towards justice, mercy, 
peace or righteousness ; whenever science makes a new 
discovery or unfolds a new law; whenever beauty, 
having exhausted one of its forms, appears radiant 
in another, and art is born afresh in music, painting or 
poetry; whenever a new hope of good arises among 
men, or a new faith works by a new love in humanity ; 
whenever, among men who are oppressed, freedom 
initiates its struggle; whenever men and women knit 
themselves together to overthrow abuses by establishing 
just uses ; wherever there is good and love and the life 
that is in them, and is their form—what is there? 
What energy lies below these events and things ? What 
is moving, acting, loving there? Oh slow of heart to 
believe—it is nothing else but the life of God Almighty, 
the Father of mankind, Emmanuel, God with us. For 
God is not the God of the dead but of the living. 

That is the liberating belief of the world; the first of 
faiths, the driving power of humanity, the foremost 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Who has it is a Christian, 
though every Church should call him heretic or blas- 
phemer. And it is more than likely that many accre- 
dited teachers of religion will give him that name, 
for it is they who say that God is not in all the work of 
the world, only in the work they call sacred ; not in all 
places and at all times, but only in certain consecrated 
spots and hours; not living in the business of the 
world, in government, law, medicine and manual 
labour, in parliament and municipal councils, in the 
unions of classes and nations, in the work of commerce, 
of knowledge, of literature and art. They have divided 
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what they call “ profane” from what they call “sacred.” 
They have shut the Father out of the lives of the mass 
of His children. This is the great curse the religious 
world has imposed on the working world. To this 
false doctrine is traceable more than half of the unbelief, 
indifference to religion, despair, atheism, and misery of 
the souls of men all over the Christian world. To this 
we partly owe the low standard of morality in 
business, the thought that anything may be done 
in order to make money which does not bring us 
into contact with the law. To this we owe that 
expediency is the master of politics and not morality ; 
that the doing of just and merciful things, no 
matter what they cost us, is so far removed from the 
policy of Europe and America. “ What has pity and 
self-sacrifice and abstract justice and truth to do,” men 
cry, “with politics?” That is a cry which would be 
hushed at once if we believed in a God who lived in and 
ruled the nation. To do justice and love mercy and 
walk humbly with our God—how much of that is in 
our business and lawand politics ? Does the character 
of God command our daily work; is it hallowed by 
us on earth as it is in heaven; or do we act as if 
God were dead, as if love, justice, and righteous deal- 
ing were trifling dreams, and not the awful realities 
they are? 

There are many, thank God, who stand for Him, 
who maintain with Christ that where justice, love 
and righteousness are violated in the work of the 
world, God is alive in judgment, moving like a burn- 
ing fire, not only to consume the evil, but also to move 
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the good to more of goodness, and the loving towards 
higher love, and the doers of right into a greater 
righteousness. 


Lastly, that God is the God of the living is just as true 
for us in our personal life as it is for the great world. 
And since Jesus spoke most to persons, it is that portion 
of the truth we find most frequently on His lips. He 
told the Pharisees that God was with all who lived, 
without exception, as a Father. They hated Him for 
that, for it spoiled their power. He told the same to 
the sinners, and they loved Him for it and left their sin. 
The truth had made them free. 

He tells the same to us. God hears our faintest cry 
for righteousness, our faintest wish to love Him. He 
cannot but hear, for He lives in our hearts. 

When we believe this, we are freed from sin, for we 
love righteousness ; nay, more, we have power to over- 
come all the pains of life. For, when sin and temptation 
are loud in our heart, when we can scarcely breathe in 
the fierce day of sorrow, we know, in this faith, that we 
are not alone in our weakness; that one cry, charged with 
enough of faith, will bear us into an inward peace. 
IlIness comes and beats us down. “ What matter; 
God is with me still, I amin His hand. All will be 
well.” Suffering attacks us; we can scarcely bear to 
live, loss is so bitter. ‘I am not alone,” we say; “my 
Father is with me.” Doubt and despair beset us. But 
that arises in our heart, which is like a star in storm, 
‘I am a fool,’ we cry; ‘God my Father has never 
left me for one moment,” That is the power of life, 
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Nothing can stand against it; and the end is absolute 
victory. 

Then, when we have established our faith in a God 
who lives with us now, the belief of a living God in the 
past, and to come in the future, is not lost, but more 
intimately gained. We can then realise that He has 
been in all our past, and in all the past of human 
history; that He is certain to be living in all our future, 
and in all the future of mankind. 

Therefore, though the present is most to us, because 
God to us is most living then, we honour the past, for 
in God we are its offspring. We have a good hope for 
the future, since for us and all mankind it must be filled 
with our Father’s life. Is not the future at this moment, 
in the absolute world, filled with His energy ? 

When we think thus we lose the sense of time and 
space. We abide, and know that we abide in the 
eternal and the infinite. We live, and know we live 
for ever. The light and heat of the sun may be 
quenched ; every star in the myriad-peopled depths of 
space may be dissolved, but we—we cannot pass away ; 
our life can never be extinguished. God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living, for all live to Him. 
Conquest abides in this truth and final joy. 


THERE IS NOTHING COMMON 
OR SINCERAN: 


And Peter said to them, Ye know how that it is an unlaw- 
ful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company or come 
unto one of another nation; but God hath showed me that 


I should not call any man common or unclean. 
AGTS xX, 23. 


Att his life long, S. Peter with his brethren had held that 
the Gentiles were unclean, common, not worthy of care, 
thought or feeling. What the Moslem feels now to the 
Christian the Jew felt for the Gentiles. Then S. Peter 
had this vision, or the vision was invented afterwards 
to express the change which passed over the Jewish 
disciples of Jesus; invented, some say, after Paul had 
brought the Gentiles into the fold, to prove that 
S. Peter had also done this work, and was the first in 
it. Whether that theory be true or not, this is plain— 
that the time arrived when Jewish prejudice gave way. 
The story at least proves that. It would not have been 
invented without facts with which to support it. 

When it was written, it is plain that the Christian 
Jew no longer thought the Gentile was of a different 
blood from himself, of a profane and despised race. It 
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is a feather in the cap of Christianity that this should 
be the case. In thirty years or so a vast prejudice 
had disappeared. Thirty years after the death of 
Mohammed, the fierce intolerance of the Moslem for 
the Christian had largely increased. Thirty years after 
the death of Christ the intolerance of the Christian Jew 
for the Gentile had all but disappeared. That is re- 
markable. Even in the hot air of Jerusalem this story 
arose, in order to say that Peter and the Jewish 
Christian party no longer considered the Gentile 
common or unclean. They knew at last that, of what- 
ever race, colour, or class men were, they were sons of 
God, of the same lineage, travellers to the same goal, 
brothers during the voyage, and when the voyage was 
done, brothers still in the immortal country. And 
when they knew it, and, urged by the knowledge, came 
to know those whom they had repulsed, they wondered 
they had been blind so long. For they found among 
the Gentiles, when prejudice had cleared away, the 
same desires for good they had themselves, the same 
motions of conscience, the same longings to be freed 
from sin, the same aspirations to God, the same 
passions which had to be ruled and used, the same 
affections and their workings. The Gentile lover 
clasped his sweetheart’s hand as fondly as the Hebrew, 
motherhood was as tender, sister and brother went 
together with as much confidence, friend clung as close 
to friend, the love which was ready to lay down life was 
as deep, among the aliens as among themselves. They 
knew at last that the human heart beat in the same 
noble fashion, in the same beauty of sacrifice, all over 
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the world. The differences of caste, of race, those 
made by wealth and learning, perished in men who 
were thus convinced of the unity of the human race 
in God. No man was by nature common, none unclean. 
Every man was akin to, ennobled by descent from, the 
Father. That was his right of race. This was the 
ideal truth they grasped, and it was embodied in this 
story. But though it was grasped, though the world 
has never lost the thought, though it has steadily 
developed and is now developing still more, yet it was 
broken into after a time; and the Church of Christ 
itself, led away by the imperial traditions of the 
Empire, was of all sinners against it the worst, ay, and, 
strange to say, of all supporters of it the best. 

When shall we, as a nation, as persons, live as if it 
were true to us? When shall we understand that 
there is no race and no class all over the world which 
is to be despised? When shall we see, beneath all 
outward differences, the one human conscience, the one 
human heart, the one moral aim, the one deep affection 
in which we are all one? When shall we feel that this 
is the universal in humanity, and that in its common 
universality is the greatness, glory and beauty of 
humanity? Alas! we seem far enough away from it. 
The prophets of the race write of it in vain; the poets 
speak of its truth in vain; the historians teach it in 
vain. In vain at least for thousands. Class looks 
down on class. Wealth and Poverty despise each 
other; Capital and Labour stand over against each 
other with drawn swords; the European despises the 
Asiatic, and the Asiatic the European; colour still 
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seems to make a difference. When thousands of 
Arabs were reaped by the sickle of war some years ago 
there was scarcely any thought of pity for the slaughter 
we had done. It may have been necessary, and indeed 
their deeds were death-bearing; but had they been ot 
our colour more compassion had been shown. And in 
every case, between rich and poor, master and work- 
man, peer and peasant, royal houses and mechanics in 
their garret, between Hindoo and Englishman, Negro 
and American, savage and scientist, there is, save 
from the accident of birth and the drift of circum- 
stances, no essential difference at all. They are all 
one in their universal humanity. There is no difference, 
on that ground, between them, save in that made by 
their lovingness and goodness in the eyes of God, 
and in the eyes of that vast Being of humanity 
which lives from age to age—an undying Judge. 
There is no man common, no man unclean. This 
is the secret of the future; it is the ground of that 
revolution which moves inevitably but quickly 
forward, in which class distinctions and privileges, 
national and race enmities, all divisions—save those 
made by intelligence used for the common good, and 
goodness wrought in humble Icve of man—will be 
drowned at last like Pharaoli and his haughty chieftains 
in the Sea of Brotherhood. 

The foundation of that standeth sure; it is the 
universal Fatherhood of God. Till men believe in it, 
and act on their belief in the social state, there will 
always be that condition of war which prevails now 
over the whole earth, and as much in what we call 
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peace as in the days of battle between the tribes 
of men. Christ proclaimed this true foundation of 
peace. And S. Paul, when he saw most deeply into 
his Master’s mind, declared it. ‘ He hath made of one 
blood all nations on the face of the whole earth, if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Hin, for He is not 
far from any one of us.” 

Secondly, if we wish to extend the meaning of the 
phrase beyond its particular interpretation here, we 
may read it in this fashion—Under that which is 
common lies that which is greatest. In the text the 
word has more or less the meaning which is now 
attached to the word “ vulgar ”—that which is despised. 
But that meaning arose from the habit of men not 
caring for that which they had always, but only for 
some rare, uncommon thing. And the meaning I now 
allot to the word, for the purpose of this second obser- 
vation, is this—it is not the seldom seen, the rarely 
met with, which is best and loveliest, as men think; 
it is the common things of earth and air, the common 
things of the human heart, which are the greatest and 
the most fair. When we have got that thought to 
rule in our hearts, the whole of life—its manner of 
thinking and acting, its appreciations, judgments and 
aims, are changed. And when we are thus changed, 
we know that the real vulgarity, the real commonness, 
is to admire or love any class, or anything, for their 
exclusiveness or their rarity. For then the power of 
obtaining what is worthy of admiration and love would 
be in the hands of wealth alone; and wealth in its 
excess is the great vulgariser of all it touches. 
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That is not Nature’s way. It would have been 
eminently ill-bred of her had she made the most beau- 
tiful things the most seldom found. On the contrary, 
Nature has been so kind to us that all that we need 
for the loveliness and charm of eye and ear and touch, 
for the exalting and adorning of the mind, for the 
fairest emotion of the heart, for the aspiration of 
imagination and the imagination of aspiration, for all 
that the artist can desire, and all that the lover of 
beauty can wish—is scattered broadcast, in universal 
profusion, over the realm of outward nature and of 
the human heart. Infinite beauty, joy and love are 
poured out before us in the things which are most 
common, if we will but open our eyes and love. 

What is out of the common is always, both in things 
and souls, less lovely than the things we meet in 
nature at every step, than the common feelings which 
we share with all our fellow men and woman. It is 
under the universal and the common that the greatest 
good and power lie, and the finest loveliness abides. 

It is that which the poets rediscovered with regard 
to nature at the end of the eighteenth century, and it 
created and shaped into loveliness the whole of the 
nature-poetry of the last century. It was that which 
recreated landscape art. It was that which made 
natural description in prose writing so universal an 
element in every kind of book, especially in fiction, till 
every part of the scenery of the travelled globe was 
made known to us; and England’s weather in all its 
moods, and her landscape in all its variety, were en- 
deared to us. It was that which, stealing into science, 
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helped to popularise it and give it charm. It was this 
little discovery which did it all. Wordsworth gave it 
almost universal application. He, above all, had in 
least things the sense of greatest. Whenever he looked 
into the daily doings of the flowers and clouds, of waters 
and light—into those things which the eyes of men 
wandered carelessly over and called common—he saw 
the infinite Beauty building and unbuilding, the universal 
at work in the particular, the life of the great whole 
forming itself, with a special direction in each of the 
parts, so that there was nothing which was not great 
and fair, glorious and alive. 

Shelley was, in quite another way, equally moved. 
Nothing can be more delicate, more subtly word-refined, 
more full of successive waves of images overtaking 
each other, or more keenly thrilled by the spiritual 
passion of his senses, than are his descriptions of 
Nature. ‘This at least,” we say, “is the isolated, the 
unique, the seldom seen.” Well, that is not the case 
at all. The things he describes chiefly, most lovingly, 
in which beauty most inspires him, into which he can- 
not get enough poetry, are the things which men and 
women who love what is rarely seen consider common- 
place. The everyday thingsof nature are the source 
of his passion and his song, the cloud in the sky, the 
lark in Heaven, the common woodland paths and wild 
flowers, the river among the meadows, the passing 
storm of wind, the moving of the sea, the wild roses in 
the hedge, the bubbles in the stream, nothing which is 
not seen every day and everywhere. He too, like 
Wordsworth, had this truth, and it opened his eyes. 
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Along with it came another power, which belongs 
to Wordsworth pre-eminently among modern poets, 
the power of seeing in the common doings of nature 
pictures of the life of man, so that all nature is 
humanised. It is a mighty poetic power, and _ its 
exercise is always most active around that which is 
most common and simple in nature. 

If we make nature reflect ourselves, we do ill, or, at 
least, ill if we continue it too far; but if we see in 
nature the image of the common human life of all, 
we do well, and the interest of our outward life is 
deepened. Nay, more; we become conscious of an 
underlying harmony between man and nature, which 
supplies us with enough of imaginative speculation to 
make our daily walks, our every glance out of the 
window on the sky, as delightful for thought and 
emotion as the whole world of books. Lay hold firmly 
on this truth. Use it asa key to unlock the world of 
nature. Under the common lies the greatest, under it 
the most beautiful abides. 

Nor is it different in the world of human nature. It 
is not in the remote and subtle feelings of the heart, 
nor in the strange or abnormal passions, nor in the 
specialities of the imagination that what is greatest 
lies, and what is most lovely and moving for man. 
The greatest affections are the simplest. The everyday 
humanities are the most beautiful—the common love 
and goodness of the world of men. Of course I do not 
speak of evil or selfishness, which are common enough, 
but of things which have a capacity in them of beauty 


and goodness, and of their greatness. To give up self 
F 
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for another’s sake is even more universal than selfish- 
ness, and its beauty is indescribable. We meet it in 
lower forms among the savages; it has come down to 
them from the higher animals, and we find it here 
among the darkest criminals. It rises through a million 
million forms to the highest—to the self-sacrifice of a 
man for the whole world. It is common enough ; every- 
where it flowers into lovely life, scattered, like the 
daisy on the fields, over the whole of the country of 
mankind—always great, even in its lowest forms; 
always, even in them, holding within itself the capacity 
of development into the supremest image of loveliness, 
such as we have seen in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, what is not contained in it which is not 
most beautiful—all sweet stories of motherhood and of 
youthful love ; all courage and fortitude in ill-fortune ; 
all tenderness of friendship; all noble misery, and all 
conquest of it; all longing of fatherhood for children ; 
all devotion of children to their parents; all gracious 
and constant affection ; all patriotism ; all seeking and 
saving of the lost. “These are common things, like the 
sea and the sky, and the streams and flowers, and the 
business of the earth and weather. They have at root 
no rarity, no subtlety, no specialty. They belong 
to every nation and class of men. On their ground we 
all meet and clasp hands. Yet, common as they are, in 
them is contained all the great poems, all the great 
stories, all the great pictures, all the great music of the 
world. The other poems, pictures and music, which deal 
with the less common, are often lovely, but they are not 
of the highest loveliness. The more we recede from 
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what is common in humanity, from what is simplest, 
the more we leave the highest greatness and the highest 
loveliness behind. 

Did we but understand that, how much more divine 
and interesting our life with men would be! There is 
outpoured before us, as the field flowers are out- 
poured upon the meadows, an infinite wealth of the 
loveliest humanities, and we think as little of them as 
we do of the air we breathe, of the blue lift of sky 
above, and the rustling of the universal trees. And 
yet, all is there. Oh, more and more our prayer should 
be, “‘Open thou mine eyes, O Lord.” 

It was this that Jesus saw and understood, and His 
teaching was based upon it. It leaps to light in His 
sayings and His parables. The common things of 
earth and air, the everyday doing of the animals, were 
to Him the explanation and revelation of God’s doing 
with man, of man’s right-doing with his fellow-men. 
The growing seed, the vine and the branches, the birds 
of the air, the flowers by the lake, the grass of the 
fields, the rain and wind of Heaven, the shepherd seek- 
ing the sheep, the prodigal coming home, the evening 
meal, the bridegroom coming down the street—these 
daily things held in them for Him and us truths of 
infinite significance and of divine beauty. Almighty 
God was in them, and eternal youth. 

That which yet remains to speak of is the more 
spiritual side of the subject. ‘‘ First the natural, after- 
wards that which is spiritual.” It is not so much the 
extraordinary states of soul which are interesting as 
the most usual, It is not the soul battling with strange 
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and difficult trouble which awakens the longest desire 
to know what help to give, the deepest desire to pene- 
trate the heart of man. It is the soul struggling with 
the common trials which come to all. We call them 
common and pass them by. But in them that daily 
interest lives which has been felt since the beginning 
of the world, and which never passes into satiety. 

The young man going into the world, the girl 
striving within to find room in which to act, to shape 
herself ; God speaking to them both—how they will 
answer Him; what form they will give themselves ; how 
circumstances will touch them ; what they will be when 
a few years have gone by; the youth, the freshness, 
the quick hope and transient despair, the strife so 
silent and so self-contained within them ; their soul 
crying out for food; their aspirations, their ideals, 
their voiceless prayers and joys—nothing is more 
common—yet nothing in the world is more full of 
undying interest. Why, if we would{but open our eyes 
to see it, watch it, sympathise gently with it, pray for 
it, and love it, we should have enough of passionate 
interest to fill our life to the brim. 

That, however, has the charm of youth. There is 
not much charm in middle age. We call life common 
then; the bloom is gone. The hot afternoon soon 
takes all the shadows away which make the landscape 
of life various. But the soul—the inward life of these 
men and women—there is the interest. It is then 
that things in life are often the most wonderful. It is 
in this common, earth-to-earth life, as it is thought, 
that the worst trials of life come, that the battle between 
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good and evil is hottest, that the sorrows and the 
loves are most profound, that the secrets are deepest, 
that the loneliness of the heart is felt most keenly, 
that underneath the quiet aspect the storm is raging, 
that the deadliest ruin is accomplished and the greatest 
salvation won. We see men and women, grave, un- 
ruffled, ordinary people, moving, each in their place, 
in sober fitness, through society. “ Is this,” we say, 
“what youth ends in; is this still commonplace the 
end?” Oh, lift the veil! let the great poet come by, 
and there is Othello or Hamlet, silent misery or 
guilty joy—unfathomed worlds! There is nothing 
commonplace. Wherever there is a human heart, 
God is dealing with it; and where He is, there is the 
infinite. 

As common is the inward struggle out of sin into 
righteousness ; the bitter repentance that changes into 
hope; the coming of Jesus, in the birth of self-forgetful 
love, into the soul ; the inward haste of the imperfect 
to find the perfect, of the child to reach and claim the 
Father; the universal striving in humanity—common 
but not commonplace. Nay, rather, when we think of 
the inconceivable multitude who, from the beginning 
until now, have laboured with a mighty cry towards 
the unknown perfection, no sublimer thought, even 
through all its days of misery, can be conceived. Its 
interest is undying, its passion the source of all that is 
deepest in divinity, tenderest in feeling, nearest to the 
heart of man, ay, to the heart of God. And its great- 
ness, even in its weakness, is worthy of His love, 

Then comes death, commonest of all things in 
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the world save birth of which we are unconscious. 
There are deaths which draw to them the eyes of all 
men. But the common deaths, the deaths we think 
unclean—nothing on this earth is more solemn, more 
romantic, more the source of vital feeling, curiosity 
and interest. It issoeven to those who have seen in it 
extinction—how much more to those who know it is 
the opening door of everlasting life, the leaping of a 
fountain, the flowering of the plant. Even those who 
are guilty of great evil, or whom all the world has 
called dull, are at that moment touched into greatness ; 
are left at last, when all is over, to a silent beauty. 
The face goes back to innocence and calm. We see 
them as God sees them, and we forgive all wrong and 
only remember good. They are common and unclean 
no more, even to our foolish eyes and hasty judgments. 

Only one thing is as common and more great. It is 
the immortal life to which the door is death. As in 
death is God, so also He is in the greater life that 
follows it. Common it is to all, a universal boon; and 
though there it contains retribution, its work brings 
us ever nearer to God. And when we are near its 
perfectness it will be lovelier than tongue can tell or heart 
imagine. We shall then at last understand that the 
simplest things of nature, humanity and God, those 
which men in their vanity called common, are the 
greatest and the loveliest; the fountains of all high 
thought, the fires of all true feeling, the bond of all 
union between the nature of God and the nature of man. 
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And this work, yet once more, signifieth the removing of 
those things that are shaken, as of things that are, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.—HeEz. xii. 27. 


THERE are those in this varying life of ours who from 
early youth to latest age move consistently on a straight 
path. Their place of departure is always seen as they 
look back, their goal is always clear as they look for- 
ward. ‘There has been no break in their lives; the 
thread is even throughout. Nor has their inward life 
been checked or hurried in its development. Day has 
been knit to day in natural piety, in ordered progress. 
They have not desired too much, or loved too much, 
or disliked too much. They have been simple in their 
relations to men and women, to places, to parties and 
to creeds. 

It is common to hear these characters depreciated. 
They are too quiet ; incapable of storm and therefore 
incapable of strong feeling, dull, monotonous, unworthy 
of love. That is the judgment of quick youth upon 
them; or of those who, having an impetuous character, 
wish to excuse the evils into which headlong impulse 
has betrayed them. 

But the fact is that when such even, quiet characters 
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are also noble in conduct, and when their aim is high, 
they are the support and comfort of the world. Wearied 
men and women, tired of excitement, rest upon them, 
find peace in their simplicity and repose in their steady 
affection. They are only dull to those who are running 
wild, only monotonous to those who are tossing in the 
storm. There is a certainty in a character which has 
been orderly developed which is a blessing to the 
multitude who are disorderly. And the time comes 
when most men and women feel that calm is better 
than storm, simplicity than complexity, few wants than 
many, one desire or two, held firmly and steadily pur- 
sued, than a great number lightly taken up and lightly 
left. Then we turn to such characters, and ask them 
to be with us, to lead us in their way, to bring us into 
their peace. We have lived with Shelley, we wish now 
to live with Wordsworth. 

But the other type, the broken, changing, varied, 
impulsive character, the character of many desires and 
many paths, needs training, self-control, the quiet work 
of God upon it; needs, when it is wearied with itself, 
to sit apart and listen to the great Voices of the world 
who have fought the good fight and become victors 
in it; needs above all to find certainties worth having, 
ideas which it may strictly obey, divine truths which 
cannot be spoken, but on which it may stand firm at 
last. 

For it has been much confused in outward life, and 
in the life within even more confused. Its road of life 
has wound in and out, with many excursions, till it is 
almost a labyrinth. The goal at the end has been 
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rarely seen, so rocky and forest-clad have been the 
places into which this character has wandered, so 
intricate the turnings. Life, love, religion, knowledge 
have had no orderly development. Each has gone 
through many phases, separate, unconnected with one 
another. Nay, the very personality of those who live 
in this fashion does not seem the same at different 
periods. Even in that there is no unity. Three, four 
distinct lives have been lived. 

This may be interesting, but it is often full of 
weariness ; and when middle age comes, it is irritating 
to have no feeling of harmony, of connected growth, 
of unbroken individuality. ‘I look back,” they say, 
“on my life”—and I sketch a condition which lies 
beneath the placid outside of many men and women— 
“and far away, as in a misty fairyland, lies my youth. 
The boy I see walking there has no relation to me. 
My life, my pursuits, my interests are not those the 
boy loved or pursued. I know the figure; it is my 
own, but it is a stranger now. It has a separate 
personality. 

“‘T pass a little further on,” they continue, ‘‘and a 
new man, a new woman has been born, with new 
desires, new aims, new impulses, new circumstances. 
I know the figure I see in that world of early 
manhood, but it also is a stranger. Is it a ghost of 
myself I see wandering in the cities, among the 
fields of a phantom land? Was it possible I was 
there? Is it possible that I did those things, loved 
in that fashion, worked at those objects? Memory 
faintly affirms that the life was mine, but it is a 
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different personality I see moving in it through the 
mist of years. 

‘It were well if it had continued, for that early life 
was fairly steady. But my impulsive, broken character 
got the better of me—and a convulsion separated me 
from early manhood. It came to pass that the un- 
satisfied desires, the fatal habit of yielding to impulse, 
the impatience of quiet growing, the love of change, 
began to tell, and one day I was swept away into 
another life, another land, other aims, to follow another 
goal. Outwardly, things remained the same—inwardly, 
there was as much change as if I had been born 
again into a new being and in a new country. I 
lived then two lives, in two worlds, with, as it were, 
two characters. Neither the inward nor the outward 
life touched the other at any point. The influence of 
this double life was to break me up still more into parts, 
to separate my personality, to destroy its unity of 
growth. As I look back on that time, I see two 
personalities whose name is one, but each of them 
move and walk apart; and worst of all, with neither 
of these have I, as lam now, any connection what- 
ever. For now, in the evening of my life, I have 
escaped from the impulse that swept me away into that 
sudden new career. I entered it in ignorance, not 
caring where it led me. It led me over an unknown 
country, and I traversed it at full gallop. Every nook 
of it I penetrated, and when I had gone through all 
its joys and sorrows, I was driven out of it with 
violence by my own weariness, and found myself 
flung down on the common path of life, with all my 
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powers drained dry. Again I saw the true goal of 
being, again I was on the straight road that duty 
has built for man, but it seemed impossible, so ex- 
hausted was I, to take up my burden and walk 
steadily on. 

“But I could not lie still for ever, and I moved 
on, gaining strength as I moved, recovering the days 
that were lost, till now a new life has come to me; new 
energies are born; a new landscape spreads around 
me; new love, new hope, new faith are mine. And with 
these, there is a new personality. I am another man 
again. 

“But though I have regained another, better and 
steadier life; rescued myself from the storm — yet 
my personality is even more broken up than before. 
A new change is added to all the previous changes. 

‘All is confusion then when I consider what I 
have been. I have been many men and women, not 
one. I have had one personality in youth. It is 
now almost a phantom. I have had another per- 
sonality in manhood and womanhood. It iseven more 
phantom-like than that of youth, because the breaking 
away from it was so sudden and so complete. I 
have had two more persons in myself when I divided 
my outward and inward life. And, now, I am another 
being altogether. 

“This is not a condition to boast of, as I once 
thought, but the very contrary. There has been 
no real growth in it, no development from seed 
to branch, from branch to leaf, from leaf to blossom, 
from blossom to fruit. There has been no unity 
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of life, thought or duty. If I would ‘pass into 
the other world as one soul I must begin again to 
form a personality which shall not be subject to unpre- 
meditated change, which may have sufficient consist- 
ency to realise itself as one, to live in a clear steadfast 
relation to man and to God.” 

This is the sketch of a common history at the pre- 
sent day, when what we call civilisation has made, by 
its complexity, the ways of life so various, the tempta- 
tions of life so numerous, the changes of life so easy; 
and the main question to ask is this, “‘ How shall we 
get some unity, some steady growth, some clearly 
outlined sense of being into our life?” 

The first answer is that this disunited personality 
has been caused by our following only the dictates of 
our will, which has recognised no other power but its 
own. That is a sad state of mind ; and the sadness is 
all the greater because we are proud of it. The will 
owning no obedience save to itself, and believing 
in nothing higher than itself, is subject to all the evils 
of irresponsible power. It is, while thinking itself 
master, the servant in reality of the passions, or of 
those circumstances which kindle aimless thought or 
wrong desires. These drive it hither and thither to 
every point of the compass over the sea of life. 

Some, having no clear goal of any kind, drift at the 
mercy of every change, impulse, or circumstance. How- 
ever, that is not the case with all. There is generally 
some orderin human lives, even in the midst of disorder; 
there are, generally, three or four main tendencies in 
every life, and in each of these the unsubjected will 
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establishes such diverse personalities as those of which 
I have spoken. 

The first thing to do then is to get the will 
into subjection to a steadier, wiser, more righteous 
Will—to a Will outside of itself, which shall com- 
mand its respect and win its love. And this Will 
exists, the embodiment of righteousness and love, the 
Divine Spirit in our souls who speaks to us, who knows 
us better than we know ourselves. Our salvation is in 
the working of this will. And when we are weary 
of the restless craving, the aimless changing of our 
own will, He offers us the rest of obedience to His 
Will—repose in His unchangeable goodness, help in 


the unwavering of His love. ‘My child,” He cries, 
“give yourself tome. My Will is goodness, make it 
thy will.” 


We hear, and outwearied with ourselves we yield to 
Him. His word in our souls makes and becomes our 
duty ; and as the law He gives changes not—the obey- 
ing of it makesour life at one with itself and at one with 
the universe. Unity of thought, feeling and act now 
belongs to us; and the personality which emerges 
from this unity grows steadily, is knit together, pursues 
one aim, proceeds on one path, and never can be 
divided from its own unity. 

We know how it happens on earth, when, hav- 
ing followed many paths in a useless life, we are 
suddenly brought into contact with some one who 
masters us, not by force but by character, whom we 
revere and approve, whose principles we accept 
because to follow them harmonises our being, brings 
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strength to moral character and peace to our restless 
heart. 

We know also what it is when any great idea, out- 
side of ourselves, seizes on us, and takes the reins of 
the chariot of the will; when, for example, we are 
mastered by the thought that we must live for man, 
and not for ourselves. What unity, what growth, what 
harmony then passes into our life; and wth the unity 
and growth—what a clear personality is created! 

But these are not enough. The man we revere may 
fail; the principles he holds we may find hereafter to 
be inadequate to direct the whole of life. The idea, 
even such an idea as devotion to the cause of man, is 
liable—when we have failed to carry it out, or when it 
has suffered defeat or incurred despair in our minds— 
to slip away from us, and leave us hopeless of its fulfil- 
ment. 

We want something more than earth can give us. 
We want the unchangeable good; the absolute love, 
the perfect character; and we want these in One who 
is in a personal relation to us—the relation of a father 
to a child. We want God the Father—in whom right- 
eousness is loving and love always righteous ; whose 
law is always the same, whose thoughts are incapable 
of shifting. 

To know Him, to believe in Him and to love Him, 
and therefore to obey Him; to submit our will to His 
willingly, and with joy—that is the one thing we need 
to enable us to overcome wrong, to master impulse, to 
have power over all that divides and disharmonises our 
being, to become One Man, One Woman; with one 
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aim, one motive, one will, and one personality. Learn 
obedience to God the Father—that is the first step to 
unity of Being. 

Then, through obedience to His law, we shall learn 
to love Him. The peace of freedom from changing, 
tyrannous desire, from undirected impulse; the sense 
of being in the just and eternal way, the growing feel- 
ing of support in all that is good, the consciousness of 
One ever near to save and guide, the joy of knowing 
whence we came and whither we go—all these expand 
into love, love which we know ennobles character, for 
the Character which kindles it is perfect. 

Then when we love One above all, when all life and 
thought is set towards union with Him, there is closed 
for evermore the division of personality. We are one. 
Our life is one. Our life for ever will be one. It was 
this that Jesus felt when He said, ‘“‘I and my Father 
are one.” It was not that his personality was lost in 
God. It was that it was found in God; but so firmly 
fixed, so steadily directed, so subdued into harmony, 
so filled with a higher power, life and will than his 
own, that it was certain to be always at unity in itself, 
and destined to an eternal development. And in that 
one dominant interest, one great Love, we shall find 
the peace of Jesus. 

We have many desires, many things we love and 
claim. Now we hurry after knowledge, now after 
passion, now after moral aims, now after philanthropy, 
now after mere dreams, now after beauty. But there 
is only one thing to desire, one thing to love. It is 
union with God, union with absolute Goodness and 
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Love in our Father. Let us give ourselves wholly to 
that, and all other desires and loves which are noble 
and worthy of a man, we shall find in it, not destroyed, 
but ordered and subordinated to the greater interests of 
Man and God. 

There are many ties in life which are dear to us, so 
dear that we are troubled how to fit them into one 
another, and wander unsettled from each to each, 
unable to find their due proportion, their true order. 
There are many duties which make their demand on 
us, each calling out that it is the most important, each 
wishing our full service—till we are confused which to 
perform, and in the confusion often find ourselves 
performing none. 

There is one tie, one alone; one duty, one alone. 
It is the tie which binds us to God the Father—it is 
the duty of becoming like to Him. Trouble, confusion 
pass away when we recognise and follow that aim. 
We are at peace in God. 

And when we have attained it, then earthly ties are 
not lost, nor is their dearness lessened. They are 
taken up into it, and find in it their just order, 
their proper weight and place, their permanence, 
And as to duties, when we have attained the doing 
of this great duty, then all the other duties are also 
done, each in its due subordination. Every duty 
to man is made easier, nobler, more enduring, when it 
is done to men and women, because they, like us, are 
children of God. Fraternity, Equality are then no 
names, and to them we add Eternity. What we do 
now in the name and power of God for men, we do not 
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for creatures of a day, but for those whose destiny 
with ours is everlasting. We work in the permanent, 
not in the transient. This one duty includes all others, 
but in including them it harmonises them. And when 
they are harmonised, we know at last, and in the 
knowledge is the calm of order, how to give to each 
duty its fitting and just amount of labour. Duty is at 
unity with itself, runs to one goal, circles in balanced 
order round one sun. 

There are many creeds, many rites imposed on men, 
many opinions. For years we go from one to another, 
unable to decide, arguing this way and that, troubled 
beyond measure in the battle of doctrines, changing 
from belief to doubt, from doubt to unbelief, from un- 
belief to carelessness, from carelessness to desire to 
believe ; and every change is attended byits own moral 
disturbance. There is no weariness so great as this 
incessant tossing in the transient and the manifold. 
It is our modern Polytheism. 

O, there is but one Creed. It is the creed of Christ, 
It is to believe in God the Father ; in our personal life in 
His love; and in the continuance of that life for ever. 
There is nothing more we need; but all other doctrines, 
such as the intellect loves to form, will grow for us out of 
these naturally, as soon as we have recognised that they 
are unnecessary. Gain first the important, the per- 
manent, the One, and then all the transient and mani- 
fold opinions we may choose to shape year after year in 
which to embody new thoughts concerning God and 
man will take their proper place—transient intellectual 
forms and no more—useful for a time, but to be left 
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behind as our life develops. Our trouble ceases then. 
Our life, resting on the eternal, on the unchangeable, 
on that which is true for ever—is itself at one, and 
moves in absolute peace. 

So it is within. As to without, our life in the world 
—there is also but one form of it, one ritual, one 
worship. It is to live the life that Jesus lived, to be 
the brother of men, to live and die for love of God’s 
children. That is all. It has a thousand forms; it 
makes a thousand varying demands, but its root is 
One. Love men with all your heart and soul. Do, 
say and think nothing which violates love. That is 
the worship of God the Father. To fulfil it in spirit 
and in truth is to find unity. The personality which 
develops from that faith and worship is united, not 
divided, of one piece, woven without seam from the 
top to the bottom. 

And now, as we look back, we see our life evolving 
steadily. At last we are rooted to one place, and 
growing into one living tree. Year by year new 
branches, leaves and fruit push forth, but they are all 
connected; the personality remains the same. We 
have found at last that harmonious, united Being 
which we can take into the other world, keep and 


develop there—from age to age, from perfection to 
perfection. 


THE WORK OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
IS= PEACE 


‘The work of Righteousness is peace, and the effect of 
Righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.”’ 
ISAIAH xxxii. 17. 


THERE are double stars in space which revolve round 
one centre of gravity—brothers for ever one of another. 
Such a double star in the spiritual Heaven is Righteous- 
ness and Love, and their common centre of gravity-is 
God the Lord. By Him they live and move and have 
their being in man and in the universe. Many 
sermons have been written about their nature in God, 
and about their life in our spirit; and of these I do not 
speak to-day. My subject is different ; it is the shaping 
of them into work in the world, and their effect upon 
such work. ‘That is practical, and it comes into close 
touch with our hearts and homes and daily business. 

Righteousness is a state of soul in which the true, 
just, pure, magnanimous and honourable thing is 
thought and felt so vitally that the will is ruled by it, 
and the act that fits it done with pleasure. 

Love is married to it, and is its impelling power; 
kindling thoughts and feelings with its ardent eyes, 
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impassionating the will, and filling the acts of Right- 
eousness with a spirit which so charms men with ts 
beauty, and so soothes them with its tenderness, 
that they are inspired to pursue it till they attain it. 
Of the greatest act of love the world has seen, the 
greatest lover of men said justly, for He knew the 
loveliness which in love attracts—‘‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men to me.” 

These two must always live and move together, each 
balancing and supplementing one another. If love 
should not correct the false extremes of human right- 
eousness ; if righteousness should not correct the false 
extremes of human love; our inner life would be 
spoiled, for righteousness too often ends in formality, 
and love in folly, even in sin. 

But they must not be only powers of the inner life, 
only personal emotions. They must take form in 
their proper work outside of ourselves. The thoughts 
of righteousness must become Things; the emotions 
of Love must be translated into Acts. Indeed, 
whatever we have within which is good, whatever we 
have gained in the intelleet or in the spirit, we are 
bound for our own sake, but most for the sake of our 
fellow-pilgrims, to put into clear form. 

In our Society, where people think, or think they 
think, about many subjects because they read so 
variously ; and where they feel that they feel so 
much because the culture of feeling is the fashion; 
the best word to say is this—that all our thinking or 
feeling is not only useless, but a source of disease to 
ourselves and to mankind, unless we get our thoughts 
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and feelings into some plain outward shaping in act or 
speech or writing—and best of allin in act. We are 
always, otherwise, left in the vague; wandering 
hither and thither in the fanciful labyrinths of our 
inner life. We never then know clearly what we 
think or what we feel. We cannot see ourselves as 
we really are. 

This is the unhappy condition of a multitude of 
men and women; and its root is laziness of mind, 
and laziness or indifference of the affections. Yet, 
there is some reason for this laziness. For of all 
things in the world which we have to do, the most 
difficult is to get into clear shape what we think and 
feel; but it is also the most necessary thing, and 
the difficulty should not dash our energy but inspire 
it. Indeed, if we would have our intellect, our con- 
science, our affections, our imagination, our spiritual 
being in good health, alert, their loins girded and 
their lights burning, it is imperative on us to overcome 
that difficulty. 

Whatever is within you, shape it into clear words or 
clear action, and as beautifully as you can, so that men as 
well as yourself may see it plainly. Then they will judge 
it, love it or hate it, praise or blame it, and, when it is 
good, be inspired by it. Then there will be progress 
in your life. For then, if it be a just thought or a 
true feeling, you will have got rid of it as an inward 
problem and laid it as a foundation for new thinking, 
new feeling, and therefore new endeavour. And should 
it be an unjust thought or an untrue emotion you will 
have provedits wrongness, or the world will prove its 
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wrongness, when you have shaped it. Once in form, 
it can be tested. 

But this is what we shirk doing, and a piteous result 
follows on our sloth. We keep our problems of 
thought inside of us, lazily dreaming about them, or 
we add to their perplexity by reading about them in 
solitude ; we keep other problems, problems of con- 
science or of the affections, in the same way, slothfully 
turning them over within—till they rot within us, 
corrupt the energy of the soul, weaken the conscience, 
and betray the intellect. No conclusion is ever arrived 
at about them. Embodied, brought into the open, we 
should know all about them, test them, find out what 
was real and unreal, important or unimportant in them. 
And having solved them, or come to the conclusion 
that we cannot solve them, we should leave them 
behind and go on to something higher. 

So it is with all thoughts and feelings; and the 
same things are true with regard to inward righteous- 
ness and love. Unshaped in action, unformed in clear 
words, they become self-righteousness and self-love. 
Would we avoid that deadly change, we must set them 
forth outwardly, and direct them to their natural end, 
and that end is found in man. It is the increase of 
love and righteousness in the human race. 

This is, and ought to be, the main aim of men and 
women in this world. The spirit of it should enter 
into all other work ; it should be the centre to which all 
other work should in the end converge. All our work, 
from the most unregarded manual labour up to the 
toil of a Prime Minister, should be filled with the spirit 
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of righteousness and love, and embody them in its 
form. Whatever human labour does not contain these 
flowing through it, is labour which will have no living 
influence on humanity, and may have a deadly influence 
upon it. 

Well, can we say that of the daily work we do? In 
that work, do Righteousness and Love appear in any 
form? Or, as we look at it, in an hour of conviction, 
do we see the gross feature of injustice, and the worn- 
out face of selfishness? Is mere money-making, at 
any cost, a labour in which love abides, or righteous- 
ness? Is the end of it the increase of these noble 
powers in the human race? Is the daily pursuit of 
idle pleasure at which folk are so hard-worked ; is the 
storing of knowledge which we are too slothful or too 
vain to put into act or writing with a purpose of help; 
is the pursuit of Art and Beauty for mere self- 
pleasure and without their production; is the chase 
after worldly honour, after party pre-eminence, in 
order that our name may be known, or our nest 
feathered—are these labours bound up with Love or 
inspired by Righteousness? Are they wrought at for 
the sake of the growth of the human race in justice, 
truth, purity, in mercy, pity, long-suffering, gentleness, 
grace, noble ardour, invisible and high ideals? No 
one pretends that they are of this quality ; and in spite 
of their overwhelming prevalence, and in spite of the 
honour Society gives to those who succeed in them, 
they are labour dangerous to mankind, diseases in the 
State. Why is a great part of England in its present 
condition? It is because so much of the practical work 
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of which it boasts itself has been done by persons who 
had little real care for justice to others, little love of 
their fellow-citizens, only love of themselves ; no desire 
for the ideal but only for the material. These are 
those of whom God will demand a dear account for the 
luxury and sensuality, the poverty, brutality, crime 
and misery of England. They are the enemies of the 
human race, the true criminals; and the Lord shall 
judge them righteously. 

Of course, when I say these things I say nothing 
against the work of the world—manual, manufacturing, 
professional—as if in itself it were irreligious. On the 
contrary, the real religious work of the world is best 
done through the daily work of the world. Every 
work may be directed, filled, checked and idealised by 
the presence in it of Love and Righteousness. When 
a merchant, a lawyer, a politician, a tradesman, a 
mechanic, rules all his work so that no act done in it 
may violate love, justice, and truth; when the ultimate 
aim of everything he does is the promotion of the 
welfare of his fellow-men, as children of God ; there is 
no work in the world more religious than his work, nor 
any life more full of that spiritual fire which inflames 
the human race. It is a life each one of you may live— 
a sacred, an ideal life. It is governed by great concep- 
tions, great beliefs, great hopes for man and ardent 
love of him as the child of God. 

God -is my Father; I am bound to do nothing 
which violates His character. God is the Father 
of every man, woman, and child with whom I 
have to do, I am bound to behave to them, at all 
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points, as I should to my brothers. Jesus, my 
Master, bids me forgive all sins and injuries. I am 
bound to do it, bound to do nothing which violates 
forgiveness. Every one I meet in life, as employer or 
employed, is immortal in God the Father, destined to an 
endless life. I am bound to live with others as if I 
believed that, for myself, and for them. 

These are beliefs which belong to love and righteous- 
ness in the acts of life; and if they are real to you, 
they will rule your daily business, they will make it 
beautiful. It is true they will force you often to sacri- 
fice your pleasure, your success, your position; but 
these are sacrifices which, if you are filled with these 
divine ardours of love and righteousness, will be the 
holidays of your life. Live this life in faith and courage. 
And when temptations come upon you to evade 
righteousness for your own advance, or to be false to 
love for your own pleasure—be stern with yourself. 
Turn, like Jesus when He was asked to give up the 
Kingdom of God for the kingdom of worldly honour, 
and say with Him, ‘Get thee hence, mine adversary. 
I will worship the Lord my God, and Him only will I 
serve.” 

There is one more thing to say on this part of the 
subject. A great deal of work for man is done, which 
is both righteous and loving, by persons who, so far as 
the work is concerned, act from a love of goodness and 
a desire to make it increase, but who in their private 
lives give way to unrighteous things when they like to 
do them; or indulge in passions, which injure those 
personally bound up with them, for the sake of their 
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own pleasure. That is, in their civic, public, and 
business life, they do what is righteous and loving; 
but in their private life they are not righteous, not 
self-forgetful. This is a common thing, so twofold, so 
manifold are the lives that many of us live. We are 
often two persons in one day, and we flatter ourselves 
that we can keep the two personages so distinct, that 
the evil done by one will not injure the good done by 
the other. But it will not do. When we admit evil 
into one of our lives we lose power, delicacy of touch, 
vital interest in right doing, and capacity for many 
forms of love. And in the end, the good work done by 
the other life we lead is weakened, or becomes less 
effective than it was of old. Finally, it may altogether 
perish, unless our character get into unity with itself, 
and the private life become as righteous and as loving 
as the public life. We may live our double life as we 
will, but we shall never feel oursélves true; our con- 
science will always be ill at ease, our sight of God be 
dim, the very love we have to man become cold, our 
hopes grow craven, our whole life be out of tune, full 
of confusion and trouble, of successions of misery and 
joy, sloth and activity, storm and calm, until we rest 
all the lives we lead on one foundation—on Holiness 
and Love. 

ii. And now let me speak of the effect that Righteous- 
ness and Love in our outward work have on our life 
within. Righteousness realised in work brings us 
peace, says the prophet. Even in our physical life 
righteousness, which in that life is obedience to natural 
law, brings peace. The universe is established on 
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intellectual Right, and its working is according to laws, 
or, as I should prefer to call them, ideas of God, which 
are intellectually right. These do their steady work 
on us, forcing us out of physical evil, bringing us to 
recognise physical good, compelling us to harmonise 
our life with them, till they have mastered us into 
physical peace at last. And, in the process, we become 
conscious that beyond all the disturbance our reckless 
lives make in the universe by disobedience to law or 
by ignorance of it, there is a quiet order which moves 
on its way in unbroken peace. 

Well, he who lives in accordance with as much of 
the Law of the Universe as he knows, lives so far in 
peace. He is conscious that he belongs to a vast 
order, and he is sure that he is on the way to full union 
with it. So far he lives righteously ; and the fruit of 
his righteousness—even if he suffer from the violation 
of Law by others, is an intellectual peace. He has 
elected to obey, and in the realm of that obedience he 
has no doubt, no strife, no war within or without. He 
is conscious in himself of the quiet of the universe. 

It is much the same in the spiritual world. That 
universe is also established on Right, and has its laws. 
They also are ideas of God, and in the self-determined 
obedience of God to these chosen conceptions, along 
with His love of their absolute rightness, is the absolute 
peace of God, who as the perfect Spirit makes the 
spiritual world. We are not yet in full harmony with 
those laws. Weare not, for example, living in com- 
plete self-forgetfulness; but if we are convinced of 
their rightness, and labour to get our moral will and 
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our spiritual being into harmony with them, their 
infinite peace not only begins to move in us, but also 
carries with it the assurance of its completion in us. 
And this certainty of our conquest enables us to feel 
quiet in the midst of the battle. I know whom I have 
believed, said St. Paul, and am confident He will keep 
that which I have committed to Him against that day. 
The note of Peace is musical in every word of that 
saying. 

Yet, even while we begin to dwell in spiritual peace, 
our outward life may be full of trouble and disturbance. 
Disease, misfortune, the cruelty and malice of men may 
rack us with pain. We may be persecuted, an out- 
cast, a slave, slain like a dog in the streets—as only 
too many are outside our land. Our outward life may 
be, like the surface-life of the universe, a sphere of 
endless agitation. 

Yet, like the universe, it will be, if we are at one 
with God’s righteousness, at peace at its centre. 
Quietness and assurance are our portion. At the roots 
of life the heart is calm. None can doubt that 
paradox. We have known many, who, tortured 
with pain, beaten down with trouble, have not only 
been utterly at rest, but the source of rest to others. 
All they do and say has a peaceful air. Men are 
soothed and comforted in their sick chamber, encour- 
aged in their own battle and distress by these folk who 
are in greater trouble than those they encourage. We 
are taught by them to be happy in misfortune. Even 
long after they are dead, we remember their quietude in 
pain and grief, and the memory lasts in us as strength. 
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They not only have, they give, peace. When Jesus 
came to the end, when His soul was troubled, when 
He looked death in thy face—below all surface storms 
His spirit was at rest. No words are more wonderful 
than those He spoke in that dreadful hour—“ Peace I 
leave with you ; my peace I give to you.” 

Whence did it come? How had He the power to 
give it? It came from His righteousness, and the 
power to give it flowed from righteousness. When 
you are troubled, weary to death with wrong-doing 
and vanity, tossed by the passions, wandering in many 
paths of anxious thought —begin, if you wish for 
peace, by winning righteousness. Stand by God and 
Law. 

This, then, is the effect which righteousness, shaped 
into our work, has upon our inner life. 

Now, what effect has Love, given in our work to men 
the children of God, upon our inner being? Its first 
effect is Joy. When we bring love into our work, we 
rejoice in our work; we do it for the pleasure of the 
work itself. Love always rejoices in its work. More- 
over, we now do it for the sake of Eternal Love, of 
God Himself, who has given it us to do; and to join 
ourselves to Him, the Everlasting Lover, is everlasting 
joy. Personal motives fail us ; work for man, done for 
the sake of earthly love, has no certainty of continu- 
ance. But when we work for our brothers, because to 
love them is the call of our Father and because they 
are children of our Father, we possess a motive which 
is rooted, beyond the transiencies of this world, in the 
Eternal Love itself; and the effect of immortal Love 
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abiding in us is an immortal pleasure in the soul. This 
is joy the world cannot give or take away. Pain, 
sorrow, all the struggle of weary life, have no effect 
upon that inward delight. Death cannot destroy it; 
on the contrary it opens the gate to its infinite develop- 
ment. 

Then there is another delightful result of loving work. 
It is joy in the good it does to mankind, and this is no 
vain or selfish pleasure. When others are blest by 
our work, it is not pride we feel, but a happy pleasure 
in the love which they return to us. That warms and 
consoles our heart. And it brings with it so gentle and 
gracious a humility, that our life charms the world. It is 
part ofthat which the Apostles called the Grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—the happy heart of love rejoicing humbly 
in being loved. ‘‘ How much more,” we say, ‘‘ we might 
have done, if the little we have done has brought us 
so much affection”! Yet, we take the delight of it 
and are subdued and happy. And the full result is 
that we love Love more and more for its blessedness 
and beauty; and the more we love loving for its own 
sake, the less we think of self. And then we see, as 
in a vision, the Eternal Love. Oh, how, in the glory 
of that Vision, can we see ourselves? And not to see 
our self—not to be conscious of it—is the last and 
crowning joy of life. It is the incessant rapture of God 
Himself. 

Once more, if we bring Love into our work, we have 
always, along with these joys, a sense that no work we 
do is enough to express the infinite of love. We are 
then unsatisfied with our labour and the form we give 
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it. We are driven on to do yet better work, and to 
make the form of it more beatiful. Love lays the ideal 
before the soul; and then, infinite aspiration is born 
within us, like a divine child. That which the artist 
feels when he sees, as through a glass, darkly, the face 
of absolute Beauty—we feel with regard to work for 
God and Man, if we do it with true love. Uncontented, 
we follow the Gleam of that yet untravelled world of 
love whose margin fades 


For ever and for ever as we move. 


Nevertheless, this unsatisfied aspiration does not 
take us away from the work of earth among our 
fellows. The desire for perfection of Love in God 
cannot live only in contemplation. There is indeed 
a passion within us, like that which labours in the 
breast of the lark when he soars, singing, until 
he is lost in light ; but the passion brings us back, as 
it brings the lark, to the work of love on earth. We 
want the perfect ; we will not be satisfied with less ; 
but yet Love forces us to embody every aspiration in 
our daily work; and every embodiment of aspiration 
creates a new and loftier aspiration. It is well to say 
—‘‘Be content with your limitations!” Certainly, till 
we have surpassed them; and we are always, if Love 
be in us, leaving limitations behind us. 

Men may say that this want of contentment is dis- 
content; that incessant pursuit is weariness and pain. 
On the contrary, it is joy. It is the limited horizon 
that is dull, which wearies, which makes restlessness 
and pain. But to be conscious of the illimitable 
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horizons, to sail for ever towards them, is life, 
eager and intense. And only in the rush of life 
in its increasing beat, is the true peace of man. Weare 
not born to go to sleep, but to pursue and overtake for 
ever. Weare not born to die, but to live, to create 
and to rejoice. Well, well did Jesus understand the 
human heart, endowed by God with endless longing for 
its infinite Father, when He said, “ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” Yes, that desire 
of the infinite Love and the passion of it is the cause of 
our greatest joy. And in joy is peace. The last and 
highest peace is the joy which love creates, supports 
and continues. 

And now, whence does all this story of Righteousness 
and Love take its origin ; where is born its intelligence, 
where its imagination, its emotions swift and subtle 
play, its aspirations, hopes and faith? There are those 
who say that all these thoughts, feelings and actions 
of the soul are nothing more than the motions of eternal 
matter in and through itself, undirected by the con- 
scious Intelligence, unanimated by the conscious Love 
of One, who has thought us into Being and who loves 
those whom He has caused. That is not the faith of 
Christ. The work of our righteousness and love springs 
from our Father, whois Himself pure righteousness and 
perfect love. And it is held in that vast work of His 
by which all humanity shall be made perfect at the 
last. That is our foundation in life. On it we 
build with certainty, and because with certainty with 
quietness. Our work is assured for ever in God’s 
eternal work. Our dwelling in the universe of spirit, 
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thought and form, is in Him who thinks the universe 
into existence. Our joy in the work of love we do is 
in union with the immortal love who rejoices for ever 
in His own work. ‘ We and the Father are one.” It 
is the last and highest Peace. 


THE GLOOM AND BRIGHTNESS 
GOP@UTE 


Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice. 
PHILIPPIANS lv. 4. 


OnE of the elements in the nature of S. Paul which 
most endears him to us is his capacity for joyfulness, 
and the conviction which he had that rejoicing was a 
necessity for life, and therefore aduty. He did not say, 
like so many religious teachers, and like so many 
others not religious, Wail evermore; but, Rejoice 
evermore. Nor did he think that sitting in one’s own 
soul over the hearth where the fires of youth have 
grown cold, or wringing one’s hands in impotent 
pity over the miseries of man, was the way to 
help oneself or to help mankind. As to mourning 
over one’s sins, it was no doubt a good thing for a 
short time, till we realised how sternly we should leave 
them; but when we had left them, the next thing was 
to rejoice in forgiveness, and, in that enchantment of 
love to the Forgiver, to go forward with exultation to 
do the good things which were in direct opposition to 
our sins. To cast off the works of darkness was not 
enough, we were to put on the armour of light. Joy 
in S. Paul’s religious life was more permanent than: 
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sorrow. Sorrow was by its very nature transient in 
the follower of Jesus; joy by its very nature eternal. 
As to death, of whose grief and pain man said so much, 
death was the soul’s expansion. Life opens then like 
a rose to the sun, and the sun is Love, and its 
radiance joy. In the deepest part of being S. Paul was 
joyful. 

Some, and there are many who feed on their own 
entrails, will say, It was all very well for S. Paul, who 
had not so much to bear as I. If he could have any 
joy, he could not have known great trouble. But the 
fact is he had plenty of trouble. ‘ We that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened,” hesays. He had 
physical ill health. His work was done against great 
weakness. He had passed through desperate doubt ; 
he had been wrung within by spiritual pain; so 
fierce that three years of solitude could scarcely settle 
the storm of it! He was persecuted, driven from 
town to town, in ceaseless peril of his life; some- 
times abandoned sometimes betrayed by friends, and 
always looking death in the face—troubles, pains and 
grief such as do not beset our grunters at fate—yet, 
while he felt them deeply with that fiery nature, 
they enhanced rather than lessened the inward joy 
which breaks out so often in his writing into ardent 
praise. And so far as personal character and 
manhood are concerned, this was indeed better 
than weeping and wailing and cursing. Pessimism 
never conquered life, and never ennobled a character. 
Transient sorrows (and all sorrows are by their very 
nature transient), finely endured, and worked through 
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to their other side, inform us of ourselves and of our 
fellow men, and strengthen the powers of the soul by 
the exercise they force; but sorrow made chronic, so 
far as we can, is an unmixed evil; and miserable 
as the victim of appetite is, the victim of cherished 
sorrow is as enslaved morally as the other is physi- 
cally. But to meet pain and grief and life’s ill fortune 
as S. Paul met them—with the shield and sword 
of an inward joy—is to grow into a noble man 
and woman, worthy of our Master’s call, worthy of 
His Life; able to help and save the world. Who, 
whelmed in his own troubles, ever did any good to 
man? Who, mourning incessantly over the dead, ever 
helped the living ? Who, crying out that all was lost, 
ever won the battle for himself, or secured victory 
for men? Who ever spent his time in prophesying 
evil, but was unable, when good came, to see it and to 
grasp it. There is no sorrow out of which strength 
does not emerge, strength to make others strong to act 
and endure, if we do not soak in it like a sponge, but 
swim against it in brave belief in God. And in strong 
swimming there is joy. 

Others say, It is not my own woes of which I 
think, but of those of the human race. Surely I may 
mourn for them; surely I have no right to have any 
rejoicing when the whole world is steeped in pain. 
It was well enough for S. Paul; but for us, who are 
in contact with a larger world, we know more of human 
pain. 

This is not true. We may know more of the world, 
but the world we know is much less suffering than it 
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was in the days of S. Paul. For one human misery 
which we have now there were three or four in the 
first century. The misery of man is so greatly lessened 
that we have every right to hope that improvement will 
be more quickly wrought in the future. What it took 
fifty years to do in the Middle Ages, can now be done 
in ten, and this is a statement capable of exact 
proof. Of all ages of the world, this is the age in 
which a man has no business to go about the 
continents crying and moaning about mankind, like a 
fever-stricken Prophet. The worst thing Carlyle did 
was his incessant barking at mankind, and it was an ill 
legacy to leave tous. It damaged all the rest of his 
work, made it less effective than it would otherwise 
have been. It pressed despair into the heart of man 
and though he pressed duty also into our heart, the 
sense of duty he impressed was weakened by the sense 
of despair he encouraged. Had his statement been true, 
I should not complain. Let us have the truth by all 
means, however unpleasant it may seem. But his 
abuse was not true. Men are not “ mostly fools.” 
All work is not ill done. Cheating does not cover all 
business, nor gabble all speech, nor is the great river 
of things running in darkness. Whoever would get 
the good out of Carlyle, let him put apart all this side 
of him as one of the untrue things he himself denounced 
so heartily. The voice of the true Prophet speaks 
better things. He believes in God and therefore he 
believes in Man, God’s child. And his face should be 
bright, his voice clear, his eyes with a light of victory, 
in his right hand the sword and in his left the trumpet. 
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The spirit of S. Paul should be in his heart, and the 
praise of S. Paul on his lips. 

And this is the best temper for the cause of man. 
What good does it do to the suffering to tell them 
that they have no hope; what strength does it give to 
the fighter to tell him that he draws the sword in vain ; 
to bid him sheathe it anddie? What virtue is there in 
cursing, what life in instructing folk that they are 
dead ? what spirit of courage, what desire for know- 
ledge, what emotion of imagination, what fortitude, what 
fire, what hope and will, are there in the cry of Job’s 
wife, which is the cry of the sentimental writers about 
humanity—“ Curse God and die?” No, that is not 
the way to help mankind; not the way to build up in 
humanity a noble character—to send life through its 
veins, to teach it to love goodness and to possess Love. 
S. Paul’s way, the way that the love of Jesus in his 
heart had taught him, was the better way—Rejoice 
evermore. Rejoice for man while you sorrow for him. 
See the whole depth of his pain, but know that it is 
the travail of a new birth, the wild battle which 
closes in victory. That is the temper which assists 
and redeems the world. This then is the Christian 
position. It is founded on faith in God (and because 
God is our Father), on faith in Man. 

What is this faith? It is a faith for ourselves in 
what we shall be in God, and this is the expression 
of it: “It doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we know that when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” It is, 
secondly, a faith for mankind in his destiny in God, 
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and its expression is in these words: ‘ Until we all 
come, in the unity of the faith and in the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto the perfect Man, to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” What then 
we believe for all we believe for ourselves, what we 
believe for ourselves we believe for all—all for one and 
one for all. 

“A poor foundation, Faith ! Give us demonstration. 
That’s what we want.” Well, you will not get it, and, 
what is more, you cannot get it. In these matters you 
are thrown on faith, and if you have not as yet the 
power to have it, why things all round must be sad for 
you, or ought to be sad. But do not be too much 
troubled. God has faith for you. He, at least, believes 
in your future. There are many also among your 
brother men who believe for you. God and they know 
that the days are at hand, near or far, when you will 
believe and know that God is your Father, and the 
Father of all of your brothers from the beginning to the 
end. 

“It may be true,” you say, “‘ but I cannot realise it.” 
Well, it is not easy. Some would like to realise it; 
others do not care; but both are impatient with the 
trouble, indignant with God that things are not clear— 
forgetting that the struggle for clearness is the main 
source of human progress. 

There are those who denounce these unbelievers. It 
is time the denouncers learnt Christ better. He 
denounced those who did not love. He did not denounce 
those who did not believe. The right thing to say to 
them is that though men cannot believe at will, they can 
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love at will. Love—that that they can do; and it is 
more important than believing. Love all Nature and 
all human nature; and steady loving will, in the end, 
make steady faith in our own noble destiny in God, 
and in that of our fellow men. Moreover, it is too 
much the habit of those who are healthy-minded, to 
have little sympathy with those whose soul is sick. 
It is often physical trouble which has produced un- 
belief. If some men were only to treat their body 
wisely, their soul would grow into health. A sensible 
doctor is often the best cure for a black view of the 
world, and for the loss of faith in man and God. To 
others, however, this black choler has descended. 
It has been born with them, is in their temperament. 
It is then difficult to cure, for the constant revision of 
their troubles is a part of the temperament. The 
first step to heal that sickness is for the patient to 
recognise it as sickness ; and that is the last thing he 
is likely to do. On the contrary, it is a sorrowful 
habit of such men to be proud of their diseased 
condition, and to call its results, “seeing things as they 
are, knowing the truth.” And itis very difficult for 
any one who considers his state as exceptionally 
healthy to be persuaded that it is one of disease ; and 
to make the effort to deliver himself. Usually, the 
cure is wrought suddenly by some emancipating 
circumstance, some swift change in life, or, as I 
should say, by God in the circumstance or the 
change. But these men should help themselves and be 
ready for the conversion of the soul—so that when the 
cry does come— Behold the Bridegroom cometh, go 
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forth to meet Him ’'—they may have oil in their 
lamps. 

And the best way to have oil in our lamps and to be 
ready for the change to heaith, is to systematically, by 
incessant effort of the will, to put away the habit of 
continually dwelling on the pain, grief and difficulties of 
life ; tosay to oneself—“ I will not think of them” ; to 
watch over oneself whenever self-brooding or reckoning 
up one’s injuries attacks the will—and to stamp them 
down into silence in the name of the Love they injure 
and repress—for how can we think of God or man if 
we are brooding on ourselves? That is the way of 
cure. It is troublesome, but it is effective. 

Secondly, I return to the main subject—the joy that 
is derived from faith. I have said that we cannot have 
demonstration for our faith in God and in human 
goodness, but, nevertheless, we are not left without 
some reasons for it in experience. There is always 
behind any faith some experience, some fact, without 
which it would not have been at all. That in which 
we believe must have existed in part, or we should 
not have conceived it. We believe, that is, in the 
complete fulfilment and perfecting of that which we 
have already partially possessed. The love or the 
joy, or the goodness which we have felt in some slight 
fashion, we raise to their highest powers in thought, 
and then we say, “ That shall be mine hereafter.” That 
is Faith. We have the acorn, we believe in the oak ; we 
have the seed, we believe in the full-blown rose, Faith 
then rests partly on experience. We cannot prove 
what we believe will be, but there is no unreason 
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in believing that what has begun and gone on will con- 
tinue to go on till it has reached its full development. 

In that way “an honest and good soul,” to use the 
words of Jesus, believes in his perfection in God, and 
rejoices in it as if he actually had it. He has conquered 
some sins altogether; he has won a certain goodness ; 
the love of love he had ten years ago is tenfold greater 
now. ‘This is my Father’s work in me,” he says; 
“the spirit of Goodness and Love working with my 
spirit has done this. He will perform it to the end. 
I shall be, in Him, all goodness, and all love. These 
things have an eternal root, are naturally infinite. 
They are certain togrow. I believe, therefore, in what 
I must be, hereafter, in God my Father—and, though 
the struggle be fierce, the pain deep—I rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Precisely similar things he feels concerning mankind. 
There is an experience of progress in man. Many 
evils have altogether died out; have been wholly 
conquered. In truth, in justice, in pity, in intelli- 
gence, in love, mankind, it is plain, has grown. The 
evolution which has taken place is towards the better 
and not towards the worse. There have been retro- 
gressions, but after these the level of goodness has 
been higher than before. ‘There is then a Goodness,” 
we say, ‘‘at the root of human movement. What has 
been will go on. I believe in the perfect fulfilment 
of that which man has in part experienced. I see the 
race at one with its Father, all good, all loving, at 
one with truth and justice. Joy is therefore mine in 
the midst of sorrow.” Thisis the Christian's faith, and 
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in it is hid the growth and the blessing of the world. 
It is our Comfort, Hope, and Happiness—the Home 
of the heart. It is the very Life of Jesus in our souls. 
““Who, for the joy that was set before Him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” 

Nevertheless, if we were to wholly live in this 
joy of faith, we might get loose from our work on 
earth. To be lost in contemplation of what will 
be would remove our labour and our love from 
that which is. We might even grow into believing 
that we might do what we liked, since our future was 
secured ; and neglect our duties to man, since his future 
is secured ; forgetting that all progress is dependent on 
resistance to evil, and all spiritual development on 
securing the good we have gained by shaping it into 
work for man. Many have fallen into that folly, and 
their punishment is the natural one of individual 
retrogression. Temporary cessation of growth is the 
result of cessation of labour, and cessation of growth 
brings with it the perishing for a time of Faith, and the 
perishing of Joy. 

This death, this perishing is not for ever. God 
interferes in the end, but it is sorrowful work to 
live so far behind what we might be, to lose so 
much of joy and life. Be happier, be greater, than 
that sorrow. While you rejoice in believing in the 
future, act in the present. Look steadily at the 
wrong which is still within you, at the weakness and 
failure that still beset you. Meet the possible pride of 
faith in what you shall be, with the humility which 
arises from a consciousness of what you are. Think 
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of S. Paul’s words: “Not as though I-had already 
attained or were already perfect. But I press forward.” 
So the temperate mean of the Christian life is reached, 
faith kept hand in hand with practice, the experience 
strengthened which gives you the right to enjoy the 
present, and the evidence built up of your faith in the 


glory to come. 
Then, with regard to our faith for man : whatever we 


believe about his future, we are bound tolook as steadily 
at his present. Now he struggles forward, beset with 
many foes, enduring many pains, forced, like Hercules, 
from one great labour to another. Ever visible is his 
mighty sorrow! Were we to forget his pain in faith 
in his perfection, to take no share in it, to neglect our 
work for him—we should soon lose love in our heart, 
and, becoming dead to feeling, be unable to believe in 
any far-off happiness for man. Love which feels the 
pain of men and cannot rest from helping; Faith which 
inspires and strengthens love and bids despair begone, 
because it sees the end—these are the two great 
powers of our life with man, and one cannot live 
rightly without the other. Together let them think 
and feel and act; and life is victory. To be piteously 
at one with all the sorrow of the race, and to be 
triumphantly at one with all its divine hopes—that is 
the true life. And not once, but again and again, 
out of the depths of our pain arises the poet’s ex- 
perience: 


And I—my Harp would prelude woe, 
I cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords, and go. 
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These are the things we ought, as followers of Christ, 
to feel most deeply ; for these minglings of sorrow and 
joy, and of sorrow finally overwhelmed by joy were the 
woof and warp of the life of Jesus. In His personal 
experience there was no sorrow out of which in the end 
joy did not come, like an angel from a cave; no joy 
into which sorrow for man did not enter solemnly, and 
call for help. And in His life for His brothers Christ 
bore, like a mother, mankind beneath His breast, suf- 
fered with all its pains of growth; but rejoiced also, for 
He knew that the child would finally be born into joy. 
In that twofold life He was the image of all mankind. 

And the Humanity we have known and loved, the 
ancient suffering mother—carrying her burden for 
thousands of centuries—bears it for ever in hope, hope 
that shallsave herin theend. Under her heart lies the 
new Humanity, growing into life through the pains of 
the old. Long is the carrying, but the hour shall come 
when the child shall be born, and nothing of the 
pain remembered. 

This is something of the happiness of life a man 
may have who believes in God the Father as Jesus 
showed Him to us. This is the root of the psalms and 
hymns of the soul, of the spiritual songs which make 
melody in his heart to the Lord. 

God is with us then; God is our dearest friend. 
We care nothing for sorrow or blame, if only He and 
we are one. We see all men as the children of the 
Father, and therefore can work for them, certain that 
not one grain of our labour will be lost. We look 
beyond the trouble of the painful earth to the vision of 
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mankind redeemed into perfect love; we can look 
peacefully into the face of death, for death is greater 
nearness to the everlasting life. We know within a 
sacred joy and peace which we give to the weak and 
the broken-hearted. The power of God is with us to 
save and comfort men. 

We have strength also for ourselves, or rather God 
in us has strength for us. If the bitterest pain come, 
then we lose neither heart nor hope. Out of the abyss 
of trouble we arise, not overcome, but overcoming ; 
loving God and loving man all the more because we 
have suffered, making melody in our heart, singing 
psalms to the Lord of Love; and the youth of the 
life to come, to which we are going, already begun 
in our soul. We have been in the night, but we rise 
to taste the morning. And work for our brothers in 
Christ Jesus is even dearer to us than before. This 
is accomplished manhood, accomplished womanhood, 
and blest are they who can attain it after years of full 
experience. 

Then, when its labour has been done, at last old age 
is near. As it comes on, it is half dreaded, for it seems 
the removing of power. When desire dies, we think 
that the fire of life dies with it. But the fire of life is 
in the power of loving, and love is the one thing which 
deepens and decays not in old age. We love our 
Father better than before. We seem to sit hand in 
hand with Him in our long silences of thought. When 
the noise of earth is hushed and its temptations dead 
and its cares turned into dreams, we know, as we 
never knew before, the meaning of ‘‘God with us,” of 
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that unbroken communion of love which the Father has 
with His child. Nor do we love mankind less, 
but more. Men and women seem better, worthier 
than they seemed to our youth—nearer to their Father. 
Some way or other all that irritated us departs from 
our vision. The intolerance we had of those who 
differed from us is dead. We cease to denounce, cease 
to argue, cease to dwell on injuries. We see the good 
and the loving in men, and we have only room to love. 
We get below the stormy surface to the deep, primzeval, 
divine things in human nature, and recognising their 
kinship with God, are filled with tenderness. Love, 
the love we are going to, has mastered us. In the very 
face of death we have the most eager conviction of life. 
So falls on the old, while they are still here, the 
radiance of the spiritual world. In the depths of their 
sou], while they are yet on earth, are the psalms and 
hymns of the heavenly host, the melody of the life of 
God. Deep within they have, though their outward 
man decay, the joyousness of youth and the strength 
of manhood. 

Indeed, neither youth nor manhood has more excited 
imaginations, more of the noble powers of life, more of 
the fire of love, than the old have now, when, like the 
sea-king of the North, they are laid at last in the bosom 
of the ship of death, with the golden flag of victory 
flying above their head, and sent forth alone into the seaof 
eternity to meet their Father and to live with Him for 
ever. Therefore, brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ, 
children of the Father’s immortal joy, put off the sick- 
ness and the gloom of life. God has not given you the 
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spirit of fear, but of power-and of love and of a sound 
mind. Would you conquer life—‘ Rejoice evermore.” 
Would you heal and bless mankind—Speak to one 
another of goodness, hope, and happiness, singing and 
making melody in your heart unto the Lord. 


TEMPERANCE 


And every man that striveth for the mastery is temper- 
ate in all things,—z Cor, ix. 25. 


THERE is no need to explain to an English congregation 
the metaphor used by St. Paul, or to illustrate its mean- 
ing. Your nation still retains the athletic interests 
and the athletic devotions. An immense quantity of 
journalism, even no small literature, collects round the 
games, the races, the trials of strength and endurance 
which form so large a part of the education of the youth 
of this country. Ifa man wishes for popular honour, 
to have his name in the mouths of all, from the highest 
to the lowest, it is easier for him to attain his end by 
a course of systematic physical training which will 
make him at cricket, football, rowing, or the rest, the 
champion winner, than by a course of systematic intel- 
lectual training which will make him the Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge or gain him a Double First at Oxford. 
This is perhaps the main thing in which the English 
nation are at one with the cultivated people of the 
Greeks ; it is certainly that which connects them still, 
in a tender continuity of national feeling, with their 
excellent Teutonic fathers. There is one difference, 


however, between the Greek and the Teutonic senti- 
I 
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ment. The Teuton, like the modern ‘Englishman, 
thought chiefly of the physical strength he displayed 
and of the glory of proving it. The Greek thought of 
that also, but dwelt as well on the beauty of the body, 
and even more en the moral qualities which were 
secured by the training and proved by the victory. The 
self-restraint, the obedience to law, the sacrifice of 
pleasure for an end, the unbroken perseverance, the 
mastery of self, were the powers which earned, more 
even than the attained palm, the approval and honour 
of philosophic Greece. And these were all embodied 
in one virtue, the virtue of Temperance, the virtue 
which in all the spheres of human effort, physical, 
moral, artistic, and intellectual, was among the wiser 
Greeks the greatest. And, because of the obedience 
given to it, it happened that the Greeks became, 
while they obeyed it, the masters of the world in all 
the arts of life and in the art of living. 

With this thought they had filled the ancient society ; 
and when its influence decayed, that society broke to 
pieces, and its arts fell headlong into corruption. But 
still enough of the old teaching remained in St. 
Paul’s time to seize on his mind, searching into all 
that was good in Pagan life; enough remained to 
make him select that element of temperance out of 
paganism for absorption into Christianity; enough 
remained to give his comparison weight among his 
audience. Again and again, and especially in this 
passage, he claims Temperance as a _ Christian 
virtue; and so it is. But, in one sense, it stands 
alone. It is not only a virtue in itself; it is also the 
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guard and girdle—as I think Ruskin calls it—of all 
the other virtues. It is, as it were, the Cestus which 
clasps together the full drapery of each virtue and pre- 
vents it from flying to the winds of either extreme; which 
keeps its folds together ; binds it into grave harmonies; 
retains it in its place; fits it tightly to the figure of each 
act ; and makes the virtue itself, by such noble restraint 
of its forms, beautiful in the eyes of men. Every 
virtue needs this virtue, as every robe needs its 
girdle. 

It was right of St. Paul to claim it as Christian, for 
it was the ruler of the life of Jesus. We see its 
power in the silent thirty years of Nazareth. The 
thought of His mission burned within Him. Youth and 
all its emotions, ideas and all their excitement urged 
Him forth. Day by day the passion grew. But, stronger 
than all was the resolute self-restraint, the clear-eyed 
self-control which kept Him back from moving out ot 
His simple village life until He felt fitted for the strife, 
until the right hour struck upon the dial of time. 

Thirty years of unnoticed quiet, of silent observa- 
tion of man, of silent communion with God and His 
own soul, of silent reception of all that Nature taught 
Him, in forms of beauty and warning, of the doings of 
God with man, and of men with men. And yet no 
haste, no impatience—a wonderful quiet! Even His 
opponents will grant Him genius, with all its pressure 
and fire; His spirit must have burned with thoughts, 
and the sense of His mission grown. Above all, He 
heard the cry of humanity, weary and heavy laden, 
“‘Come, come and help us, come and give us rest,” 
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Yet he was still. Like His mother, He -pondered all 
things in His heart. 

It is a great lesson to our life in this hasty, ill- 
regulated time. It speaks gravely to our intemperate 
desire to fling ourselves, in the raw youthfulness of 
twenty years into the whirl of life, where, because we 
have had no quiet and formative time within, we lose 
individuality in a few years, and become only one 
of the spindles that whirl in the manufactory of 
modern society. Thousands of young men, who had 
some character when they left the University, are lost 
to mankind, save as machine workers, because they 
have no ideas, no settled purpose slowly wrought out 
within, at the back of their work. Years are spent in 
tentative efforts, till they learn what they can do; 
and half of these years are spoiled by their yielding 
to those temptations of the world which they ought, 
before they began, to have realised in thought and 
conquered. They think they are men, and they are 
children in wisdom and intelligence. And thinking that 
they know themselves—and no self-conceit is more 
common—they plunge, in the intemperance of vanity 
and ignorance, into the display of the fine qualities 
which they are persuaded they possess. 

Alas, the world, and their want of self-knowledge, 
are too much for them; they never know what they 
might have been; they never move the world. In 
England this evil is bad enough, and it accounts for the 
painful want of original force in this country, for the 
individual withering, and the world becoming more and 
more. But in America it is still worse, and produces 
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the same result in an aggravated form. The whole of 
society suffers in every sphere of human life from this 
form of intemperance. 

It was otherwise with Jesus Christ. Not till He knew 
what He was, not till His ideas and their form were 
clearly grasped, did He come forth to live openly in the 
sight of men. And when He came, it was His self- 
restraint, and the resolution to develop His ideas 
temperately which was tempted. ‘‘ Be quick,” said the 
voice of the Jewish world, which He interpreted as the 
voice of the devil—“ Seize on your kingdom at once, 
snatch your day! Instead of the rough stones of the 
desert life, take the loaves of comfort you shall have if 
you follow the wishes of the world. Amaze the people, 
and secure their allegiance by miracles and display ; 
cast yourself down from the pinnacle of the Temple. 
Make your kingdom splendid, outward; establish it by 
force over the bodies and minds of men. To win their 
hearts is slow work, and it will not be famous; and if 
you go against the world, the world will kill you. 
Therefore, never mind your ideas at present, but snatch 
what results you can. Put yourself forward. ‘Think 
of all you loseif youare quiet. Youare young; youth 
loves excitement, movement, overwhelming life; rush 
into it—all Palestine wil] gather round you—and then 
when you are King, and have a worldwide fame— 
then, if you care for your ideas, you can make them 
prevail.” 

And He answered “ No” to all. With the negative 
He accepted the temperate life, the life of the noiseless 
worker whose voice was not heard in the streets; the 
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career of one who kept at bay immoderate desires, 
display, force, fame, all wild excitement. If He should 
inherit the earth it would be through meekness ; if He 
should make the Kingdom it would be through 
humbleness of spirit ; if He should be master of the 
human heart, it would be through the self-restraint of 
love. Temperate in all the work of life, self-controlled, 
bound in every action, every speech, by the rule of 
His ideas, sacrificing everything to them—He lived 
in self-mastery. Therefore He mastered men and won 
an immoital end. “It is finished” was a word in 
which the triumph of temperance, such as | mean, was 
concentrated and declared. 

And the whole battle of it came to a point on the 
day when it seems at first as if He transgressed the 
temperance of His life; where for once and for a 
set purpose He rode into Jerusalem as the Messiah. 
But how little He thought of the outward show is 
proved by the tears he shed amid the triumph, and 
how little His action was more than a spiritual 
declaration of His spiritual kinghood over hearts is 
proved by the after events of the day. He had not 
lost belief in the thought that the Kingdom of God 
was not in ostentation but in the lordship of love. 
Every expectation of the multitude was disappointed ; 
and there is no greater image in history of the public 
temperance of which I speak, and which a Greek like 
Plato would have loved with all his soul—that self- 
restrained preference of the whole thought of a great 
religious mission to the outward show of it—than the 
silent and quiet return of Jesus on that day over the 
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mountain at eventide to Bethany, unattended, all the 
popular cry departed, treading under foot the olive 
branches and the palms that marked the triumph of the 
morning. 

In political life, in art, in society, in literature, in 
business—if we cannot take the lesson, so much the 
worse for us! There is only one thing which matters. 
It is to possess true thoughts of our work; to have 
fixed principles in our soul; a clear idea of all the 
work which God has given us to do, and absolute 
carelessness, when principles or duty are involved, of 
our own worldly advantage; even, at grave seasons, 
when circumstances which involve serious issues for 
mankind arise, a hatred of that advantage, as if it were 
Satan himself tempting us; because, to pursue it 
then is to be faithless to the work of love of man 
which the Father has sent us to fulfil, Then, having 
these powers and conceptions, it is ours to rule 
our life by them; to restrain and guard our action 
by the duties they demand, in unswerving self-repres- 
sion—not limiting the unselfish but the selfish impulses, 
not restricting love of others or any noble love—for 
temperance in love is the gate of intemperance. 

This is the temperate life, this is to strive for the 
mastery. And this attains the end of Christ—the 
saving of man—an end which will bring nothing to 
our purse, and nothing to our self-repute, but which 
will fix our ideas in the minds of men; an end which 
will bring us the cross or its equivalent for the present 
world, but which will enthrone us in the hearts of the 
future as saviours of mankind. 
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It was owing to this temperance that certain deep 
impressions have been made upon the world by the 
life of Jesus—the impressions of unity, intensity, 
power and peace. The first I dwell on for a moment 
in order to point a difference. The high Greek 
character loved unity of impression in all the arts. 
Every detail was subordinated by temperance, in order 
that one single impression might be made by the work 
the artist did. The wise Greek loved that as much as life. 
He desired to make his life a work of art: and to be re- 
membered as the embodiment of one thought or one 
moral end. For that purpose he subdued and regulated 
his passions, his public and private actions, so that, by 
no intemperate excess or defect, he might spoil the in- 
fluence of the work of his life. But for the most part he 
did this for the sake of the beauty of it, in itself; or for 
the sake of the moral power this enabled him to have 
over himself. His own development was first in 
his thoughts. Indeed, this was too much the morality 
of the ancient world, as it is too much the morality of 
many among us; too much indeed a great part of our 
religion. It leads directly to Pharisaism, when it is 
supposed to be religion; and whether in morality or 
religion it ends in self. Exceptions, of course, there 
are among our moralists ; exceptions there were among 
the Greeks and Romans. Many—for God does not 
leave Himself without witnesses and Christ lived in men 
before He came—rose to the higher level and lived this 
high and self-controlled life, not for their own satis- 
faction but for the sake of others. 

But that which a few did, as it were by a happy 
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chance, Jesus raised into the dominant principle of the 
temperate life. It was to be lived, not only for the 
purpose of being beautiful or in harmony, not only for 
self-development or self-power—but chiefly to reveal 
what was the life which would make other men happy. 
Its only true motive was the love of the human race. 
And this should be our motive; not self-training, not 
striving for the mastery in order to develop or save 
oneself, but temperance in all things in order to be 
able to live in love of men, in order to save others. 
Without that aim the moral life ends in selfishness, the 
temperate life in pride. With that aim it ends in self- 
forgetfulness and in humility. Anditis this aim which 
will alone secure that the impression made by the life 
will be One—and permanent. If while we live our 
moral life we are thinking of ourselves, we give the 
world a divided impression—an impression of moral 
temperance but also an impression of self-righteousness. 
We seem to claim the admiration rather than the love 
of the world ; to be the superior rather than the brother 
of men; to isolate ourselves rather than to live gently 
and lovingly among all the children of God. And men 
either resent that claim, or are disheartened by it; and 
the end is that the moral example of the life is forgotten, 
and the selfish aspect of it remains. The good in it 
has passed away. The impression left is not only not 
undivided ; it is not permanent. 

It is different when the temperate life springs from 
love. It has then one motive; and that motive is so 
powerful and so all-embracing that it alone remains, 
one individual influence, on the hearts of men. Love 
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catches hold of them. They feel, as they look, as if 
the sunlight that makes all things beautiful was pouring 
into them from this attractive life. They say, ‘This 
was a brother; he did not stand apart; my sin and 
failure did not make him shrink from me, but drew him 
closer to my side. He gave himself for all he met, he 
lived, he suffered, he bore all sorrows and conquered all 
temptations, he controlled his whole life, for the sake of 
giving some happiness and peace to men, women and 
children who were poor and sad and ill at ease, and 
troubled with sin. He did not care whether the world 
thought him good or bad, he cared only to do all things 
for Love. For that he sacrificed even the good repute 
of the moral and the religious world. We see only 
one thing in him—one Divine and beautiful thing by 
which all his life is harmonised—unbroken unity of 
Love.” 

That cannot be resented by the proud, nor does it 
dishearten the simple and the sorrowful. The impres- 
sion left is not only undivided, it is permanent. And then, 
those who love the man ask how it came to pass that 
he gained this singular and permanent power? And 
they see, at last, that Love made him temperate in all 
things. He controlled himself that he might be free to 
act for others. He restrained every desire and self-in- 
dulgence which might injure others. He made all life 
subservient to one thought—to win the love of men by 
love, to lead them to goodness by the manifestation of 
nothing which was not good—a mighty struggle indeed 
against the incessant cries of self. This was the 
Temperance of Christ, and it laid its powerful hand 
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upon the human heart, from age to age, in permanent 
and massive impressiveness. 

In such a life is that which we all desire, if we are 
worth anything—enduring influence, power over men 
for good—the immortality by which, when we have 
died, we live and move in the race, and are part of the 
work of God and of humanity. 

Amid this fleeting, changing world, and our own 
changing desires and joys, amid our trusts that are 
deceived and our hopes that are extinguished ; amid 
friendships that fail or are betrayed, and loves that are 
vulgarised into disillusion ; amid the passing away from 
us of all things, and at last of our own strength—one 
thing remains that never faileth, one thing will outlast 
our death, one thing we can always do with power and 
with certainty of noble result—we can live for love, 
we can subdue desires, hopes, sorrows, joys, to the 
point at which we shall be free, through our temper- 
ance, to give ourselves away in love. There abides 
the permanent, the everlasting—and Jesus, who lived 
this life, was right when He said—and if we practise 
this we may say it with Him—He that believeth in me 
hath eternal Life. 

The second impression made was intensity. Men 
think there is no room for passion in the temperate 
life; and were it so, it would be unfortunate, be- 
cause all fine work needs intensity of feeling. But it 
is not so. There is no need to limit or restrain that 
love of others which I have made the root of the 
temperate life. The more of this love the better. The 
more intense our feeling in it, the better. Let its 
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stream swell; let its fire burn ashigh as heaven. Give 
it full swing. Ten thousand-fold more than we have 
of it will do us and the world no harm. There is 
satiety of all things which belong to love of self; there 
is none in our love of others. Were that possible, 
God Himself, who loves for ever, might be afflicted 
with satiety. 

The third impression was power. The practice of 
temperance for the sake of love does not lessen, 
but increase intensity. There is a false passion 
in violence; and it is doomed to exhaustion. But 
the passion which is never allowed by temperance 
to pass beyond the point at which it consumes 
itself, is always retained at white heat. It retains 
power, and in its temperance is hidits power. A violent 
wrestler puts out all his strength at first, grips and 
draws and trips with recklessness. He may over- 
throw his antagonist the first time, but he never does it 
again. His heat is at an end almost before he has 
begun. When he feels steady resistance he is flurried, 
his grip relaxes, his very temper yields like an ill-woven 
rope. But the true wrestler grips slowly, waiting till he 
is satisfied with his clutch—and then, having temper 
and intelligence under command, husbands his power, is 
quiet as a waiting lion; but all within is on fire with 
the intention of victory. As the strife deepens, his 
grasp grows grimmer and more grim, till at last, at the 
very right moment, all the force he has kept in reserve 
concentrates itself in final energy—and his man is 
flung. 

It is so in life with the man who is temperate for 
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the sake of love. His power grows in strife for love’s 
sake ; his strength of soul, after long effort, centres for 
victory. And, even after his wrestling is over, he is 
not exhausted. He is still white-hot with reserved 
power. There are a hundred victories more which he 
has strength to win. 

Lastly, it is this consistent government, this sub- 
ordination, by temperance, of all the powers of our 
nature within their just limits, so that each has its 
value for the sake of the whole being, and all are 
directed by one will to one end, the healing of mankind 
as the child of God—it is this which brings Peace 
into life, that peace for which we crave so bitterly, and 
most bitterly when our self-indulgence has brought us 
peacelessness. 

In how many of our lives is there any temperance 
at all? Or any desire to work for it? Who among 
us realises, before we plunge into some excitement, or 
into any unbridled thinking of ourselves, the meaning 
of that image of Giotto—where the noble Virtue of 
Temperance stands binding the hilt of her sword to 
the scabbard, lest she should draw it too quickly, 
even when she is righteously distempered? Who, 
when a wild desire cries for satisfaction, has the 
habit of turning it out of doors? Who, when life 
is dull, and a fresh pleasure offers itself, restrains 
himself until clear answers are given to these ques- 
tions—“Is this right in the eyes of Love? Will it 
sow sorrow in some soul, or disturb some life ?” 

It is wise, even at the risk of checking noble impulse, 
to ask these questions now when self-indulgence is 
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so much the mistress of society, or the mistress of our 
own lonely, self-devouring heart. It is wiser now, 
in this life of doing or thinking our own pleasure, 
to make self-control, for love’s sake, the governor of the 
soul. For the want of this temperance is the curse of 
modern life, and its certain result is peacelessness. “ Let 
me do,” its victim says, ‘‘my own will because it is my 
pleasure. What I like best for the time—that is my 
God. I will call it my romance, my duty, my religion. 
It is life, truth, doing good; it is making others happy”’ 
—it is anything on our lips, but what it is—Self-Will. 
Or, gaining boldness, we affront the world, and call 
what we do, frankly, what it is—‘‘I like my own will,” 
we say, ‘‘and I will have it. It may be sin, or not 
sin, it may help or injure men and women. I do not 
care; whatever it be, I desire it, and it must be mine. 
As to your fine Temperance, I whistle it down the wind.” 

It is this temper in all its forms which is at the root 
of our peacelessness. Those who dwell in it have a 
hundred masters in a hundred desires, whether they 
live in society or alone in a garret. Each of these 
desires, unrestrained in thought, leaves trouble behind 
it—trouble that follows us, and overtakes us when we 
least expect it. We may have even to obey conflict- 
ing desires, and then there is a very anarchy within. 
The soul is torn asunder. Then when we have done 
harm to others by gratifying our desires, a fresh peace- 
lessness, unless we are quite hardened, arises—the 
trouble of regret, remorse; the worm whose sting plies 
incessantly, as if the beast were endowed with immortal 
power. 
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And this is the end of a life which God gave us 
fresh and beautiful from His hand, that we might 
learn to make it more fresh and beautiful by loving. 
Men and women cry for peace, but they will take no 
trouble for it. They will renounce nothing. 

Peace will only be ours when we have mastered 
self-desires for the sake of love ; when, in temperate 
government of the soul by One Law of Love, we have 
won the self-forgetfulness of Jesus Christ. Then the 
soul—having unity in its diversity, having passion sub- 
dued to whiteness of flame by self-control, having 
power because all its qualities radiate to One point 
where burns the Love of God for man His child—has 
Peace within, deep as the seas of eternity. The aim 
of life is One ; and the impression made by life is One. 
We are not only at peace. We bring peace. We 
have. sown it; it is our harvest. Temperate in all 
things, we have striven for victory, and victory is 
attained. 


“IN YOUR PATIENCE POSSESS YE 
YOUR SOULS. 


S, LUKE, xxi 10. 


“By patience and perseverance the mulberry-leaf 
becomes silk,” so says a Chinese proverb; and in this 
life, where we have so much to bear, and so much to 
battle for, ’tis a good proverb to remember. If we 
could but be sure that all our planting of trees and 
gathering of leaves, feeding of worms, drying and 
winding of cocoons, would in the end make a useful and 
lovely stuff for men and women to wear with happiness; 
if we thought this might be true of our own life, it might 
make us more patient and more resolute for work. 
Well, we may be sure of this on one condition, and 
though the condition seem hard, it arises from a spiritual 
law. That condition is that the main end for which 
we live be the good and pleasure of others rather than 
ourown. Love must be at the root of our labour, and 
love never means love of self, but loss of self. Whoever 
fights on, now in patient waiting, now in passionate 
action, for God and man—moved by the love which 
moved the universe and moves it now—is sure to 
weave his life into silk as lovely as useful for the world. 
But otherwise not so. To live for our own pleasure, 
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wealth or fame, to live idly, to make the will for self- 
indulgence the mistress of the house of life, weaves woe 
and war and wretchedness for men and women, rags 
and poisoned shirts and death-shrouds for the poor folk 
who are sacrificed to our gods. It is hard to have 
patience with these persons, or even to make that divine 
excuse for them, “They know not what they do,” for 
most of them do know. A “grain of conscience makes 
them sour.” A vision of true life arises amidst their 
death and looks them inthe face. They hide their eyes 
and wish it away. When they gaze again it is gone; 
but they do not quite forget the rebuking vision. Of all 
the sad things in this world there is nothing so sad as 
that—to have seen the good and to have let it go. 

A little shock has struck them for a moment out of the 
dizzy whirl of selfish life—a piteous face seen in the 
street, a book they have read, a casual remark at dinner, 
the sound of a bell at night, the ruin of a friend, the 
heartlessness of another, the quiet of asummer night— 
and in a moment the soul knows what its life is, is not, 
and ought to be. As they think, the whirl of selfishness 
drawsthem back. They yield; and in another moment 
fly round and round the same blind, foolish and 
guilty circle as before. But they cannot get rid of the 
instant of conscience. Its ghost flits crying and 
wailing before the prow of their ship. ‘Why did 
you not hear?” it cries; “ Why have you lost your 
soul?” 

It is hard for honest humanity to be patient with 
these persons who do so much more harm to the world 


than the criminals whom we imprison. But patience 
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with them, such patience as God has with them, is 
better than denouncing them. It is better to fix on the 
sorrowfulness rather than the wickedness of it all, for 
anger and violent words harden rather than bring men 
to repentance. It is pity, not that superior pity which 
is only a form of Pharisaism, but pity such as love gives 
to those who are wounded and think themselves well, 
by which we ought to act upon these people. And the 
proper action of this lovingness, a word better than 
pity, for it implies no superiority, is through patience. 
With them, with all who are afflicted with the disease 
of thoughtlessness in selfishness, let patience, filled with 
love, have her perfect work. Souls are not healed ina 
hurry, and when they are healed, their convalescence is 
long; and longer still is their growth into that steady 
strength which of itself repels the attack or the treachery 
of wrong. We have to be patient if we would weave 
our own life into silk. We have to be as patient if we 
would help another to set up even a loom fit for weaving 
silk. 

But this is only a single instance of a universal 
demand. The whole universe in which we live is 
arranged in such a fashion that, if we would be at all 
in harmony with it, we must have patience. This is so. 
difficult and so despairing a position to impetuous man- 
kind, who alone wants to go quickly where everything 
goes slowly, that he would long since have given up 
the effort, were it not for a profound conviction, which 
has grown into his very being from age to age, that the 
patience which is demanded from him, and enforced by 
the whole pressure of the universe, is the means of 
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power—power in his intellect, power in his love, power 
in his imagination, power in his spirit. Therefore, while 
humanity is often angry, sometimes furious, often 
depressed, sometimes despairing, it still fights on; still 
hopes, still believes in victory; still pictures a world 
where his patience will be changed into such power, 
that though effort shall continue, pain in the effort shall 
be no more. And if this be in truth the end, as I 
believe it will be, man will no longer accuse God, nor 
strive to excuse Him, but will break forth into eternal 
gratitude to Him. 

With what impatience do we begin our life; with what 
impatience do we not often continue it and end it! 
We may pardon our early impatience, but the later 
impatience is unworthy of our intelligence and our 
virtue, of our brotherhood with man and our child- 
hood to God. For life ought to have taught us better ; 
and Nature, as we call the order in which we move at 
present, cries out, in every movement, her rebuke of 
hasty impatience. In youth, indeed, there is excuse. 
A certain impatience is then natural. Moreover, it is 
then not altogether impatience. It is part of that bold 
ardour which accomplishes so much, if it has the power 
of tightening its grip in the crisis of battle, and even in 
the hour of defeat. It seems as if we cannot wait. We 
sow and dig up our seeds to see if they are not dead. 
We disturb them so much that they may die, and at 
least they take longer to come above the ground. We 
project our hopes, our aims, our love, our faith upon 
the future. 

All this is well enough in youth. It suits the 
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time. But to carry that on—into manhood; into 
womanhood? To let ardour waste itself in impatience 
with the natural barriers which baffle our endeavour, 
nstead of patiently concentrating itself on overcoming 
them or getting round them—O that is a great pity. 
For then, as the years pass, our aims and hopes perish 
through our foolish irritations, and we cry out that all 
is failure. Depression and despair succeed our ardour. 
We have had no patience, and our impatience now is 
no longer ardent but angry impatience. This is to be 
like an infant. If we had waited a little when we were 
children, before we dug up our seeds, we should have 
seen the green shoots climbing through the earth, and 
been surprised to find that all the time we were fuming, 
Nature had been building up at her own pace a plant 
that could resist the storms and fulfil its being. To 
know that she works at this quiet pace, and has built 
the universe at that pace for uncounted years, is 
a deep, productive lesson. There is a certain quiet 
decorum in Nature, even in humanity when looked at 
as a whole, which we have no right to offend by 
undue haste. We owe, as I say, good manners 
to the universe. When we have no patience in the 
midst of the serene and mighty forces of the course of 
things, we are like rude, noisy and spoilt boys in a 
quiet company. But if we do not, in petulant anger or 
childish despair, fling away our youthful aims and faiths, 
but let them take their time from the time of the 
universe, and keep on loving them in patient courage 
and faithfulness, we shall find that there is that in the 
Great Movement which, so far as they are good, works 
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within them and with them; that a greater life than 
ours is alive in them; and that, when least we think, 
we shall see, as we walk in the garden of the universe, 
our little endeavour shoot above the clay its emerald 
sheath, and grow into so stout a sapling that we know, 
when we are dead, it will be a tree. 

Then our view of the world changes. We have 
thought in our impatience that every time was better 
than our own. It was better, we say, in days gone by, 
or it will be better in days to come. But when we see 
truly, we can see that the march of the Past was just 
as slow as our own, and we know that the march of the 
Future will be just as slow. It is true there has been 
much gained in the past and more will be gained in the 
future, but the pace at which the gains are won is 
as steady and normal as a chronometer. 

And it is just because of this steadiness and law- 
fulness in the progress that, when we have accepted 
the pace, we become certain of the progress, content 
to wait God’s time; content to keep step ourselves 
with the slow, irresistible, onward movement; con- 
tent to be patient in those times when the ideas we 
love most seem to delay, or to cease altogether to move, 
or even to be pushed back. Patience, which at its root 
is acceptance of law, with conviction of law being the 
best for the whole, and love of the law because its 
work is certain, has taken us out of petulance or 
despair. We are sure that things are steadily going 
right, and that right things are always steady, no 
matter how they appear to be shaken. It is our sight, 
we now Say, that trembles, not the stars, 
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And this gives a firmness to the ground of life; a 
courage when the causes for which we feel so much 
love seem to others to be tumbling into ruin; evena 
serene joyfulness which cannot be taken away from us, 
so that many utterances of those great souls who are 
near to the real world occur incessantly to us—express 
our prayers and praise. ‘Set me up on the rock that 
is higher thanI.” “ Trust in the Lord, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” ‘‘ They that wait on Jehovah shall 
renew their strength.” ‘‘ Weare more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us,” or, in words which have a 
sweeter, closer quality, more removed from the world, 
its haste and cares. ‘Take no thought for the morrow ; 
the morrow will take thought for the things of itself. 
The very hairs of your head are numbered by your 
Father.” ‘Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you.” “ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” We need not 
be impatient. The great causes do not cease to grow; 
nor do the great things, like beauty, love, freedom, 
justice, truth, ever lose their growing life. We need 
not be anxious about their progress, nor hurry their 
march. Whatever seems to happen to them, they are 
as alive now as they have been in the past, as they 
will be in the future. 

But when I say we may be at rest about them, I 
mean at rest within, not without. The rest I speak of 
is the rest of faith, not the rest from action. The 
impatience which I wish to put aside is that little and 
angry impatience with what men call ill-fate, which, if 
it master us, lessens, injures, and finally kills work, 
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The patience I urge, based on the belief that God will 
bring in time the good causes to a fruitful goal, is our 
best inspiration for work, for it believes in full accom- 
plishment. It has its depressions, but it overwhelins 
them with faith ; and it has no despairs. 

I take two examples—now before our eyes—of two 
great causes, both of which men speak of now with an 
impatience and despair which says but little for their 
faith. 

The first of these is the cause of the poor. How 
slowly, to our impatient hearts, it moves on; how 
slowly are the laws made which bring improvement! 
How slowly are the forces of greed and selfishness, of 
the sturdy interests which stand in the way of measures 
which, it seems incredible, any one with any sense of 
civic decency or morality can oppose—worn away at 
last! It is enough to stir impatience and despair, to 
drive men back from effort. When I look back on 
the career the Water Question for London has seen, 
or the Housing Question, or the question of the supply of 
decent food—the steady selfish opposition they have 
been met with by moneyed interests, the want of national 
conscience on these matters, the blundering laws, in 
which the blunders were always for the advantage of 
the rich—I implored London to be eager on these 
matters more than thirty years ago—when I think 
of these questions of the poor which, were they 
settled rightly, would heal half the diseases of the 
state, I am often on the verge of fierce impatience 
with the shame and crime and folly of it all. But such 
impatience were also folly, though it would not be 
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shame or crime. And it were also want of faith in the 
final victory of the Right. Worse still, its indulgence 
would injure and chill our work for the goal which 
we must attain. Let Faith, and Patience its child, 
have their perfect work. And, moreover, for our com- 
fort, we may look back and see how much has been 
done. The condition of the poor a hundred years ago 
was hideous in comparison with what it is now. The 
conscience of the nation on these matters had not been 
awakened. There has been progress, slow indeed, 
consistently opposed, but steadily and consistently 
pushed forwards. A civic conscience has been brought 
to birth, and is already a well-grown child. Even in 
the souls of the greedy, and of those interested in keep- 
ing the poor down, that they may exploit them for their 
advantage, shame, a deadly shame for their conduct, 
is beginning to work. The sky is brighter ; be patient, 
believe in God, and work on. The fields are whitening 
to harvest. 

The second example is the cause of Christianity ; 
the doctrine and life which Jesus embodied for us. It 
has been passing through the storms. The old autho- 
rities which buttressed it externally have one by one 
been removed, and as they were proved inadequate 
to support, men have cried out, either in despair or 
mockery, ‘‘See! Christianity is destroyed.” It is no 
more destroyed than a man is destroyed when his 
clothes are taken away. He is not seen for a time, 
but he will soon be out again, when he has got new 
garments, Still, for some years past, here and else- 
where, that impatient and angry cry has risen, and 
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men, thinking Christianity is lost, have been invent- 
ing all kinds of new religions—ethical schemes, philo- 
sophical experiments, social and humanitarian creeds— 
all of which have these common elements, the exclusion 
of Jesus, the ignorance of God, and the hopelessness 
of a life to come. And so hot and lively are these 
new proselytisers that they have made a number of 
Christian persons very angry, even despairing; and a 
greater number still have been reduced to that balanced 
scepticism of all things beyond their senses and their 
understanding in which no joyous and little useful 
work is done. 

None of the best work is done by these persons, first, 
because they are so proud of their own absolute right- 
ness of view that they think about themselves too 
much. Always contemplating their own conception of 
the universe, they are quite unable to see the infinite 
variety of the universe, and all their endeavours are 
limited. Intellectual pride has laid its withering hand 
upon them. And, secondly, because looking at things as 
they are from the intellectual and moral point of view 
alone, all that pertains to the imaginative, the emotional, 
the spiritual part of man is left out of their view, 
that is, at least half of human nature. In that way 
their work is also limited. And being limited, it fails 
to inspire or urge mankind; and failing to inspire, 
it is done without joy, and its usefulness is meagre. 
Do not be mixed up with these failures, keep apart 
from their despondencies. Have a little more faith 
and the patience of faith. Wait a while, and do not 


be a child, 
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This is not the first time this parenthesis of unbelief 
has occurred, or this enforced waiting while the living 
spirit of Christianity is changing its garments. 
Hundreds of times the same things have been said. 
The same ethical, philosophical, and social theories— 
the same at root but, of course, under different forms ot 
expression—have tried to replace the doctrine of Jesus ; 
and have yielded at last to its attraction, when it 
issued forth from its chamber, attired in its new robes, 
as a bride adorned for Humanity, her husband. The 
intellectual forms of the doctrine of Jesus die, but the 
doctrine itself, and the empowering emotions which 
attend it, are coeval with the human heart, and from 
their breast Humanity draws the milk by which it lives. 
The Fatherhood of God; His everlasting love in us; 
the brotherhood of man; our dying for love that we 
may live; the forgiveness of sins; the communion of 
the whole race in one Divine Spirit ; the love of Jesus 
in the heart; our life in Him who died for men; the 
everlasting life of man; and the passion, fervour and 
glow of these faiths, which send us forth to heal and 
kindle and redeem mankind, led by hope that makes us 
not ashamed, and by assurance of eternal victory— 
these things are no more dead than love is dead in the 
human breast; and their immortality is natural. 
Already we hear them called for again in England; 
already we see them taking new shapes in harmony 
with new knowledge; already their replacers are 
feeling the need of adding them to their doctrine; already, 
in spite of the follies, superstitions, selfishness and 
greed which from generation to generation have claimed 
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and used them, they are vindicating afresh their beauty 
and their power. 

Be content; these retrogressions, these dimnesses 
of the faith, are normal ; they belong to the ordinary 
course of things; they are the common pauses of the 
universal movement—things which, like the waiting 
seed in the earth, seem to be the cessation of life, but 
are, on the contrary, the silent gathering of the forces 
of life for a new shape of the ancient spirit. 

Lastly, let patience of the kind on which I have 
dwelt, the patience of faith which is active, not the 
patience of sloth, have its perfect work in your inner 
life. We need such patience sorely in the spirit, and 
the faith in God by which it lives. For the great ideas, 
principles and hopes of our life with God grow slowly, 
against severe opposition, into fulness and certainty— 
as slowly as a pine, rock-rooted, and baffled and beaten 
by storms. We are impatient with temptations, with 
trials, with our own yielding nature, with the circum- 
stances of the time which disturb our faith, with the 
weight of duties which confuse our life — impatient 
with God Himself, because He does not give us cer- 
tainty at once. And in this impatience we are ready 
to throw aside all effort to establish communion with 
God, to pray to His Fatherhood, to strive for likeness 
to, Christ, Jesus. .“ What. isthe use?” we cry. “I 
seem no nearer to my Father than I was ten years ago. 
I will let things slide. God has forsaken me. I shall 
try no more.” Oh, children, a soul which is to live, 
and be fit to live for eternal ages, is not quickly built. 
The mightiest truths take long to grasp as certainties, 
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Their very simplicity hides them from us.» We try to 
reach them by the intellect, and often half our life 
passes away before we find out that the only good of 
that effort is to prove to us that in that path we shall 
never find them. Indeed, to take but one example: 
if after many, many years, we are convinced of so 
simple a truth, “that all life is to be found in self- 
forgetfulness, and all death in self-remembrance,” we are 
fortunate. Donot repine at the slowness of conviction. 
The long strife makes the truths dearer. If God grows 
into our inmost being with slow advances, He is 
infinitely closer to us in the end than if He revealed 
Himself in a flash. 

Accept the lot of humanity. Believe in the end, and 
endure the means. In your patience possess your 
souls. Wait on the Lord, and verily ye shall be fed. 
Step by step we make our pilgrimage to the city of 
God. Hour by hour, moment by moment, the Father 
teaches the child. There is no haste, but there is no 
cessation. He never leaves us alone, never forsakes 
our soul. Infinite is His patience with us. Let us 
meet Him with like patience, with a faith in Him 
worthy of His education. Then, by glimpses at first, 
but clearer and clearer, as life moves on to its end, we 
see the vision of God. Our patience in faith opens 
our eyes. And when we see Him, we see perfection ; 
and in the sight we know our imperfection. But 
the little love we have, the little truth, the little 
spiritual power of righteousness, are yet akin to 
His love, His truth, His righteousness; and shall we 
doubt that He will bring our imperfections in these 
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divine things into union with their perfections 
in Him? God lives in us for that very pur- 
pose—to bring weakness into strength, faith to 
fulfilment, failure to success, half-goodness to its ful- 
ness, trembling love to rejoicing love, our wavering 
truth to its secure foundation. It is His to save, 
redeem, restore, maintain our life till we wake from the 
dream to the substance, from the prelude to the full 
music, from dimness to eternal clearness, from im- 
perfect to perfect union with perfect love. There 
will be no need then of patience, of faith, We have 
what we believed in ; and patience is ended in joy. 


CLUIZENZSUNDAN, 


Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the perfect man, to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ—from whom 
the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body to the edifying of itself in love. 


EPHESIANS iv. 13-16. 


Tuis is Citizen Sunday, and I am told that it is my 
duty to preach on some topic fitted for that title. Iam 
glad to do so, though I feel that addresses altogether 
directed to civic or political subjects are more wisely 
left to the lecture-room and the press than to the 
pulpit. Altogether directed, I say, for I have never 
excluded from the pulpit the inculcation of civic duties. 
On the contrary, Christian life at home and in society is 
a vain thing, unless we bring its principles and ideals 
into our life as citizens. What is then said in the 
pulpit on spiritual subjects is to be frequently extended 
into those subjects which have to do with our life as 
members of a parish, a municipality, a community, 
or a nation. These subjects are not separate but 
parts of a whole. For the spiritual life is the most 
abiding root out of which the true life of a citizen 
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grows from the inner soul, dwelling in the justice and 
love of God, to the outer thought which rules all our 
action as citizens by the laws of divine justice and 
love. To mingle the two into one is a proper business 
of the pulpit. A separate sermon on one alone, such as 
we are asked to preach to-day, seems to imply the 
separation of the two lives, the personal and the 
civic; as if the ideas which direct the one needed to 
be modified or changed to fit them for the practice of 
the other. And this, indeed, is no uncommon opinion. 

It may be thought hypercritical to say this, but it is 
needful, because the separation of public Christian life 
from private, the division between sacred and profane, 
the refusal to submit our civic action to Christian 
principles, have been so fatal to past societies, and is 
so grave a disease in ours, that it is worth while to 
make this protest, lest men should think that to preach 
once a year on the duties of a citizen is enough. It is 
not enough. It should be a continuous duty of the 
preacher to proclaim that the Christian life of the spirit 
is to be brought into practical reality not only in his 
home life, but at every point into his relation with his 
fellow-citizens. 

Moreover, a sermon addressed altogether to civic 
topics, such as the housing of the poor, leaves out the 
inward foundation of all such efforts—the spirit which 
ought to underlie them—the spirit of pure self-sacrifice 
in union with the life of God the Father. This is the 
vital, the important thing, the source and inspiration 
of all permanent civic progress, 

The first and foremost thing, in order that civic life 
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should be justly lived in England, is to make the temper 
of the soul divine, and I say this not only for those who 
believe in God the Father, but for those who do not. 
Those who do not believe in God know, quite as well as 
those who do, what I mean by the term “divine.” They 
will also feel that the first thing is the temper of the in- 
ward spirit which shall obey with passion, in political 
or civic life, that which they feel to be just, true, and 
loving. And that temper is God within them, whether 
they confess Him or not. That won, the rest will 
follow. That unpossessed, no outward improvements 
will endure. Were we to make England Paradise by 
a miracle, all our present evils would reappear in a few 
years unless we had driven selfish interest out of our 
hearts. To teach men to live and feel like Christ—that 
is the first thing. No sermon should leave that out. 
To leave it out is to leave out the life which animates 
the body of civic duty. 

Again, we have all these civic matters admirably dis- 
cussed in the weekly Press. England is fairly awake 
on these subjects, and talks more than enough about 
them. Sermons upon them seem unnecessary, and I 
cannot help thinking that the mass of those who listen 
to preachers would gladly seclude their Sunday dis- 
course from topics they hear of every day in the 
week. 

I do not quite agree, as I have said, with that. I 
think we should bring these matters into the pulpit, but 
not in so exclusive a fashion as to forget the spiritual 
life of men and women. Mix them with that, but as a 
side issue. And never forget that the life of the soul 
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with God is the chief business of a preacher. Sunday 
after Sunday, men, women and children come here, 
whose inner life, all the week through, has been full of 
trouble, sorrow, confusion, doubt, trials, temptations— 
secret and silent all, and gone through in as great a 
loneliness as a ship sailing on an undiscovered sea; 
none to speak to them but God Himself; and a great 
many of them unable to realise that God is with them. 
To that unknown world the preacher, above every- 
thing else, ought to speak. That is his first business, 
and if he could only realise the infinite sorrow and joy 
which desire sympathy, the longing, the struggle, the 
terrible work of the passions which a lifted veil might 
disclose to him, he could not help speaking with 
intensity. He may only touch and help a few of 
his hearers, but that would be enough. If he can 
encourage, strengthen, animate, bring some comfort or 
joy to that secret inner life, stir it into belief in its 
Father, draw it into hope in God, he has done his best 
work ; nor has he neglected civic work, for the souls he 
has enabled and quickened will do with wiser and more 
loving energy their civic duties in the week. 
Nevertheless, since I am called on to-day to speak of 
that which pertains to citizenship, I will take one topic, 
out of many, not dwelt on by the press or in lectures, 
and having at its root a profound application to the 
spiritual life. I will speak of the Unity of the State. 
It may be well compared to the unity of our body. 
Our physical frame, to be in good health, to be able to 
feel, act, even to obey thought with full power, must 
be at unity with itself. However strong parts of it 
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may be, if they are out of harmony with other parts, 
they introduce elements of inability, of weakness and 
incompleteness. The life of the body must be one, and 
it must flow in due proportion through all the parts, so 
that they may act easily together, as a single whole. 
Each organ has its own functions, to be used in subor- 
dination to the interest of the whole body. Some are 
more important than others, but each, whether im- 
portant or unimportant, has this equal importance— 
that the strength of each is the strength of all; that if 
one were to weaken, the whole body would be weakened; 
and if one were to break down utterly, the whole body 
would break down. Each then subserves the interest 
of the whole. Each has its full value, but only in 
relation to the value of the whole. And through this 
mutual subordination, all the parts are knit together in 
service to one another, and to the whole living being of 
which they are the servants. 

This is the condition of the body of man when it is 
in perfect health, and the result of this unity within 
complexity is joy and power in action, in thinking, in 
feeling and in life. Is there such joy and power in the 
body of the State in England ? in the body of this city? 
Is good health to be attributed to the whole life or 
London? Read the papers of a single day, and you 
will get your answer. Where is joy? Where is 
power? Where is unity? 

But there are other things to say concerning this 
comparison. The body is an organism in which 
equality of office, of work and of power does not 
exist. Between the heart, the brain, the stomach and 
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the lower organs; between these lower organs and 
other less important parts of the organism, there is 
no equality, save that made by the fact that each one 
of them is needful to the whole. Again, if the unity 
of an organism is to be complete, there is no freedom 
given to any organ to do what it likes independent of 
the others. It is perfectly free to act within the laws 
of the whole; it is perfectly free, that is, to perform 
with perfection its own functions. But there its free- 
dom ceases. It is not free to be lazy, to perform its 
work badly, to do its own pleasure independent of the 
interest of the whole. Such freedom is the ruin of the 
whole body, the ruin in the end of the part which exer- 
cises it. Again, there is a brotherhood between all the 
organs, though their rank and their importance differ. 
But the brotherhood is formed on their common 
obedience to the duty of living for the welfare of the 
whole. In that they are brothers, and, that violated, 
the whole fraternity dissolves. ‘There is then no isola- 
tion, no separation of interests possible in our body 
when at unity, and if any separation were to take 
place, and one organ be overworked, or another under- 
worked or not worked at all, perfect unity would be at 
once destroyed ; and the imperfect unity which remains, 
if the isolation of any organ continue, would be slowly 
disintegrated. Finally, the lesion of unity ends in the 
dissolution of the whole body, and death ensues. 
Hence the statement of our body in perfect health is, 
“ One for all, all for one.” 

It is an excellent image of a state or a city at unity 
in itself, of a city or a nation as it ought to be; and 
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every nation or city that has any coherence at all re- 
sembles that picture in varying degrees of nearness. 
The question which interests us now is, whether Eng- 
land and London at all realise that ideal, and the answer 
is that at present they may approach but not realise it. 
And they approach it only with aggravating slowness. 
The various classes in the nation, or, as I should prefer 
to put it, the various classes of work in the nation, are 
far too much separated from one another. It is true 
they have at various times drawn together, but since 
money-making has become so great a power, they are 
tending more and more to separate. Each class seems 
of late to work only for its own interests. They tend 
to know less of each other, and to care less for each 
other. It follows that they care less for the welfare of 
the whole, being wholly absorbed in their own. 

Again, those that have most power, like the rich, 
have overdeveloped this power ; and, in doing so, have 
injured all the less powerful classes. Then, the less 
powerful classes, being injured or neglected, have, in 
their turn, ceased to care a straw for the interests of 
the other classes, and are so angry that they wish at 
times to destroy those classes, even though they know 
they will destroy themselves. It is the fashion still to 
talk of the union between classes in England; and the 
talk of it, which at intervals is fairly true, blinds the eyes 
of men to facts. The fact is, that, in the late increase of 
monied wealth and in the love of it, the division between 
the money-seekers of this country and the cultivated 
people, and the division of both from the tradesman in 
town and the farmer in the country, and the division 
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between these three classes and the poor working popu- 
lation in town and country, are becoming more clearly 
marked, and their several interests more widely isolated 
than they were twenty years ago. It is sorrowful to 
think that there is this tendency in England or in 
London—though a steady battle against it is being 
organised—to become less at unity, and more of a 
nation or a city in which four or five different commu- 
nities are trying to live together under a false semblance 
of unity. 

And this is a serious danger to the State. It wasa 
division of this kind, only much greater, that gave the 
French Revolution its peculiar atrocity. If a revolution 
broke out in England—and there are times when we are 
nearer such an outbreak than our capitalists, politicians 
and philosophers imagine—it would, if the want of 
common interests between the classes were to deepen 
into isolation, be characterised by a singular heart- 
lessness and a cruel rage. And I warn this country 
that, unless it mend its ways, unless classes live more 
for one another and for the whole than they do 
at present—(and I speak of the poor as well as of the 
rich, though ten times more seriously to the rich and 
powerful than to the poor, inasmuch as they have ten- 
fold the power and therefore tenfold the responsibility 
for the evils under which the State suffers)—revolution 
will break out, and the blood which will be shed will be 
laid at the doors of those who ought to have known 
their duty and who did it not. 

There is another consequences of this want of 
unity. It is that only too few know anything about 
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the true meaning of the words Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. The mass of the people, rich and poor, 
think that freedom means power to live for their own 
interests—the very last thing it means. Liberty to use 
others as slaves or mere counters in the game of 
making money or fame is not liberty; it is tyranny. It 
is disgraceful to call by the noble name of Liberty any 
kind of action which strengthens or enriches oneself at 
the expense of the whole or a part of the whole. There 
is no liberty to do wrong, to be unjust, to be greedy, to 
be idle, to be cruel; and any claim, made in the self- 
interest of the individual or a class to liberty of action 
or contract, which, carried out, would injure the vital 
interests and powers of the bodies and souls of any 
section of the people, and therefore of the whole nation, 
is a claim against, and not for, Liberty. Such tyranny, 
such free devotion to personal and class interests, 
are practised every day among us in the name of 
Liberty. 

Men are enslaved, women are not only enslaved but 
starved, in thousands in the name of Liberty. Claims 
which, established and exercised, disease the whole 
body of the State, are made in the name of Liberty. 
The right to sell poisoned alcohol, the right to work 
poor girls on starvation wages, are exercised, often 
against the law, by people called respectable, and their 
exercise is responsible for unutterable misery and crime. 
They cost the State far more than their repression would 
cost. And they disease the whole body-politic. And 
these are only two examples of the false liberty taken 
under the law by men. 
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Even those who rebel against this state of things are 
only too much exposed to the charge that they want 
freedom in order to get all they can for themselves, and 
to make those who injured them as poor or miserable 
as they have been—as if that were not to forget 
that what is to be done is not to injure the wrong- 
doers, but to make them conscious of their duties 
and eager to do them. They also belong to the 
nation. 

The freedom we want, and the freedom men who are 
wise are determined to get, is freedom for each class 
and each member of the nation to develop itself freely, 
loosened from oppressions and encumbrances, to the 
height of its best capacities and nature; but always 
with a foremost regard to the interests of the whole 
nation—within, therefore, the limits and under the 
overruling laws of justice and love. That freedom 
a terrible number of the English people, of the citizens 
of London, do not possess. They cannot develop them- 
selves. They live on the same level from birth to death. 
All they can do is to keep their mouths just above the 
ocean of starvation. All their powers are given to 
a struggle for actual existence. And it is amazing to 
me how patient they are, how right-minded, how loving 
and brotherly are the lives of those whom our want of 
unity has made free only to die. 

Then there is Equality ; and, because our society is so 
divided, there is no room for a clear view of its mean- 
ing. The well-off people says that there is no point at 
which men are equal, and have equal right and duties, 
and that the equality the poor talk of meansCommunism, 
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The poor and the indigent workmen declare that 
all men are equal, and have equal rights; and some 
that property should be equalised; and both the wealthy 
and the poor are quite confused when they attempt to 
put their theories into action, because, in their self- 
interest, they forget that both of them form integral 
parts of the whole body of the people. 

The fact is, that there is no such thing in anation as 
absolute equality among the several classes of workers, 
among the organs, if I may use the word, of the body 
of the State, no more than there is in the body of man 
himself. As there are leading organs in the body 
which do more important work than the others, so 
there are leading kinds of work and leading men ina 
nation who are superior to the rest, to whom the rest, 
if they care for unity, should subordinate themselves. 
But then these leading men, these leading labours, 
cease to have any claim to lead or to superiority—mere 
rank and wealth constitute no claim at all—unless they 
know their duties and do them, unless their lives are 
passed, like the leading organs of the body, in labour 
for the welfare of the whole. 

And the reason of the passionate cry from so many 
quarters against what are called the more powerful 
classes in England, is that a great number of them do 
not work for the whole but for themselves ; that they 
are lazy and indifferent to their civic duties; that they 
use their wealth to accumulate more; that they take 
advantage of the struggle of the workers for very life, 
not to lessen the struggle, but to intensify it for their 
ownemolument ; that they have no sense of brotherhood. 
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Were they to do their duty, to be equal to their place 
and responsibility, there would be no such cry as 
“ Make us all equal.” On the contrary, there is nothing 
in the world the mass of men desire so much as good, 
honest, just and noble leaders, nothing they like better 
than to subordinate themselves to and obey men in 
whose disinterestedness they believe, on whose in- 
telligence they rest. 

But though all men are not equal inthis way, there are 
demands for equality which are just, but which are not 
answered either by the weak or the powerful, by the 
poor or the rich. The first of these is the duty, equally 
binding on all men, to give themselves away, to spend 
their welfare, to exercise their intellectual powers for 
the advantage of the whole nation, while they utilise 
them for their own. If the heart did not distribute all 
its blood, or cease working at any moment for the whole 
body, the body would die. If the lowest organ in the 
body did not fulfil its function for the whole and in the 
whole, the body would become diseased. This equal 
duty is not done at all by the mass of men and women 
in this nation; nay, they think the very opposite course 
of action is their duty. The nation has no unity in 
consequence, and is at this point growing diseased. 

Again, there is another point in which all men 
ought to have equality. Every one should have equal 
opportunities for personal development in order that he 
may give his full powers to the use of the whole. Is 
that the casein England? We know it is not. 

Again, in a human body at unity with itself in health, 
every organ receives in fit proportion, on an equality, 
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the necessaries of life. All are warmed, all are supplied 
with air, water and food are given to all. In that there 
is equality, and that equality is a necessary element of 
unity. Is that the case in this nation ? Neither air, light, 
nor water is equally distributed. The division of the 
common earth on which we live is ludicrously mispro- 
portioned. The power of obtaining decent food is 
absurdly unequal, and thousands are starving while 
thousands are squandering food. Another necessity 
of life—a decent roof over men’s heads—is as unjustly 
arranged ; and leisure, not the least important, that 
deep necessity for the happiness and health of men and 
women, is most unfairly divided. There are thousands 
who have too much for their health and happiness, 
while in the lives of millions there is no leisure at all. 

You may say there are economical arguments which 
prove that these inequalities cannot be rectified. I do 
not believe in their truth ; but whether they be true or 
not, this is true—that a nation in which these inequali- 
ties are prominent, as they are now in ours, is not a 
nation at unity, and cannot, as long as they exist, 
attain to national health nor to noble national character. 
If they continue to exist, if the efforts to set them 
right, which many men are making now, fail against the 
driving of selfish greed and idleness, this nation will 
decay of their diseases. It will lose its moral character, 
and its greatness will become a name to point a moral, 
and no more. 

Take one illustration in conclusion. Ina body at 
unity, and therefore in good health, if by some chance 
any organ, indeed any small part of the body, is in- 
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ured in the slightest fashion, or becomes troubled so 
that it cannot do its work pleasantly; if the finger be 
even cut, or the function of the lungs be disturbed for 
a day, the whole body gets into a state of anxiety. All 
the organs sympathise with the distressed part; they 
seem to be conscious that if the distress should deepen 
they willallbe troubled. And I often think, though I am 
not sure whether physiologists would agree in this, that 
they all, with what I may call the will of the whole body 
directing them, intensify themselves around the trouble, 
give their whole effort to heal it, and never rest till the 
mischief is repaired, or till they die of the effort. Is 
that the case in this nation? It ought to be the case 
in any nation at unity with itself, in any nation in good 
health. 

The fact is, that whole classes among the poor are 
living in a state of diseased health, are suffering from 
State neglect in remediable matters, are so desperately 
troubled that their condition affects the health of the 
whole organism of the nation; and yet the nation itself 
takes no downright practical measures to heal this 
condition. Persons, charitable bodies in the nation, do 
care, and do what they can, but there is no universal 
anxiety about the trouble, such as there is in our body ; 
there is no combination of all classes to relieve these 
diseased conditions. There is no effort made by the 
will of the whole people to medicine the afflicted parts. 
Charitable efforts are made, when the classes that are 
better off are frightened or emotionalised, but they do far 
more harm than good. A national effort is not made. 
People and classes are much too absorbed in making 
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themselves wealthy and comfortable, and in looking 
after their own interests, to do for the diseased and 
troubled parts of the nation’s organism what their own 
body naturally does and warns them to do. 

What is the result of leaving all these sickly parts 
of society so severely alone, of the will of the whole State 
not being directed to them? Civic diseases have been 
established and kept up in the whole body of England. 
No one can say that the country is in good health, and 
the worst symptom is that the effort to remedy these 
has of late been lessened instead of increased. 1 
wonder we do not feel it biting in every vein. lI 
wonder Parliament, which is supposed to voice the will 
of England, can endure it. It talks and talks; it does 
not act. 

And then, in this diseased condition, there is, of 
course, no joy in work, no brightness in life, none or 
only fevered aspiration in men’s souls, no animation 
in doing or thinking. Everywhere we hear lamenta- 
tion, voices hoarse with depression, and in all branches 
of work and trade, fear, confusion and ignorance of 
what to do. 

And, in the midst of it all, the disease deepens ; every 
class furiously seeking its own interests, to shake off 
its own distress, none seeing or choosing to see the 
only remedy—to think, act, and live for the whole 
body-politic, and not for itself. Till that is done, or at 
least striven for, there will be no true unity in this 
country nor in this city. 


co] 
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Honour all men. Love the brotherhood.—1 Pzter ii. 17. 


Many years ago, while the world was still young to 
me, I remember leaving London for the country at the 
time of a great drought. Week after week had passed 
and there had been no rain, nor soft mist to comfort the 
land. The nights were cloudy, little dew had blessed 
the ground, and all day long the pitiless sun shone in 
a burning sky. But the day after I arrived the south- 
west wind, blowing steadily, brought up the armies ot 
the rain and the heavenly waters fell. 

It was a strange thing to walk in the garden and the 
woods before the consolation of the rain. The hedge 
of roses which should then have been glowing with 
flowers had no strength to make a single blossom. 
The white clusters of the banksia rose were black- 
ened to the core. Even the sunflowers had surren- 
dered their glory. Few of the plants had grown more 
than a foot above the baked and gaping earth. The 
grass was as grey as an old man’s hair. The springs 
had dried up, the streams were still. The beech-trees 
had lost half their foliage; the tall black firs in the 
park were gaunt and naked of half their covering. It 
was a pity to see them. They looked like giant beggars 
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The bracken could scarcely get above the ground, and 
the gorse let fall its spikes when they were touched. 
The new growth of the spruce firs was dried up and 
the soil beneath them was covered with its brittle 
needles. The flowering shrubs had made no wood, 
and their last year’s sprays broke off dead at a touch. 
Even the leaves of the hardier trees were crumpled up 
as by fire. And all the land and flowers and trees 
seemed to cry aloud—for I transferred humanity to 
nature—“ My soul is a-thirst for Love.” 

Yes, I thought as I walked about in sorrow, this is 
the image of a world without love, of what society 
would be if self-interest or conscience or intellect alone 
were masters of human life; the image of any single 
human soul in whom there was morality without 
tenderness, or knowledge without the emotions, or self- 
desire that could not forget itself in love. 

Then one night fell the great refreshment, large, 
rich-dropping rain; all the day after also-the land 
drank deep; and when I went out the next morning 
the world and everything in it was born again. Life 
ran up through the pipes of tree and flower, to the 
points of every spray, to the last vein of every leaf and 
blossom. All that belongs to life—strength, move- 
ment, the to and fro of healthy agitation, and chiefly 
beauty which had left a rainless world, returned. And 
I seemed to see a society—which had thought it 
lived by wealth, or by morality alone, or by science, 
and which had lost its heart—restored under the 
Kingship of love, reanimated and rejoicing in its life. 
Moreover, I saw, in the revelation of the hour, the dried- 
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up souls of men who had rejected love as the basis of 
conduct, as needless to morality, as interfering with busi- 
ness, or as dangerous to the lordship of science—awaken 
from their death, for into their heart love descended 
like soft rain; and knowing the true highest, with 
obedience to its tender calling, rejoice and blossom 
like the rose. This was the vision that the earth and 
sky vouchsafed. Thus, day by day, Nature is a 
parable of which human life is the interpretation. 

But then it is needful, in order to understand what 
is here meant, to define in some way what Love is. 
I have tried elsewhere in this book to approach 
a definition of Love as Christ conceived it. I 
said “that its fulness could not be defined; for it is 
boundless as the universe, andinitis the universe. To 
define Love fully was to define God.” But we can say 
what itis to us. It is—not to think first, in our relations 
to our fellow-men, of what is good and happy for our- 
selves, but for all others than ourselves; and to spend 
our life in and for that end. It is, in our relation 
to nature, to lose all thought of ourselves in admiration 
and joy of her beauty, splendour, order, life and power. 
It is, in our relation to God, to lose every thought of 
self, being ravished out of all consciousness of being 
apart from Him by the sight of His Righteousness ; it 
is to be thrilled out of self by conscious union with His 
Love; it is then to be rapt by the profound con- 
viction, in which the whole material universe dis- 
appears, that His Righteousness is the action of His 
Love. Loss, then, of all self-thought in our delight in 
Life beyond our own, whether of Man, of Nature, or of 
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God ; and action corresponding to and embodying that 
delight, rushing out of it as a new-born stream from 
mountain wells—thatistoapproach thedefinition of Love; 
and the only modification of it is—that when it comes 
into contact with sorrow and pain, as it must when it 
movesin our human world, love is seenas pity, sympathy, 
comfort, help, loving kindness, mercy, and has more 
the air of sadness than of delight. But, even then, 
it is at root joy, for it is a great happiness to 
give consolation and to have its power. Moreover, 
love carries with it all the good manners of the world, 
all the temper which is at the foundation of true 
civilisation. And that good manners, of which the 
thirteenth chapter of S. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians is the charter, is not only the outward form 
of absence of self-thinking, but is a part of that beauty 
which is the necessary shape of love; and which, 
more than anything else, our modern society needs in 
order to become endurable. We have lost beauty in 
our world in proportion as we have lost love as the 
foundation of life. 

Love is the foundation ofall true life; we accept that 
idea in words for our personal lives, though we do not 
embody it in acts. But we do not accept love as the 
foundation of our sociallife. ‘‘ Society, civilisation, the 
life of the nation, rests,” we are told, ‘on self-interest. 
Society would go to pieces if self-sacrifice were its 
first law.” And indeed it would be ridiculous to say that 
love was at its root. It is chiefly ruled by Self-interest, 
and people boast of this. Book after book is written 
to prove the glory of this rule; the press records the 
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splendours of competition, of the struggle of the 
individual to get the better of his fellows, of the use and 
inspiration of this struggle in the march of progress. 
Yet the aspect of the world might, if men chose to 
look at facts, lead a few at least to doubt this theory of 
life, and to wonder whether it is as practical as men 
declare it to be. For that aspect is ugly to the last 
degree ; and those, curiously enough, who confess this 
most are the luxurious, cultivated, comfortable, philo- 
sophic classes, who have either inherited or won for 
themselves all the magnificent results of steady, piti- 
less self-interest. They are not satisfied with life, 
though they have won the goal of life, or what they 
think its goal. For the most part they are bored with 
life, as soon as the fire of youth is gone; and the 
greater part of their days is passed in desperate effort 
to find fresh and fresh excitement in order to conceal 
from their consciousness the fact of their boredom. 
It masters them at last; and then it is no wonder that, 
among this class—who have brought self-interest to 
its highest point—the theory has arisen that this world 
is the worst possible world, and that the best thing for 
it is, that it should sink into unregretted darkness, 
That is not a beautiful or inspiring conclusion, but it 
is the natural conclusion of a life and a society based 
upon self-interest Just as life and joy flow from love, 
whose greatest horror is self-interest, so death and 
despair flow from self-interest. Again, in this class, 
the artistic person has begun to love disease ; calls it 
beautiful, desires its description, praises its record in 


fiction, poetry, and painting, as if the world were a 
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lazaretto only. Morbid intellectual and-moral patho- 
logy, the processes of decay in emotion, the detail of 
the results of these in the lives of men and women— 
these form the literature over which they brood in 
ecstasy. And the evil goes down from class to class, 
through every variety of educated and uneducated 
persons. The aspect of the world, as described in 
print from Ibsen and Zola to the novels which are 
made out of the police news, is revolting; and the 
worst of it is, that a great deal of it is true, though 
the conclusion drawn from it, that the world is unre- 
deemable, is untrue. But one conclusion is true, that 
the theory of self-interest as the foundation of life has 
been proved a failure. 

Unlimited competition, the fierce struggle, as ot 
brutes in an island, of each man to get the better 
of his fellows, this is the leading theory of social life, 
and its result, we are told, is the enormous wealth of 
England, her commerce on every sea, her mighty power 
among the nations. This is the true foundation of 
life, and all that interferes with it—love, justice, pity, 
self-surrender, giving, the meddling of government 
with man’s individual freedom to enrich himself by 
any means whatever, even by the enslaving and the 
practical destruction of thousands of lives—is senti- 
mental rubbish. 

But look at the results! Society is divided into 
nations that are at war with one another; more lives 
are sacrificed in the pursuits of commerce, and with 
far less pity, than in all the wars of the last century. 
More than athird of the human race lives in Hell, while 
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the other parts are made more comfortable than is their 
due by the miserable labour of those they keep in pain 
for their pleasure. If the outward life of those at ease 
is fair and sweet, that of the poor and the degraded 
is outwardly hideous and hateful. We see it, yet we 
do not seem to see it. Our eyes are open, but their 
sense is shut. Charity comes in rushes to improve 
these miseries, but it is not charity we want, we want 
to change the whole foundation theory of social life. 
We want to replace self-interest by loss of self-interest 
and by the establishing of social and civic self-sacrifice 
as our foundation of life. Nothing else will do; and 
though this vast revolution will perhaps take many 
years to accomplish, it must be accomplished if we are 
to change this earth from Hell to Heaven. At least, 
let every one of us get clearly into our head and heart 
that self-interest is not the true basis of life, that it is 
Satan himself in humanity ; that every action, taken 
on it alone, is certain to end in misery and death to 
others ; that, as the ground of personal life, it is sure 
to make us shiver with horror on our death-bed; that 
all the wealth it makes in the nation or for the indivi- 
dual, is bought at the price of disease, and unless we 
repent, of final ruin, for the people, the country and the 
individual. 

Why, then, is not England and the other folks of the 
world worse than they are? Why does society get on 
at all? You will be told that it is only self-interested 
commerce, power of arms or wealth, that keep the 
world going on—even in misery. It is not these 
things that keep it alive. It is, on the contrary, their 
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contradiction that gives society all the life it has. It 
is the spirit of self-sacrifice, of love and pity and kind- 
ness; it is the aspiration after the ideal in all things, 
which love, in creating beauty, sets before us; it is the 
desire to help and give and bless which, still permeat- 
ing the self-interest of the whole, preserves the world 
alive and going on; enables it to keep its ruin at bay, 
to have some joy, and not to despair of itself. If self- 
interest were in every heart—mankind by this time 
would have been reduced to the level of wolves in 
winter. Long since they would have devoured one 
another. There are few who will believe this—but I 
do not expect it to be as yet believed. It is none the 
less the mother-truth of life; and when these vain 
shows of self-interest are over, this true Kingdom of 
God will come, and all shall know it from the least to 
the greatest. We have been long enough dried up. 
Let the rain of love fall! 

ii, Again, there are those that say that morality 
alone, righteous conduct, is the foundation of life. It 
is part of that foundation, a most necessary part. But 
it is only a secure foundation when it is itself founded 
upon Love. By itself, without love, it is most insecure ; 
and human life cannot rest on it, nor the progress of 
the world. It is well known how persons and commu- 
nities whose conduct, so faras obedience to moral laws 
carries them, is unexceptionable, not only lose pity for 
the sinner and the outcast, but rigidly condemn them ; 
and in doing this become the plagues and scourges of 
the world, worse far than the sinners who are merciful, 
pitiful, kind and loving. The loss of love has made 
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their moral conduct of no use to mankind, has made 
their so-called religion an iniquity. 

Again, morality without love is a sure cause of pride 
—that which more than all other vices separates us 
from God and from man—the dividing vice which, 
when it rules, destroys our power to make mankind 


happier, and isolates our self in the universe. ‘ This 
people who knoweth not the Laware cursed.” ‘God, 
I thank thee, I am not as other men are!” Are those 


the phrases and the temper fit for a foundation of 
human life? No, great is the fall of moral conduct 
without love. 

This has been felt so strongly by the experience of 
man than those who make morality only the basis of 
life have added to their exposition of their doctrine 
what they call Altruism—that is, the sacrifice of self 
for others. This is their highest reach of morality. 
But it is only by the new word that it differs from 
the old Christian thing. It is nothing more than the 
assertion of the pre-eminence of love—of love as the 
foundation of life—the addition of the spiritual to 
the moral, of the infinite in Christ to the practice of the 
Pharisee. It is well, it is happy for the world that the 
moralists have done this. Provided they fulfil it, I do 
not care what they call it. It leaves love as the foun- 
dation of Society, which is my contention. 

iii. Then there are others who say that knowledge is 
the foundation of life, and that the emotions, such as 
pity and love, stand in the way of knowledge. 

Selfish emotions are in the way of all things good as 
well as of knowledge; but not the emotions which are 
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felt in behalf of others. No one ever knew less, or 
used his knowledge less well because he loved 
truly or sacrificed himself for love or made pity 
master of his action. No one ever lost the power of 
pursuing knowledge fervently and winning its crown 
because he was subject also to the unselfish passions 
of the heart, or rejoiced in beauty, or sought for God 
in his soul, or believed, for love’s sake, in the immor- 
tality of the race. On the contrary, this love, these 
ideal aims, this imagination of the unknown beauty, 
this joy in Nature, these lofty thoughts of God and 
man—added that to his intellect which gave it fire and 
power; rescued it from mere analysis; enabled it to 
generalise from detail, and by warming the whole being 
of the man doubled the force of his brain. The want 
of genius which is observed in so many scientific and 
philosophic men, and which makes their work only 
useful, not creative as well, is owing to the repression 
of that which loves in them. They put this aside as 
deceiving, as making misty their favourite dry light, 
and they are mistaken. It neither deceives nor dims 
their intellect. It gives it greater breadth, and opens 
a wider horizon. Moreover, when this part of their 
nature is neglected their intelligence becomes 
mechanical, or is abnormally developed, so that it 
overleaps itself. 

Again, the true use of knowledge is to better the 
condition of the human race; and in order to apply 
knowledge rightly to that end, knowledge must be 
ruled by love. It is absolutely useless for that purpose 
without the aid of love. Therefore of all the foolish 
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things the world listens to at present, and which I am 
sorry to find backed up by so large a number of the 
women who have pursued what they call the higher 
education, is the statement that knowledge is the first 
master of life, and that, in order to grip it well, the 
heart and its issues must be suppressed or quenched. 
Many do not go so far as this; but they do say that 
the teaching of science is the best foundation for life. 
And the theory is beginning to rule education to the 
neglect of the training of the affections and of the 
imagination. It is a great mistake. A world of know- 
ledge without love means a world hurrying into uglier 
superstitions than the savage. It means a pitiless, 
mechanical world, in which Beauty lies dead, and the 
soul is unfed by the ideals of religion, and faith in God 
our Father has slipped into forgetfulness or is despised 
or hated; and trust in Man has not been able to stand 
against the doctrine that man is nothing better than 
highly organised matter. It means a world in which 
the Arts and imaginative Literature are looked on as 
merely ornamental, or products of disease; where 
pity is sacrificed to increase of knowledge; where 
even the graces of life are neglected, and good 
manners are worn only like evening-dress; where all 
that urges life to transcend the visible has passed 
away, like the leaves, the flowers, the grass in the 
thirsty summer I have described. That is what a 
world of knowledge, divided from love, means. No 
rain in that world, no soft refreshment, and finally no 
life. 

Give us knowledge—yes! but knowledge as the 
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servant of Love; knowledge not for its own sake, but 
knowledge for the sake of Love. 

’ Nor is all this that I have said strange doctrine. It 
is the doctrine of Jesus Christ. Be perfect in love, 
He said, even as our Father is perfect. Love one 
another as I have loved you. There is one thing 
needful—only one. All the law, all the prophets, all 
morality, all religion, is in the love of God and Man, 
done with all your heart and soul and mind and 
strength. The whole of life is there. He that saveth 
his life, in self-interest, shall lose it He that loseth 
his life, in love, the same shall find it. You did not 
imagine, like some sapient people, that Jesus meant 
these phrases only for the individual, for our private 
and secret life with God alone? Jesus was not the 
mere quietist, nor so devoid of intelligence as priests 
and kings, rulers and rich men have imagined Him to 
be. He meant all these phrases to apply to collective 
humanity, to societies as much as to persons. He 
meant them to rule, not only our inward life with God, 
but our outward life, as a society and a state. He 
meant love, in all its forms, to be the foundation of all 
social life. He thought it hideous to make wealth the 
basis of society. He thought self-interest the devil in 
man and in society. It was the law of the Adversary’s 
kingdom. He thought it carried with it hardness of 
heart, vain anxieties, loss of the true aims of life, 
devotion to the visible, fear of death, forgetfulness of 
God and immortality ; and was the ruin of men, women 
and states. He thought that knowledge, without love 
as its master, was only less evil than outward morality, 
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without love as its impelling power; and were He to 
be alive now, and to hear that mere science is the 
ground of life and the guide of society, and that all He 
meant by love was to be repressed as dangerous to 
intellectual clearness of vision, He would not be quiet. 
He would say, and sternly, for the sake of man, that 
these things were lies and deserved the fate of lies; 
though His pity for those involved in them would be 
as infinite as God his Father’s. And well He might 
illustrate His indignation by pointing to the contrasts 
of life in this great city, and asking us: “Is it to this 
that your theories of life have brought you ?” 
Jerusalem was evil, so was Rome, but what of 
London, what of the great cities of Europe and America? 
There crime flourishes like a green bay-tree, and we 
make it and keep it—we who are well off. No legisla- 
tion or civic conscience has set itself steadily to heal 
the diseases of the State. A civil war, in which thou- 
sands are done to death physically and morally, is 
waged year after year between capital and labour, only 
faintly tempered by social justice and social pity. 
Factions and party have neglected to administer the 
absolute necessities of life to all men in order to fight 
with one another for pre-eminence. The Professions 
sacrifice the good of the whole for the gain—each of 
his own tribe. I will say no more, but walk some 
unhappy night, when the rain is on the roof, through 
the streets of any manufacturing town, whose labour is 
called one of the glories of England. Look at the 
poor, broken people; look at the conditions of life in 
which they decay and die, and think to what the theory 
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and practice of self-interest as the guide ‘and guard of 
human society, as its foundation, has brought the 
world. 

Against this iniquity, the teaching of Jesus stands in 
unappeasable opposition, irreconcilable for ever. 

“Tf that be so, then,” many will say, ‘‘ Christ must 
go to the wall. Our social system is everlasting. The 
religion which cannot be reconciled with it is played 
out. The doctrine of love, of human brotherhood, of 
the State or the social system being ruled by the 
interests and happiness of all, is an impossible doctrine. 
The whole world is on one side, and Jesus on the other. 
We stick to the majority.” 

Well, there are a few who do not agree with these 
folk who think themselves so practical, but who have 
brought us into the vile condition in which we live; a 
few who believe that a society estabiished on self- 
interest alone is doomed. I know not how or when it 
will end, but end it will. Sometimes I see with dread 
the universal greed of men breaking into universal war ; 
and the world learning, in that vast punishment, to put 
aside at last self-interest as the foundation of society. 
Sometimes, as I look back and see how much already 
has been done by love, and how much it daily creeps 
into society, I think the change may come not in a great 
convulsion of war, but slowly, surely, like the upbuilding 
of a world. 

But whatever be in the future, we have now our duty. 
It is not to live only for our own interests, but for those 
of the whole. It is to give the justice of love to our 
fellow men. It is to live not for morality only, or for 
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knowledge alone, but for love. It is to water the dry trees, 
the withered flowers, the parched earth, of our fellow- 
men with the rain of pity, tenderness, loving kindness, 
gentleness and consolation. It isto bring into our busi- 
ness, profession, and society the dew and refreshment 
of self-sacrifice. It is to permeate our social state with 
civic and social self-sacrifice ; to make the interest and 
happiness of all predominant over our personal interest. 

This we can do as individuals. God give us grace 
to do it. 


ADVENT 


I count not myself to have attained, but this one thing 
do—forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before,I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.—PHIL, ili, 13, 14. 


Ir might easily be charged against the first part of this 
saying of St. Paul’s that it is full of pride. Why 
should any man, a caviller might say, imagine that he 
had attained or could be perfect ? 

“O foolish Galatian,” the Apostle might reply, “ to 
imagine, when I say this, that I think of myself as 
separate from my Master. If I live, if I work, if I 
love, if I can do all things needful for the Churches— 
it is not I, but Christ in me, from whom I derive my 
power. It is not pride in myself, but lofty con- 
viction of my high calling of God to follow Christ to 
union with the Father, and to union through His love 
with my brother men. My glory is not in exalting 
myself, but in sacrificing myself, as He sacrificed Him- 
self for men. God forbid that I should boast myself, 
save in the cross of my Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified to me and I unto the world.” 

What St. Paul felt then was on one side humility in 
regard of self, and on the other a sense of dignity in 
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regard of that Divine life which lay hid for him in God, 
beyond himself. It is a mingling of lowliness and 
greatness—a strange combination, but not strange 
to Christianity. It is symbolised for us in the poetic 
story which afterwards gathered round the birth of 
Jesus. Greatness and lowliness are together in 
that story. Together they will fill our thoughts 
during the advent days so near at hand. No lowlier 
vision was ever conceived than that of the poor mother 
of the King of Love, rejected from the common inn, 
sheltering in a cave of the rock with the cattle, bring- 
ing forth her child in honourable poverty. Yet no 
more glorious vision was ever conceived than that 
which collected round the cradle in the manger; 
the heavenly host singing praise to God, the poor 
shepherds of the hills rejoicing, the star that shone 
above the roof, the wise men bringing from the 
mystic East the offerings which hailed a King’s arrival. 
Humility and greatness mingle in the tale, nay, humility 
was identified with greatness. 

This is an image of the high spiritual life in a man; 
of him who says to himself in humility: ‘I have not 
attained,” but who says also in a glory of faith, ‘I shall 
attain, for Christ has attained.” 

Humility became a new thing in the world, after 
the life of Christ. It was preached by the Jewish 
prophets, but was only felt towards God. No 
doubt it existed in noble hearts in pagan times, 
but the general set of thought and custom in Greece 
and Rome was not favourable to its growth. It 
never took the foremost place it took in Christianity. 
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No philosopher of Greece would have said to his pupils 
—not even Socrates— Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your 
souls”; and if he said it, his pupils would not have 
understood him. The foremost position of lowliness 
of mind among the graces of life was made by Jesus 
into a new thing in the history of the world. 

Yet of what importance it is for a true life! The 
thing most needful for us to attain is to get rid of one’s 
self, to be freed from self-pluming, from the vanities 
of self-pity, of self-thinking, from feeling proudly round 
one’s self. There is no true freedom of action or 
thought as long as we are imprisoned in our vanities. 
For the winning of that freedom, the one thing needful 
is lowliness of heart to God and man. 

Lowliness of heart before God is not difficult to feel, 
if we have any vision of God. It is when we do not see 
Him at all, that we are victimised by our own pride. 
But when, by His grace in us, we are enabled to 
look upon His infinite goodness and love and see 
His truth, we are so rapt out of ourselves that we 
forget even to be conscious of humility. We are 
humble, and know it not. If even, for a moment, we 
see ourselves, we are conscious of so limitless a space 
between our highest effort and the majesty of the 
Divine love and righteousness, that we fly from our 
efforts to deserve anything of ourselves, in order that 
we may rest in Him and enjoy His life—lost to selfin the 
vision we behold. Yet, as St. Paul felt, there is in the 
revelation, along with the lowliness of heart, an exalted 
joy. We are glorified, but not with our own glory. 
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This is a condition of soul in which we are stripped 
clean of any spiritual pride in our good works. 
And this total loss of self-righteousness, face to face 
with the absolute righteousness in God, is the truth 
which underlies the rude and naked doctrine that our 
good works have no merit, deserve no favour, and even 
are unrecognised by God. 

It is not true that God does not recognise them. 
They have their own reward; when they are sown, 
they double and treble the powers which produce them. 
Moreover, God does recognise them. He must recognise 
what is good in them. But we do not, if we see God. 
That vision is so glorious that we lose all sight of our- 
selves. Our good works, all reward for them, our 
best doings and thinkings—we think nothing of them 
when we see the infinite goodness, and feel the 
infinite love. That, I repeat, is the truth in the orthodox 
doctrine “ that our good works have no merit.” They 
have no merit to us. We feel no merit in them. 

This, then, is our humility towards God, and the 
first thing it does for us is to set the soul free. It 
delivers us from self-bondage, for, what is our Self to 
us when we are looking into God? It delivers us 
from all bondage to the world, for, what is all the foolish 
world to us when we are at one with the Master of 
the world? Nothing base, nothing of pride, no fear of 
death, no tyranny of wealth or opinion over the con- 
science or the will, can endure in the realised Presence 
of God. They are nothing to us, and over us they have 


no power. 
There lies freedom of soul—freedom, the result ot 
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humility! And with this freedom, peace arrives. 
All restlessness comes from fear, and base desires, 
from the craving of self, from slavery to the conven- 
tions of the world. In the absence of these things 
there is rest for the soul, and they are burned to 
dust in the presence of God. Restis thus found in the 
humility which knows no self but that we have in God. 

Again, there is the work of the same Christian grace 
in regard to man. I will not dwell on the gnawing of 
pride when it is not recognised as pride, or on its 
lonely uselessness when it is, or on the restlessness of 
vanity, save to mark the truth that with them there is 
no peace within, no means of escape from self. Nay, 
they are some of the fetters which tie us down in the 
captivity of self-consideration. But I lay the opposite 
virtue before you, the constant cry that the faithful ser- 
vants of Jesus make upon us—humility in all our 
relations to men. ‘In lowliness of mind,” so it is put 
by St. Paul, “let each esteem others better than 
themselves.” 

That also means freedom of soul, freedom for work 
and life. Philosophy strove to attain that freedom in 
many ways, but these ways for the most part fixed 
the man’s mind upon himself, on his own work for 
self-control, on himself as a despiser of the world, 
as indifferent to the opinions of men, as indifferent 
before circumstances. I cannot conceive anything, for 
example, more calculated to make a man think of him- 
self than Stoicism, and worse still, to make him isolate 
himself in a sphere of pride above his fellows. And 
in such self-consideration, freedom of soul, which the 
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Stoic thought he had attained, was, on the contrary, 
wholly destroyed. 

But when you have, after many years, seriously 
reached the point at which you can say, “I esteem 
others more than myself”; when, actually feeling 
this humility, you seein others all their good, and love 
it so much that you do not think of your own good- 
ness—it is plain that you are delivered from that crowd 
of small jealousies, dislikes, quarrels, desires to make 
yourself prominent, mean hatreds of those who stand 
in your light, mean indignations with the fate that does 
not allow you to shine, degrading suspicions of 
treachery to yourself, gnawing thoughts about your 
want of success, petty offences, petty shames, petty 
boastings — which, like gnats in a moist wood, do 
more, by their incessant attacks, to enslave the soul and 
to make life restless than greater troubles and fiercer foes, 
When you are delivered from these, it is a very emanci- 
pation of joy and love. Power comes into you then to 
interest yourself in others; power to see the good side 
of men whom others think wholly lost ; power to see the 
soul of goodness in things evil; power to be a saviour of 
men. Loss of self-consideration is the root of that 
power—the humility which, in lowliness and meekness, 
esteems others as better than ourselves. 

Therefore, if you want to make your Christian life 
happy, free, unencumbered, strong, full of peace—get 
humility ; with it you will get the charm all men desire, 
the charm which draws men and women to your side to 
hear and know the wisdom that is in love. There is 


nothing which attracts more than this grace. It is 
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infallible in its soft allurement. It makes a man as 
delightful as a child. Above all, it sets, I repeat, the 
soul free. Take it with you when in the coming days 
of Advent you resolve to cast off the works of darkness 
and don the armour of light. 

Secondly, with this lowliness, and, indeed, because 
of it, there is a sense of glory, of spiritual dignity in 
the soul, which is sure to belong to the believer in the 
good news of Jesus Christ. We rejoice in the glory 
of God of which we form a part; in the majesty 
of the destiny which belongs to us; in the high 
calling that is given us; in the divine life which is 
ours now, and shall be ours still more abundantly. 

None of these things minister to self-pride, nor does 
their keenest consideration injure humility. They come 
to us and are for us, because we are in God and not in 
ourselves ; because we are at one with divine perfection 
through lowliness and self-surrender—and the truth is, 
that the moment our humility ceases, the sense of this 
greatness and the glory ofits aspiration die away within 
us. The Christian brightness, the dignity which lifts us 
above the world, can no more burn and shine without 
humility than a candle can without oxygen. 

But when, out of lowliness toward God, this, our 
glory in God, springs to God, then what a power, 
what a splendour it is for life! To look at all we are 
becoming in God, and believe in all that we shall 
be, makes our step triumphant, our hearts beat fast 
with joy. Our eyesare so full of the light of hope that 
the most despairing of men, seeing us, take courage for 
life; our soul is so full of faith and its power that there 
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are no difficulties that we may not overcome, and no 
trial which we shall not conquer. Infinite life, strength, 
and joy—these are ours by right through our union 
with God. This is the glory and greatness linked with 
our humility. 

It is a glory which is most vividly realised in the 
high aspiration which God bestows upon the soul. 
That aspiration is no less than towards perfection—a 
bold thing for simple men to have! When St. Paul 
says: “Not as though I were already perfect,” he 
means that he has faith that he will reach perfection ; 
not the illimitable perfection of God, but a perfection 
of degree, a perfection of likeness to God, in unity with 
God. This is what Jesus laid before us: “Be ye 
perfect, as your Father is perfect”; perfect in love and 
holiness ; be ye at one with the Father. 

Too high, we think, for mortal man; too much 
of pride in that aspiration! No; for it is the call 
of God Himself to us; and we are not mortal, we are 
immortal in Him with whom we have to do. Take it 
with you in your warfare, and be filled with the glory 
of it. Let the high vocation wherewith you are called, 
the majesty of your destiny, the inconceivable joy which 
is set betore you, be wings on your soul. Mingle with 
lowliness and meekness an exalting belief in all that 
God has sworn to make ot you. 

Thirdly, on these two follows unity of purpose. 
The aim at perfection in God is the one master 
of life. All other aims are subordinate. ‘‘ This one 
thing I do,” said St. Paul. Those who do one 
thing succeed for the most part in that thing. But 
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it depends on the kind of thing whether the success is 
worth thetrouble. It is not worth while to spend one’s 
whole life in doing wrong, or in piling up wealth, or in 
getting into society. When we have succeeded in 
these matters death blows them with a grim laugh to 
the winds of the universe, and the record we leave be- 
hind is a bad example to mankind. But the one thing 
St. Paul wishes us to do is to love God, and to love 
men as Jesus Christ loved them; and to care for 
nothing which cannot be directed by and harmonised 
with that love. Death does not disperse success in 
that to the winds. On the contrary, that love is 
deepened in us after death. Death is the moment 
of the keener consciousness of its eternity. Nor 
does its expansion belong alone to the life to come. 
The love we have had, and been, expands on the earth 
we leave behind, and in others than ourselves. It 
passes from heart to heart of men, swelling in influence 
and in volume, becoming a greater and greater power 
of good, long after we aredead. This is worth success. 
The one thing we do is immortal in us and immortal in 
mankind, and since it is of the essence of God, it 
is immortal in God Himself. 

Then again, those who do one thing in the life of 
business or knowledge or even art succeed in it :—but 
there is a danger lest they should render themselves 
unable to do any other work, lest they should leave all 
those qualities of their nature maimed which cannot 
be employed in their special work. It is a truism 


to say that specialists may become only portions of 
men. 
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But the one Divine thing which we are to pursue 
after is not subject to this danger. It is not a business, 
an art, a profession, a study of this or that. It isa 
temper of mind, a spirit pervading the whole nature— 
the state of soul in which Jesus lived His life. And 
this does not exclude the development of any part of 
our character or life, except those parts that are evil. 
There is no business, no profession, no aim in art or 
science, no manual labour, which it does not or cannot 
enter into as a ruling spirit ; directing each work and de- 
veloping it in such a way as to prevent its acts from 
clashing with the character of God or injuring mankind. 
That is its onlyinterference. It is a far-reaching inter- 
ference, but then, by such interference it only checks 
our personal greed; it never checks those develop- 
ments of the business, profession, art, or science which 
are of use to man. 

Every action, thought and purpose is_ brought 
before its one tribunal and subject to its one 
sentence. Every action, thought and purpose are 
to be filled with its one spirit, the spirit of love and 
righteousness and truth. One purpose is master of 
all other purposes, but the masterhood is not for 
repression of them, but for quickening of them. The 
whole man, all his powers, each in their proper place 
and work, are called on to do their special best, and 
that best is to have its end in God, and in man in God. 
This is to have force in life, to have every stream 
full, and all converging to form a full river ot 
energy. Oh, win that glorious power; be able some 
day to say and live in what you say: “ This one thing 
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I do, I press forward to the mark ot my high calling in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Lastly, the time has come, whether we be young or 
old, when we ought to gather ourselves together to live 
more earnestly that Christian life, part of which I have 
laid before you. The days of Advent draw near, and 
we are called on to think of the battle against evil, and 
of Him who showed us how to wage it. For our life 
and for our warfare, what I have spoken ot is needful. 
But it is not all we need. We need, even before we 
begin to get the soul clear, to cast off the works ot 
darkness, to break completely with the old life which 
drew darkness round it like a cloud. We need to take 
for our conduct the armour which is wrought out ot 
the character of God and the life of Jesus Christ— 
righteousness the strength of the will; truth which 
guards the affections in the heart; gladness in tell- 
ing of the good news of God to men, which speeds 
the feet of the warrior on his way; the hope of salva- 
tion which all the world shall never make ashamed; 
faith in God, the shield against despondency and 
despair, those two great guides to sin; the truth ot 
God in our hands, the spiritual sword wherewith we 
slay the lies which sham to be truths, the deadliest 
foes of mankind. These we need, and with them prayer 
and watchfulness. Prayer in the soul which realises 
that God is ours and we are His; watchfulness against 
wrong, watchfulness over ourselves, watchfulness for 
the immortal country. And as life goes on and its 
troubles deepen, we need patience—that is, perseverance 
in right, in spite of trouble; endurance of pain, with 
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gaiety, if that may be; and at least, endurance with 
trust in God. Then comes in humility, for when we 
have conquered we are tempted to pride. And with 
humility, freedom from the oppressions of the world, 
freedom from the cares of life; the flinging out of the 
soul of the mean torments which self-consideration 
makes, and at last the steady, set purpose of the whole 
soul to one thing, union with God, for God is love. 

It is a long battle, but we are not left uncomforted. 
Two consolations are ours, two visions that are 
splendours in the soul. One is the vision of the prize 
of our high calling in Christ Jesus, eternal union with 
the perfection of God. The other is the vision, when 
we are troubled and dismayed, of the mighty cloud ot 
witnesses, of the sympathy of all the dead and glorified 
warriors who have preceded us, and chiefly of Jesus 
Christ our Master, on whose eyes we fix our eyes, as 
we run the race He ran for us., 

These are the elements of our life, this our high 
vocation. And because they are so noble, let us do 
our work like men and women who know what victory 
means, and who are determined to have it through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Press forward with exultation 
to that end; but also with humility, not counting that 
you have attained, or were already perfect. 
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I will not leave you comfortless : I will come to you. 
ST. JOHN xiv. 18. 


Art this time, when we draw close to the day on which 
we celebrate the birth of Jesus, it is the custom of 
preachers to speak not only of His first Advent, but of 
what is called His second coming to judge the world. 
The Apostles believed in a material Second Advent, 
and the Christian writers described it in lofty symbolism. 
What they believed concerning it does not commend 
itself to us. We replace the material by a spiritual Ad- 
vent. The true second coming of Christ was immediately 
after His death, and it has continued ever since 
in the same way. It was the coming of His spirit 
to the spirit of His Apostles, to the spirit of the human 
race. In that He fulfilled His promise—I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to you.” There was 
no material coming in the clouds; no material judg- 
ment. He came to men’s hearts; He comes still in 
that fashion. And in His coming is judgment. This 
is the true second coming, not in the flesh, but in the 
spirit; and it is on the first events of that spiritual 
Advent that I speak to-day. The story is full of teach- 
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ing for human life. The principles contained in it 
are as valid for this century as for the first. 

When Jesus said that the Kingdom of God was like 
seed cast into the ground which grew up men knew not 
how, He described, almost as if He had seenit, the first 
days of Christianity. We know little with any clear- 
ness of the history of the believers in Jesus from the 
time of His death to the conversion of St. Paul. We do 
not know how long the time lasted that the Apostles 
lived in Galilee, or afterwards in Jerusalem, before 
they began to preach. We only know that they 
did, at last, with the little band of disciples which 
gathered round them, make a public appearance of 
which the story of Pentecost in the Acts of the Apostles 
is the representation. But amid the unhistorical dim- 
ness, one or two things are clear, are facts on which we 
may rely. 

The first is that the Apostles, having gone back to 
Galilee after the death of Jesus, returned to Jerusalem 
and set up their dwelling therein. The Apostles were 
joined by others; and a band of men and women, 
united by one faith and hope, were now settled ina 
town which they had good cause to believe was the 
enemy of their Master, and of all who belonged to Him. 

When we ask what impulse was strong enough to 
force them away from the most delightful place in 
Palestine, from business and their friends—we come 
across two other facts for which we have ample 
evidence. The first is that they, unlike their mournful 
condition after the crucifixion, were now convinced 
that Jesus was truly the Messiah, though He had 
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been slain on the Cross; that He was alive after 
death and exalted in the Heavens; and that He was 
_ about shortly to come again and establish in power the 
Kingdom of the Christ on earth. That was their belief, 
and the whole of it was also for many years the belief 
of St. Paul. Everywhere, in all they wrote and spoke, 
this faith appears. That they held it is historical. The 
next fact is that on the ground of this faith they formed 
themselves into a community which soon extended 
itself in affiliated communities over other parts of Pales- 
tine, and then over the Roman world. I think that is 
all we can say we know with any clearness. We 
may make many theories and build up a plausible 
history on the foundation of each theory, but it is 
as well, when we think of this time, to cling only 
to what we know, and, when we have realised that 
knowledge, to conceive the feelings which must have 
accompanied their action and their faith. Then, having 
conceived the feelings and the action, we shall find 
much that is important for our lives. 

Well, they had got back to Galilee after the death of 
Him they loved. They had received at the crucifixion 
an overwhelming blow. The great deeps of their affec- 
tion had been broken up. Their sense of right had 
been injured when they saw the righteous slain for His 
righteousness. Even their sense that God was just 
must have been touched with grave and dreadful doubt. 
Then all their hopes, those wild, enthusiastic hopes ot 
a kingdom, were shattered to pieces. It was a comfort 
to get back to the pleasant meadows and the sunny 
lake, to quiet labours, their friends and their own 
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people. Among these ancient, homely things they 
might restore their heart. And there they were for 
a time. But then, a strange thing took place. In 
spite of the death of their Master, in spite of the utter 
overthrow of their hopes, the power of Jesus’ life stole 
back upon them, and seemed to call upon them to go 
forth to teach it. As they thought, the power increased 
—their love, their honour of Him deepened. A passion 
grew up in their souls, so overwhelming, so in- 
tense, so creative, that they believed His doctrine to 
be the Salvation of the world, His kingdom of Love 
the master and conqueror of the kingdoms of Force. 
They knew He had died, but now they believed Him, 
beyond the realm of death, to be alive and to be with 
them, speaking in their inmost hearts, crying to them 
to live like Him, to die with Him, and to live again with 
Him. This was the true second coming of Christ in 
the Spirit and in Power. 

What they believed was true. The living personality 
of Jesus Christ, the full force of His love, truth, 
righteousness, of His whole life, was, from beyond the 
grave, from the eternal world, borne personally, with 
His full intention, into the souls of the Disciples ; 
carrying with it the sense of everlasting union and 
perfect communion with Him, of His undying love, and 
of a mighty impulse from Him to go forth and 
preach the Gospel. It was no subjective feeling, 
nothing born in the Disciples’ mind of their own 
thought. It was an actual, objective impression made 
from without by a living Spirit on their spirit, an actual 
life which entered into theirs, a living person in vital 
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contact with their living soul. This was the coming otf 
Jesus, the true, the universal Advent, not miraculous 
but according to the law of the spiritual world; not 
occurring once only, as a miracle must do to be a 
miracle, but occurring in a million myriad instances ever 
since its first development in history. Thus also He 
comes to us, unconsciously to us in a thousand ways, 
consciously, when we believe and receive Him with 
joy. It was no mistake the Disciples made. Their 
Master was alive and speaking to them. Hehad come 
again. 

But as the passion of this spiritual possession 
deepened—and we have little knowledge here in the 
chill North how swift and with what a glow religious 
passion rushes into full and fuller being in Oriental 
hearts—they believed more. They believed that He 
was soon coming back with the hosts of Heaven to 
accomplish His Kingdom, to overthrow His foes and 
to reign over the true Israel. It was a material belief, 
and as such mistaken. The rags of their faith in a tem- 
poral kingdom clung to them, but the belief had its use ; 
it also, like all the rest, set them on fire. Joy succeeded 
despondency, faith despair, impassioned eagerness care- 
less desolation. Of these things they talked upon the 
lake and in the meadows, waters and fields where He 
had been with them ; they recalled all that He had 
said, till they seemed to hear His voice and to see Him 
walking with them. And, indeed, though there was no 
physical hearing or seeing, there was spiritual sight and 
spiritual listening to their Master. He was with them, 
spirit speaking to spirit in the world of spirit; mighty 
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spiritual force of will acting on their will; great love 
pouring a torrent of impulse into their love—till at last, 
out of it all, arose the inward call—“ Go forth from your 
country, home, and kindred and tell the world of 
my good tidings. Speak of my Father’s love to all, 
bring comfort to the sorrowful, healing to the sinful 
soul; rescue the outcast, redeem mankind.” And 
they obeyed with joy. They took up life again with 
as much freshness as if they had never suffered, 
never thought that all was lost, never borne the over- 
throw of all their hopes. They went up to Jerusalem, 
resolute to obey the call. They prayed and thought 
_and gathered together. Divine power came upon 
them, and, in the teeth of the national and sacer- 
dotal power of the Jewish world, and with abso- 
lute indifference to the vast force of Rome, they pro- 
claimed that He, whom Roman and Jew had slain as 
a common malefactor, was alive, and that His potency 
would establish a Kingdom over the hearts of men, 
greater than all the kingdoms of the world. Before it 
would perish all material power. Its victory was 
certain, its endurance eternal. It was not to rule the 
world by force or cunning, but to serve it and to 
save it. Love was its banner and those who loved 
its army. Sin and sorrow were to pass away before it. 
This was the second coming of Jesus, through His 
preachers, to all humanity, a spiritual, not a material 
coming; and the ineffable audacity of these poor and 
unknown men was not ashamed. It was the strength 
of God which was with them, and the power of man, 
of empires, was of no avail before it. 
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It is a wonderful story and full of teaching. We 
also pass not unfrequently, when we have left youth 
behind, through a similar trial. Like the Apostles, 
we have been happy with friends or with love; high 
hopes have been with us, high ideals, great expectations. 
We think life is to last as it has begun, among meadows 
and streams as sweet and sunny as those of Galilee. 
We give ourselves away. All that we have and are we 
lay at the feet of our hope, our love or our faith. 
Our very life is wrapt up in the life we lead, our happi- 
ness in its continuance. It is like the first life of 
Christ with His Disciples in sunny Galilee. 

The Apostles were fortunate, when the change came 
in a great misfortune, for in its deepest pain they 
could honour and love their Master even more than 
before. His character remained in their souls still 
shining in gentle and resplendent beauty. Our 
trouble is sometimes not so blessed. With the loss 
of our hopes, ideals, happiness and effort, is often 
combined the betrayal of those whom we have loved. 
Our personal love has been defiled, and our deepest 
misery lies in the overthrow of all we once idealised. 
Honour itself seems dead, and purity, and mercy; and 
love is turned into darkness, like the sun in the day of the 
Lord. And God seems also to perish, and with Him, 
humanity. Then life is terrible, a sleepless pain, a 
world of scorn and wrath and vengeance. 

It happens thus with some, but with many more this 
last misery of disillusion does not occur. The overthrow 
of our happiness comes from the death of those we love, 
or from the force of events, or from our not under- 
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standing those we love, or from some overmastering 
duty which drives us into strife. Then, not having 
been betrayed, we retain our belief in men, even in 
God. But it is in the midst of sorrow and distress 
as mighty and as strange to us as was that of the 
Apostles when they returned to Galilee with all their 
air-built castles in a heap of ruins. 

How are we restored to life? Some are not re- 
stored at all. They are either too weak to bear the 
shock and they die; too sore or too suspicious 
to recover; or they are too wrapt in self-com- 
plaint to see the new day when it comes, or to hear 
the voice of God calling them to fresh duty and a 
steadier aim. But if we are of a nobler temper, 
we are for the most part saved as the Apostles were 
saved. If he or she whom we have loved, and 
whose death has caused the misery of our life, has been 
noble and inspiring—if our love has suffered no 
stain—why, then, their very memory continues to in- 
spire our hearts. After a time, we feel them asa living 
spirit in us, urging us not to be unworthy of the love 
of the past, not to dishonour it by idleness and selfish- 
ness, but to honour it by fulfilling the ideal it presented. 
“Go forth from your sorrow,” our honoured dead seem 
to cry; “go and do what I would have you todo. Be 
worthy of the past. I am not dead, but alive again. 
Behold, I live and breathe and speak and act through 
you. Let your whole life bear witness to the love 
we had with one another, to the motives that inspired it, 
and the aims it pursued.” And we rise, glowing with 
new hope and joy, into another life, forget our sorrow, 
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and live as we have never lived before. Such resur- 
rections we all have seen, and we have seen exactly 
that which happened to the Apostles in Galilee. Jesus 
returned to them as our dead return tous. We have 
seen the image of Christ’s second advent. 

It is a different business when disillusion has been 
mixed with the overthrow; when love betrayed has 
made us indignant with God or distrustful of Man. 
Then we have to go to the bottom of things, to drain 
drop by drop all the bitterness dry ; and all the time to 
fight, in a battle of life and death, in order to retain 
the capacity for loving—not to lose it in self-scorn or 
scorn of men. Then, if we have fought well, the sky 
clears slowly and one day the sun breaks out upon 
our path. A new hope, a new love, a new set of 
duties open before us. Life recovers its enthusiasm, 
but it isa graver and steadier enthusiasm than before ; 
less personal, less marked by rapid ebb and flow; 
more full, moving in a deeper channel—in that like the 
enthusiasm of the Apostles, when, having left behind 
their early and personal hopes, they gave themselves 
up to living and dying like Jesus, with no selfish 
hopes, but with infinite hope for the poor, the outcast, 
and the sorrowful. In that inspiration they passed 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. In that inspiration may 
we who have suffered the deeper bitterness of life and 
who see a new life beginning, go forth upon it. Only 
in such an enthusiasm, free from personal aims and full 
of love for others, shall we find the new life possible. 

If, again, we make it rest on our personal desires ; if, 
again, we claim in it the pleasures of personal love or 
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the successes of the world, we may give up the hope ot 
peace. Again our life will be shattered, again our 
hopes disappointed, again our disillusion will come. If 
there is anything which can be called a law in human 
life it is this—that inward overthrow marks a life which 
lives for personal aims. There is no peace, no cer- 
tainty, no joy, till you understand the truth that you 
must not live for yourself. 

As long as you do, the whole universe, God and Man, 
are against you. It was that lesson the Apostles 
now learnt. They left home and friends and country, 
upborne by ideas freed from personal desire, to follow 
the Law of Love. From Galilee they emigrated to 
Jerusalem, and the emigration was the beginning of 
Christianity after the death of Jesus, His second advent 
to the world. And they went forth with joyful and 
resolute hearts. Having put their hand to the plough, 
there was no looking back. There was too much 
delight in the present, too great a glow in their passion 
to leave them room for anything but for looking forward, 
No fact is clearer than this impassioned rejoicing in 
the first Christians. It carried them through their 
whole life, bearing them over all pain, and it lasted 
undiminished to the end. 

This was the manner of their going from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. So it should be with us when, after bitter 
suffering, new dutiescall us, and we hear in them the voice 
of God ; when leaving the old and ruined life behind, we 
are summoned to take up the new. If we are half- 
hearted, if we are for ever looking back, recalling all 
that we have lost, staying to weep over the ruins of the 

fe) 
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past, we shall break down again. We must put gladness, 
heart and life into what we are doing. We must cut 
the cable which ties us to the past before we are free 
to sail into the new seas, on whose stormy waves we 
are called to save many a shipwrecked life for God 
and man. It is pitiable to think how many make this 
great refusal, and persuade themselves that mourning 
and not marching is their rightful duty. Sorrow for 
lost happiness is a call to love, and only in obeying that 
call is sorrow ever healed. 

It is by faith that these goings forth are made. 
The Apostles believed that they were called by God to 
follow Jesus in His life, to teach to the world the 
doctrine of their Master. ‘They believed they had the 
salvation of mankind in their hands. They believed 
that they were certain to conquer, and to conquer all 
the more if they seemed defeated and died like their 
leader. Nothing seemed impossible. Mountains of 
difficulty they would cast into the sea. Their Master 
was alive, and so was His power to change, and heal, 
and redeem the souls of men. Ina short time He would 
be with them again, and the omnipotence of God was 
behind Him. The world was at their feet. It was in- 
credible audacity; but it was the audacity of faith, 
which asks nothing from the world but listening to its 
message ; to which the world is nothing, for God is 
everything. “This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 

That is the way to become young again, fresh and 
eager, even though we have passed through seas of 
trouble. No matter how bitter life has been, no 
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matter how late in life we win free at last from 
the earthquake—we shall establish ourselves in the 
noble doing of duty and conquer its joy, if we 
believe that God Himself has entrusted us with 
this work for His children. When we are sure of 
His immeasurable might for goodness and love 
behind us, we care nothing for the difficulty the world 
may think insurmountable. The surety of God with 
us gives power to act. With that power, joy, youth, 
freshness and hope awaken. With hope and faith is 
mingled the glow of love. With love the whole face of 
Nature and of humanity is made beautiful. We, 
and all the world seem born again. And, finally, 
in this renewed youth, man wins his rest, the only 
rest that fits his impassioned nature. He wins 
intensity of creative life. That is the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. It is the rest of 
God Himself. 

Lastly. What were the motives which drove the 
Apostles ; what supported them in their great adven- 
ture? There were, first, the great ideas they carried 
with them—that the Kingdom of God had come upon 
the world; that the Kingdom of God was the salva- 
tion of men; that the individual soul, and more, 
that the soul of all mankind was to be, and 
was even now in idea, united to God the Father. 
At first these ideas were limited by their ancient 
prejudices; all universal thoughts appear at first as 
particular. But limited as they were, it was enough 
to set them on fire to think that they were bringing 
salvation and righteousness and love to all the Jews, to 
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the sinner, the outcast and the poor, to: all whom the 
priests rejected; joy and peace to the sorrowful and the 
weary. And the fire of this was doubled, when, not 
only the Jews, but the Gentiles also loved and received 
the message. 

Again, these ideas were supported by the thrilling 
hope that Jesus was coming soon to accomplish that 
kingdom, to overthrow all evil and establish good! 
Otherwise than they then believed that accomplishment 
was to come; slowly as all mighty changes come in 
this world; spiritually in men’s hearts, not visibly in 
the clouds of heaven. But though they were mistaken 
in the way it was to come, they were not mistaken in 
the coming of Jesus. He poured Himself through them 
into the heart of humanity. Still, however mistaken, 
this was their great and impelling hope. 

But deeper and stronger and more impelling than 
this hope was a personal love: the love of their 
master, Jesus. He was with them, close and close, 
even more vitally than He had been with them in 
Palestine. And this personal love was increased day 
by day when they experienced the mighty power His 
message had to redeem, exalt, enlarge and comfort 
weary and sinful lives, to set free the souls of the 
enslaved. This was the mightiest motive of their life. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” ‘He is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
‘“We are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.” 

This set them on fire, and to this day, with undi- 
minished power, it sets men on fire. It is necessary, if 
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we would be evangelists, if in preaching or in minis- 
tering we would move men—to take up into our love 
of the Father the love of His beloved Son. For indeed, 
in this human world, we need a man through whom we 
can feel the Father as human. God is always near us, 
in our hearts; but we are not always, without some 
human help, able to be spiritual enough to feel Him 
ours. He knew our weakness, and He spoke to us 
through one of ourselves who lived to love us. If, as 
some tend to do, we put Jesus aside from the mighty 
place the Apostles gave Him, from the profound and 
personal love they felt for Him—we do not indeed 
lose the Father, but we do lose a thousand ways of 
drawing nearer to Him—we lose a whole infinity of 
human emotion which enables us to realise our Father 
with the tenderness, trust and love which inspire and 
warm our human lives. 

Moreover, we need a man in whom we may embody 
the mighty conception which rules all religions, and 
must for ever rule them—that God incarnates Himself 
in Man; that we love Him with all our heart and soul 
through humanity. It was this—that God is in Man, 
that the soul of man is in God—which coming to the 
human race through the revelation of Christ, redeemed 
the world. It was this, which, breaking like light on 
the souls of men, through the teaching of the Disciples 
after Pentecost, was the true second Advent of Jesus. It 
wasthis that shook the whole House of Humanity— 
that sat in fire on the lips of the Church, and made their 
work like a rushing mighty wind which filled the ancient 
world; which made the old dream dreams, and the 
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young see visions ; which lifted the poor, the handmaid 
and the slave into prophets of the Lord; which exalted 
womanhood into sacred power; and which, wherever it 
burns to-day, has a power, which nothing else in this 
world possesses, to heal, sanctify, comfort and set 
forward the human race. And now, as then, this 
is the second and the ceaseless Advent of Jesus 
Christ. 


THE SUNDAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


And the Angels said to the Shepherds, Fear not: for be- 
hold, I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.—Sr. LUKE ii. 10, 


Wuen Christianity came to England its propagation 
was guided by a tolerance of the ancient customs; and 
this contrasted creditably with the ruthlessness which 
often marked its progress on the Continent. Here, 
many old ways and things belonging to heathen worship 
were quietly inserted into Christianity; the ideas in 
the myths and ceremonies of the Teutonic race were 
not despised or overthrown but given a Christian 
import; so that all the old emotions that had gathered 
round them in the lives of the people were preserved. 
Only their direction was changed, and the brutal and 
cruel elements in them dispersed. When the name o1 
Eastre, Goddess of the dawn, was given to the day 
of Christ’s resurrection, the ancient thoughts which 
had gathered in heathendom round the dawn and the 
rising sun were not lost, but transferred to the risen 
Christ. And the celebration of Yule-Tide, with its 
feasting and offerings and hopes for the death of winter, 
was bound upwith Christmas Day. There areother plea- 
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sant remnants of the life and worship of our heathen 
fathers—the evil and revolting elements perished be- 
fore the tenderness of the story of the nativity—in our 
modern celebrations of that day. The good and natural 
elements were rightly kept by the wisdom of our 
Christian forefathers, and handed on to us. 

It pleases me to think that in retaining such customs 
we are binding ourselves up in a continuity of feeling 
and of history with our heathen forefathers, and partly 
living in their souls. If the observances of Christmas 
Day carry thoughts with them which knit us backward 
to those who did not know Christ, it is not ill but 
well; and Jesus Himself would not disapprove of any 
thought or custom, not unloving or unrighteous, being 
embalmed for us, especially if it made us conscious of a 
larger brotherhood with man. And when we look back 
through these remnants of heathen manners to our 
ancestors, our thoughts of them lay aside their cruelty, 
grossness, and the darker elements in their religion, 
and dwell rather on their high honour, their justice, 
their love of home, their reverence for their women, 
their boundless courage to contend and endure, their 
loyalty to one another—national virtues by which they 
are brought near to the character of Christ ; which 
made them accept Him, when He was preached to them 
as their hero and king, with a surprising readiness and 
joy. 

If, in any keeping of Christmas, your thoughts 
are carried back to your Teutonic fathers, and then 
to the noble elements in their national character—so 
much the better; for we sorely need those elements 
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in our society. In much of our society the sense 
of honour is half dead, justice is despised, reverence 
for women is loosened, the duties of home are 
neglected, loyalty is subject to covetousness, and 
courage to bear and conquer life is decaying. To 
return to these neglected nobilities of character is not 
only to return to the heathen ideal, it is also toreturn to 
Christ. It was the heroic in His character our fore- 
fathers fastened on. It is the heroic in His character 
on which it would be wise if England fastened in this 
day. It is that which our society needs most, that, and 
the old reverence for home and its duties ; the contempt 
for wealth and softness of life ; the hardier virtues in 
man and woman. 

If these be with us, there is nothing wrong or out of 
harmony with the Christian thoughts of Christmas Day 
in pleasant feasting and games, in music anddancing, and 
in the ancient customs. They bring families together ; 
they lessen the hatreds and encourage the forgivenesses 
of life; they touch a thousand soothing memories into 
action ; they increase the tender happiness of the world. 
If they make the old think of the troubles of the past, 
they make them also think of giving happiness to the 
young, and enable them to forget themselves. They 
bring the poor and rich together, and expand the 
affections of home; they double the desire of giving; 
they make us think of those who are unhappy, lonely, 
without a home, and strive to bless them ; they bind us 
up in a community of hope and tenderness with all 
who in a hundred lands observe the same customs and 
make themselves joyful in the same way—till the wave 
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ot emotion runs round the world. And they link us 
back not only to our own forefathers, but to all who 
since the Saviour was born have for nearly two thou- 
sand years rejoiced upon this day. Christmas stands 
for the union of mankind, for that which shall be when 
in every soul Christ shall be born, and humanity 
filled with joy. All through the past its emotion 
has kept that thought alive. May it never fail. May 
no grim or unsympathising persons prevent us in the 
future from keeping through the symbols of feasting 
and music, of giving gifts, of bringing folk together, the 
thought of the joy of all mankind in love of one another, 
in union with the heart of the Child who, at this 
blessed time, was born for our peace. 

There are a number of people who object to the cele- 
bration of Christmas, and refuse to have anything to do 
with its happiness. I have no sympathy with these 
inhumanities. If the mass of people wish to enjoy 
themselves, we have no right to isolate ourselves from 
them. Our duty is to put aside personal feeling for 
the sake of the whole, and, if we cannot rejoice for our- 
selves, to sympathise with the pleasure of others. It is 
a good thing, at least once in the year, if you are so un- 
fortunate of temper as not to be able to do it oftener, to 
ignore your self-consideration. To do this, even once 
in the year, will bring you, however infinitesimally, 
nearer to Christ Jesus. 

There are folk who think themselves the fine flower 
of culture and despise this Christmas time and its 
customs. The old fashions and the old beliefs are not 
for them. What the “vulgar crowd ” like, they think 
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unworthy of their perfumed and self-created isolation. 
I am sorry for these cheap cynics who themselves are 
vulgar. To isolate one’s self from any widespread 
emotion of humanity, if the emotion be not ignoble 
or wicked, is indeed to reach vulgarity. They 
do not injure the world, but they injure themselves. 
And as to their nature being especally fine because 
of their retirement from the common joy—that is their 
great mistake. It is the mark of a dull, insensitive, 
coarse nature, incapable of fresh or joyous feeling, 
divided from the natural and the universal, to stand 
apart in rude contempt from the widespread emotions 
of mankind. That is not refinement of feeling. Its real 
note is vulgarity—which is the absence of sensitiveness 
to human feeling. We may pass them by till they know 
themselves and the world better. 

Then there are the grim religionists who look upon 
all amusements and Christmas celebrations as un- 
Christian and unfitting, or refuse to keep the day as 
a remnant of Popery. These last might harmonise 
themselves for once with their fellow-Christians of 
a different faith from their own, for whom Christ died ; 
and with whom, on the birth of a Saviour of men, they 
might rejoice together; to whom they might show some 
decent affection. In that at least they might, to their 
spiritual advantage in love, confess the unity of the human 
family in God, who gave to us the Child Jesus to unite 
us into one body, to break up the castes of religions, 
to make one religion—love of God and one another. 

And as to that old hatred of music and the dance and 
the honest feast in a thousand homes, which has come 
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down to us from extreme Puritanism, and still lives in 
so many—it is pitiable in its theology, and sinful in its 
intolerance. Moreover it is part of that view of Christianity 
which makes it only the religion of sorrow, and divides it 
from the natural and simple pleasures of mankind. Our 
Master’s life was sorrowful enough; it could not be 
otherwise, seeing what He had to do. But at the root 
of its ideas was celestial peace ; and deep down in His 
heart of love, nestling among the vast conceptions of 
His mission, there was eternal joy; joy in saving and 
blessing the world, joy in the glorious result of His 
sorrow and His death. And the early Church recognised 
this element of joy and peace’in the life of Christ. For 
they made the story which tells how the whole Heaven 
was filled with exultant angels praising—‘“ Glory to 
God in the highest—peace and goodwill to man.” 

It is cruel of religious men to try and deprive us of 
almost the only record of great joy in the life of Christ by 
depriving us of all its symbols. Never mind these rude, 
hard-hearted folk. They sour the world, and they do 
injury to mankind by lessening its healthy happiness. 
God knows we have not too much of honest pleasure ; 
and He is slandered by these black ministers who boast 
to be His elected prophets. We are not so overwhelmed 
with happiness in this troubled world that we can 
afford to set aside the celebration of a day in which men, 
women, and children meet together to give as much 
love to one another as they can, in which a world- 
wide sympathy unites the hearts of men. For a moment 
we escape our trouble, for a moment the Christian world 
confesses that there is joy on earth as well as grief 
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and pain. It is wicked to rob us of that symbol. And 
the teachers who do this, let us forgive them, but not 
listen to them. 

Then there are the lonely and the sorrowful who say 
that they cannot bear or share in the happiness of this 
time. The contrast is too great for the lonely, and the 
associations too bitter for the sorrowful; and indeed I 
am grieved for them. The image of happy homes 
where many meet together brings natural sadness to 
those who sit alone in their rooms and hear no pleasant 
voices. The thought of all who have been lost to us, 
whose smile we see no more; of all the gracious days 
before the ruin came or the shame; before life and 
faith darkened in us—makes anniversaries full of 
recollected and present pain; and they are sadder 
still for those who cannot feel God the Father 
with them or the love of Jesus round their hearts, 
Yet, there are efforts which the soul should make; and 
to lift ourselves above loneliness and sorrow into 
sympathy with the happiness of others is one of those 
efforts in fulfilling which the solitary and the sorrow- 
ful find peace and consolation. To dwell on loneli- 
ness, to cherish sorrow like a child, is to dwell upon 
one’s self, andis sure to double loneliness and to double 
sorrow. 

Lonelinessis often our own fault. We havenot brought 
others enough into our life, or we have repelled others 
by making too many claims upon them, or by seeking 
too much sympathy for ourselves and giving too little to 
others. No one need be lonely in life, if he try hard 
enough to get out of self, and to get into the lives of 
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those around him. If you are lonely, comfort the 
lonely, and you will forget your loneliness in love. 
That will hallow the day and fill it with its own sacred 
joy. 

And sorrow, and inward trial, and the misery of the 
spirit which so many feel and speak not of—surely one 
ought not to live unrepentant in their gloom. Even if we 
feel no union with God, to live only in sorrow and dark- 
ness is to do a serious wrong to mankind, to comfort 
whom we live upon this earth. There is no selfishness 
greater than a life which forgets in the isolation of 
sorrow that others are sorrowing and need our help. 
Only in breaking out or this selfish life by that 
strong effort of which the soul is capable, in using 
the experience of our sorrow to strengthen and 
console those who sorrow, can we find freedom from 
the deeper sorrow of not knowing God. For God 
is love, and when we are involved in self-thought we 
cannot see Him. The sight of God is given to self- 
forgetfulness. And when, in self-forgetfulness, we 
take up the burden of another for the sake of the 
love, the sorrow of not knowing God is half released, 
because, in love, we touch God, 

Then, there is our personal sorrow for those we have 
lost, and at this time we feelit deeply. But if we have 
learned how to love others than those we have lost, we 
know, in knowing self-forgetful love, that our dead are 
happy because they love. Their only grief would be 
that we should grieve for them, and if we knew 
the truth, we should rejoice. Itis not because we love 
much that we sorrow, it is because we do not love 
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enough. The very last thing the dead who are alive 
in God desire is our bitter sorrow for them. That 
hurts them even in their heavenly life. 

We ought to learn the lesson of Christmas Day, and 
to rejoice in the happiness of those we have lost on 
earth. They are in the life of God the Father, in perfect 
peace and blessedness. It is a sore pity, even a foolish 
wrong, if we cannot sympathise with their celestial 
joy. 

Again, if those you have lost are not dead, but have 
only left you lonely because they have found happi- 
ness elsewhere, in a greater fulness of life than 
they had at home—why should you complain? It is 
the common fate of the old to be divided from the young. 
It isso common that it must be for their good and ours. 
Why should the young miss their life by staying with 
us? Why cannot we forget our loneliness in sympathy 
with their happiness, and make them happier by our 
sympathy ? Let us move out of our own shadow and sit 
in their sunshine. ‘That is the common sacrifice which 
human life demands from us. He who cannot give it 
is scarcely worth the happiness of having had children 
and friends and years of love. In our concentrated 
pity for our own loneliness, our loneliness will deepen. 
In thinking of the happiness of those we love, but who 
have left us, our loneliness will be forgotten. 

Self-forgetfulness is thus the cure for all sorrow 
and all loneliness. It was the deepest element in the 
life of Him who at this time was born. It carried 
Him with inward joy and peace through a life of 
sorrows anda death of pain to His resurrection into God 
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His Father. It will bring us with Him into communion 
with God, here on earth, and there in the world to 
come. There is no loneliness and sorrow for those 
who abide in it, and live init among men; none at least 
which will not ennoble us within, and bring happiness 
to men. Then, because it also brings self-happiness, 
out of our sorrow joy will spring, like a fountain from 
the rock. 

But it brings more; it brings that unconsciousness 
of self which is the greatest charm of children ; and it is 
by the cradle of a Child that this week we stand. There 
is no sweeter grace in the eyes of a child, and if we could 
only carry it into life, we should be happy. For to lose 
self-thought is to take interest in all things. It is to 
see with clear eyes the beauty of nature and to rejoice 
in it unweariedly. It is to see with clear eyes, but with 
passionate desire to relieve it, the suffering of the 
world, and in relieving it to gain the inward joy of love. 
It is to see, not our own heart and its pains, not our 
sins and their trouble—but the very face of God, and 
to forget in the glory of that Vision the evil of our self- 
remembrance. We see the eternal joy and the eternal 
activity. 

And with unconsciousness of self we shall draw all 
men by a noble allurement. It was this natural gift of 
the child, developed by unwearied love through life, 
which made the chief part of the Divine attraction 
that Jesus had over the souls of men; which drew 
around Him, with its beauty, the sorrowful, the tired, 
and the lost. Think of that, and strive for its charm 
as you think of the birth of the Saviour of men. 
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Then, too, in the eyes of the Child is Innocence, and 
it is as lovely a thing to see as unself-consciousness 
The vision of it does more than a thousand prophecies 
to uplift and teach the soul. We are so wearied with 
our experiences of sin and wrong that when we see our 
children’s smile darkened by no evil, we think it lovelier 
than all loveliness. Alas! we cannot keep innocence, 
but as we look on it in a child we are emboldened 
to attain to goodness. A thousand lives have been 
changed from guilt to goodness by the sight of a child’s 
innocence. And, indeed, it is possible, in God the 
Father’s love, to gain holiness. Our Master gained 
it, and we may gain it with Him. Innocence is 
gone, but goodness may be established. That is 
our noble thought as we stand beside the innocent 
Child and think on the holiness of the Man. 

Love, then, and righteousness—these are the mighty 
powers which we learn when in quiet thought we bend 
above the cradle of the Child Jesus. May we learn 
them, and take their teaching to our lives as we look 
on the children whom we love. And then we shall 
most tenderly remember, when we bring happiness to 
our children, that all the children of the world are His 
who was Himself a child. 

Lastly, the story tells us of the sympathy of Heaven, 
The midnight sky was filled to the eyes of the poor 
with the heavenly host rejoicing that a Saviour had 
come to this sorrowful star. If there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, there is a higher, more 
exalted joy when a man is born whose life will heal 


much trouble in humanity. And our life is sorely beset 
P 
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and heavy are its sorrows. Often, we know not why 
we suffer, and the pain seems greater than we can bear. 
But I am sure we do not suffer in vain, that the pain is 
not lost, but found again in the joy of a brother’s heart. 
Suffering always redeems, if we do not lose love; and 
even if we do, it helps some one in the world—only then 
we do not knowit. The knowledge will come some 
day, and we shall then be glad. 

It is difficult to fight on and to endure in silence, 
eating our bread in tears, knowing through pain 
the Heavenly Powers. It is some consolation, then, 
to believe that beyond the trouble of our battle, 
there are hosts of spiritual creatures of God who feel 
with us, whom we know not but who know us, to 
whom the fates of men are dear, who watch us with 
faithful eyes, and who may minister to us in the will 
of God. We are not only with God and our brother 
Christ Jesus, but also, in the silent sympathy of 
spirit, with the heavenly host, with all the noble 
men and women who have died on earth to live in 
love with God. They, too, do not leave us or forsake 
us. As it was so long ago, when the heavens broke 
into sympathy for man and joy for his salvation, 
so itis now. Let Christmas Day be radiant with the 
thought; and let the year to come be filled with it. 
Seeing that we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience. the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, who was the 
Beginner of our faith on Christmas Day, and the 
Finisher of it when He rose again. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND THE 
POR Ses OPPER 


The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? 
For we, being many, are one bread and one body: for we 


are all partakers of that one bread. 
T) Connxe 16) '172 


For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you. That the Lord Jesus the same night 
that he was betrayed took bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it and said, Take, eat: this is my body 
which is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me. 

. . For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 


ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 
1 Cor, xi. 23-26, 


I HAVE spoken so often of the spiritual teaching, and 
the gracious and tender thoughts, hidden away in the 
Gospel story of the birth of Jesus, that I find it 
difficult not to repeat myself; and it has struck me 
that to enter into the meaning of His last communion 
with the Apostles before He went to His death, may 
be no unfitting commemoration of His birthday. One 
knows, when a man comes to die, what his life has 
meant, for what cause he has been born into the world. 
And Jesus, in His symbolic fashion, was likely, before 
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his death, to embody the main purpose of His life; to 
leave behind Him, in some commemorative symbol, the 
record of His mission. We stand to-day by His cradle 
in the poor dwelling where His first cry was heard ; we 
look upon the Child. What was the Man? When 
He became the child again in death, what did He leave 
behind Him? The answer to these questions is largely 
contained in the institution of the Supper of the Lord. 
And to think of its meanings will keep our Master 
before us, in impressive continuance, on this His natal 
day. 

It is, first,a memorial of our Master Christ, of all He 
wrought and finished. As such, it is well to keep it 
with special affection on the day of His birth. ‘ This 
do,” He said, in His brief and vital way, “this do in 
remembrance of Me.” He instituted it at the last meal 
He took with His apostles, and gave to the simplest of 
daily human acts the infinite tenderness of personal 
association. With it He took His solemn farewell. In 
it He broke up His friendships on the earth and trans- 
ferred them to the heavenly world of the Spirit. In 
that hour He left His human life behind and said, with 
the true knowledge that comes in death, that His life 
had been given for man, and was the life of men. After 
the Supper He spoke of many secret and beautiful 
things, and in these His tenderest thought for those 
He loved is mingled with ideas such as the inmost Spirit 
of God might well inspire. In it He enshrined thememory 
and the meaning of His death. No one can think of it 
without picturing the hour and the things that followed 
—the upper room, lowlit and still; the small band of a few 
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friends who afterwards overthrew the ancient world ; 
the sacred Figure in the midst, worn with sorrow, but 
with awful tenderness and the infinite thought of all 
mankind within His eyes; the majestic forgetfulness 
of the coming pain, that He might teach His last 
lesson, give His last comfort, and concentrate into a few 
words the principles of His whole life for His Apostles ; 
the shadow of coming death which brooded over the 
chamber; the awe of the last farewell, too deep for 
speech ; the agony which followed ; the betrayal; the 
death, the pierced body, the outpoured blood; the last 
words which told the tale of accomplished work—all, 
one after another, move in upon the soul in a tide of 
memory, passion, thought and love, as we join in the 
sacred meal which His hands blessed, and His voice 
begged of men to do in remembrance of Him. It is 
indeed a memorial act ; a symbol speaking to all men 
through the senses and the soul of a great historical 
fact—the Jove and death of Christ. 

Through the memory comes the power, flows the 
grace—in no supernatural way, in no way which may 
not belong to any other religious office if we have the 
same emotion in it; only, round this act of Christ’s, 
done at such a crisis of His life, and sent down to us 
with the accumulated emotion of nearly two thousand 
years, a fuller stream of feeling moves along, a 
more vivid remembrance of Christ, It is a natural, 
not a supernatural experience. A little illustration will 
make that clear. We preserve, I suppose, some relic of 
a well-loved friend, and once a day or once a month 
we take out our treasure, and hold it in our hand, and 
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read it with our heart. It brings back to us the man 
himself, the voice, the friendship, our life with him, a 
thousand dear and kindling thoughts. We tremble 
with the wind of recollection. ‘How I have for- 
gotten,” one may say; “O how well I have remem- 
bered,” may speak another. It is our memorial day, 
and we may remain, perhaps, content with the feeling 
only. 

But if our friend has in old times been more to us 
than one whom we loved; if he has made known 
to us the powers of our character, awakened us toa 
higher and lovelier life, and by sympathy made us 
strong to live it; given us hope for our own life, and 
for the world when we were in despair; filled us 
with love, aspiration, and pursued us with strength 
to fulfil the works of love and pure desire— 
then, the memorial act is a mere sentimentalism 
unless it make his presence a reality, fill us with 
his spirit, and give us a fresh impulse from himself. 
Suppose, to make the illustration stronger, that 
we have fallen away from the life he taught, 
neither thought of him nor heard his voice in 
our heart for many years, and that we come upon 
his letters of the olden time by chance. Suddenly, 
unless we have lost all goodness, we are spiritually 
influenced through the material thing. All the past 
rushes back ; shame with repentance comes with tears. 
And in the midst of the penitence, because the memory 
is full of love, there is not despair, but hope and reso- 
lution. “He believed in me of old,” we say; “I 
will be worthy of him again. I seem to hear his 
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voice, to see his smile. His living soul is flashed on 
mine.” 

This is the real presence in which we believe. 
Once more his life enters into ours, again he dwells 
in us and we in him, and we go forth a new man, our 
old life quickened by our communion with him, by our 
reception of his spirit. We have eaten his flesh and 
drunk his blood. 

I use the words Christ used, for they have a real 
meaning, vivid and natural, though put in a symbolic 
form. ‘“ They are spirit and life,”as He said. And in 
truth, they are clear as the day, part of common 
experience, the moment we scatter to the winds their 
superstitious explanation. ‘He that dwelleth in me 
and I in him, eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood ’—that is, becomes Himself, is a faithful repeti- 
tion of His life and spirit in another and individual 
personality, is transubstantiated in the true sense into 
Him ; thinks like Him, as if He Himself thought in us; 
lives like Him, as He Himself lived our life; is so 
transformed into His spiritual image, that he can say 
with Saint Paul—“ It is not I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” A mighty declaration, for he who 
makes it, makes also another—the declaration that 
Christ Himself made: ‘‘ The works that I do, I do not 
myself; the Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works.” 

This is no mysterious, magical statement, but one in 
deep accordance with the experience of the human 
heart. No one who has loved another, or lost one 
he loved, who has not also felt the profound and 
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intimate intertransference that deep and sacred love 
makes between two personalities ; and this gives a real 
force, a natural meaning, to St. Paul’s words, “the 
communion of the body of Christ.” 

(2.) The observance of the Lord’s Supper does not 
make that communion. It is the form, among many 
others, in which the idea of that communion is most 
vividly enshrined. But in enshrining that idea, it 
enshrines another and a higher one—communion with 
God. 

Through our daily communion with Christ, of which 
this Supper is not the cause but the symbol, we realise, 
more deeply than we could do had He not been among 
us, our communion with God. We_ understand, 
through Christ’s perfect communion with God, that we 
are right in claiming our communion with God. And 
that is the foremost need of man. To strive to dwell in 
God, and to feel Him dwelling in us, is at once the 
duty and the destiny of humanity. 

All earthly communions are not enough. They leave 
the last, the most passionate cry of the heart unsatisfied 
—‘ My soul is athirst for God.” And the central point 
of Christianity, the truth declared and established 
by Christ Jesus as the absolute ground of human life 
is, that God and man can be, and are vitally and 
lovingly united in a relation so intimate, that eternity 
can neither dissolve its grasp, nor exhaust its develop- 
ment. So deeply did Christ feel this, that He said 
He could only do that which the Father did; that 
He and the Father were one. All the force of that 
saying lies in this—that He said it as man, as repre- 
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sentative humanity. We are not to imitate Him in 
this, we are to de as He was—men interwoven with 
God; not only indwellers of God, but each of us in 
our degree incarnations of the Father. 

It is this truth we think of when we come, remember- 
ing Christ, to share in the Supper of the Lord. 

And it is a thought well fitted for this day. He was 
born to-day whose whole life and message enshrine 
the divine truth that the Soul of Man was bound up 
with the Spirit and Life of God forever—a truth which 
enhances our personal joy to-day, or heals and comforts 
our personal sorrow. We rejoice to-day in all who are 
still with us on earth. We rejoice the more because 
we know that they are forever ours in God. We 
sorrow to-day for those whom we have lost, but our 
sorrow is close to joy when we remember that 
they are not really lost—that they abide in God, that 
they are alive for evermore; that we are united 
to them in God, that our communion with them is 
unbroken. 

(3.) But we remember more than that. That is per- 
sonal only, but when we feel our oneness with Christ 
we think not only of what He told us of God’s 
personal relation to us, but of what He revealed to 
us concerning Man; we realise not only God’s Father- 
hood, but also the Brotherhood of Humanity. We feel 
ourselves united, in one love and worship, to all in 
earth and heaven who have communion with God. 
This is the doctrine of the communion of saints, the 
communion of the eternal brotherhood; the universal 
society, partly triumphant in heaven, partly struggling 
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on earth; formed of all who have loved God, in every 
nation and religion, from the beginning of time till 
now—not one soul of which but is living, thinking, 
working, infinitely ; a society which has no national 
prejudices, no distinctions save those made by 
greater love and goodness; which is the underlying 
foundation of all true societies, the representative of 
true national life, the ever-existing ideal of a perfect 
race—that which all humanity shall be when God is 
all in all. 

It is to this we look forward when we come to share 
in this Supper of the Lord. We know then that all men 
shall be bound up in the communion of saints. Then 
our horizonenlarges. Beyond our home, our society, 
our nation, beyond the differences of men, we pass into 
and breathe the air of the universal kingdom, in which 
all shall finally be brothers in love, in holiness, in power, 
in freedom, life, andjoy. Ofthis vast spiritual equality, 
fraternity, and liberty, this great spiritual polity which 
is to be, all solemn religious rites should contain the 
witness and the symbol; and among them this Supper 
of the Lord. And there is none other, perhaps, which 
more easily, more passionately keeps it in our hearts. 
From the earliest Christian times this universal thought 
was bound to it. ‘For we being many,” says St. 
Paul, “are one bread and one body, for we are all par- 
takers of the same bread.” 

Nor is this thought apart from Christmas Day. 
Centuries, as they have passed away, have not 
lessened but increased the power of this day to 
bring together, on one level of loving-kindness, 
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of sympathy, of desire to give and bless, all classes, 
castes, kindreds, and nations. We realise to-day with 
a greater intensity the unity and brotherhood of the 
human race. We hope to-day with a brighter hope 
for the regeneration of all men, for the gathering 
together of all our brothers into the fold of Christ— 
born to-day to be our eternal brother. 

(4.) There is another thought contained in this 
Supper of the Lord as universal as the last. In 
it, Christ chose one of the most ordinary acts of 
human life—the evening meal—and by filling it with 
His spirit of tenderness, love and self-sacrifice, made 
it beautiful ; for ever dear and poetic to the hearts of 
men. It was a representative act. He did not mean by 
it that this act was holy and this alone, or was specially 
holy—but in making this common act sacred through the 
spirit of love with which Hedidit with them, He enshrined 
the principle that all natural, unselfish acts are sacred 
and beautiful; all human doing divine which is done 
in the same spirit as that in which He took with them 
the bread and wine. So, where we have the heart of 
Christ, no act is common or unclean; no work worldly, 
no profession secular, no business undivine. The 
spirit of pure unselfish love sanctifies all labour. God’s 
love in man makes lovely every act. The heart of 
sacrifice makes all action sacramental. Every hour of 
the day of many who do that which men call common 
work may be made tender by the thought of those 
for whom they work; coloured with the deep crim- 
son of self-sacrifice. The poor stone breaker, every 
stroke of whose hammer falls with the thought of love 
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of one for whom he works; the wandering witnesses 
for truth whom all despise, but whose every step is 
taken with love for the race of man; these and a 
thousand others are not walking in the common world, 
but in the palace of God’s heart. They live God’s life ; 
they are at one with Christ’s spirit in the sacred hour 
when He broke the bread and blessed the cup. They, 
too, may say—This is my life, which is broken for 
you; this is my blood, which is outpoured for you ; 
and, however infinitely below the sacrifice of Christ, 
their sacrifice is of the same kind, and its power is 
drawn from the same source. 

That is another thought we may bind up with 
Christmas Day. Allacts are sacraments which are done 
in the spirit of Christ Jesus’ love. And all the loving 
acts we do to-day, the quiet feasts and social com- 
munion in a thousand thousand homes, the letters we 
write, the gifts we make, the traditions we keep, the 
pleasant gatherings, the happy feasting, the entertain- 
ments we make for our poor—what are they, when done 
in love and thoughtfulness, but sacramental symbols, 
such as the Last Supper was, of the love and tender- 
ness of the whole year, of the Divine and Spiritual 
union and communion of human hearts and lives in 
God. 

(5-) Lastly, three other thoughts are bound up in the 
Supper of the Lord. One has belonged to it through 
its whole history. It is the thought of the forgiveness 
of sins. The doctrine of a vicarious atonement, so 
bound up with this ordinance by Churches and sects, 
is not a doctrine with which we can agree. But we 
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are not to be prevented by the abuse of an ordinance 
of religion from a just use of it as the form of a true 
idea. We do not think we gain forgiveness through 
the Supper of the Lord, nor that it is any sacrifice 
offered for sin, nor that in it we confess that Christ 
offered Himself a sacrifice instead of us to God in order 
to reconcile God to us. We do not even pray in this 
sacred service for forgiveness, as we do in many other 
services. 

It is praise for forgiveness we give here. We 
make it the channel of our uplifted joy and thanks- 
giving to God the Father for that He has forgiven us ; 
and told to us this good news by the voice, life, 
death and resurrection of our Master Christ. 
Ardour and love, life, hope, faith and inspiration ought 
to be deepened in us, as together with Christ we offer 
up to our Father and to His Father our thanks for His 
forgiving love. 

And when we know weare forgiven, how should we 
live ? How should we look forward? ‘The answer 
is also symbolised in the Supper of the Lord. 
“As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death.” Our 
life, then, is to be the manifestation of Christ’s 
sacrifice of His whole being to God in love to 
man. Weare to offer up the same sacrifice to God, to 
be Christ over again, to live His life. That is the 
meaning of all those phrases of St. Paul, whose whole 
mind was steeped in this idea. ‘I am crucified with 
Christ.” Always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus. “I fill up that which is behindhand 
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of the sufferings of Christ.” There are many other 
sayings of the same kind, but they all mean that 
which, in the Lord’s Supper, we declare—that every 
life lived truly for God and man is a sacrifice of 
body, soul, and spirit, reasonable, holy, and lively, to 
God, for His service, and for man’s. Continually, hour 
by hour, day by day, we offer to God the Christ we have 
become. The sacrifice ought to be, were we perfect, 
absolute joy. But that may not be, as yet. As longas 
our life is in struggle with the evil of the world, and 
suffers in that strife, it is a sacrifice conformable unto 
Christ’s death,—a showing of His death rather than as 
yet of His victory. In this it is at one with Christ, in 
His last hour of solemn pain. 

But there is a further likeness. Our life, so lived, 
is a self-sacrifice which brings to others like results 
to those which Christ’s self-sacrifice brought to men. 
When we offer our lives in love, we redeem men. 
As we, through love of the life of God which Christ 
manifested to the world, are redeemed into union with 
that life—so does our self-sacrifice for men, done in 
the spirit of Christ, lure them to love the life of 
self-giving, and in that love to be redeemed from self. 
Not only in act, then, but in redemptive power, do we 
show forth the death of Christ—is the Christ within 
us ever sacrificed for the healing and life of men. That 
is the truth which supports the error of the Romish 
doctrine of the continual sacrifice of the Mass. 

Finally, after years of struggle, we know we shall 
rejoice. We are bid to look forward in the Supper of 
the Lord. We are to show forth the Lord’s death 
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“ill He come. Itis, then, not only a memorial of the 
past, an impulse in the present, but also a prophecy of 
the future. It is not only the symbol of sacrifice, but 
also the symbol of victory. No one sharing in that 
feast but should behold behind the death we com- 
memorate the triumphant life to which we look 
forward. ‘There lies in the very thought of the sacrifice 
we accomplish with pain on earth, the necessity of the 
time when sacrifice shall be no longer pain but ecstatic 
life; when we, who have lived and died with Christ on 
earth shall be at one, as He is, with the ever-giving, in- 
effable, self-communicating life of God. 

Think of this constellation of truths when you 
come to the Supper of the Lord. Think of it as a 
memorial of the Master’s love even to death, until, filled 
with memorial thoughts of Him, you are rapt away 
beyond them into vital union of thought and feeling 
with Him; and in that realised union strength come 
to you to live a worthier life. Think that in it you 
witness to the fact that you are bound to be crucified 
with Christ, to show forth the power of His death in 
yourself, and for all mankind. Think that in it you 
foresee the time when all men shall be redeemed, and 
the labour of sacrifice close in the joy of sacrifice. 
Think that in it you link yourself in the great represen- 
tative of the race to all the communion of saints, and 
claim all men, poor and rich, wise and ignorant, civilised 
and savage, as your brothers. Think that you declare 
in it for yourself and for all mankind that man’s only 
peace and power is in vital communion with God. Think 
that in that quiet meal you share in the symbol which 
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tells you that its meaning is to outreach itself—that in 
it you declare the divineness through love of all human 
acts ; that no life is too lowly or no work too mean for 
the spirit of Christ to fill, and the devotion of a human 
heart to render a sacrifice to the Lord of love. Think, 
lastly, that in it you praise God for all men as by right 
forgiven, and sanctified by God the Father. Gather 
up into one great conception all these thoughts, and 
soon its profoundest meaning will reveal itself to you, 
the meaning of Communion—your life the life of man ; 
the life of man your life; your life the life of God; the 
life of God your life. 

These are noble ideas with which to fill your spirit 
on this day, when He who wrought them into life and 
power was born to bless this weary and heavy-laden 


world. They tell of joy and peace and hope, not for us 
alone, but for all mankind. 


THE NEW YEAR 


For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
Cotoss, iii. 3. 


Tue New Year has come, and I wish you a happy time 
of it. But for enduring and noble happiness we need 
many companions in our house of life. We need to 
have with us those sacred and lovely Muses, better than 
the ancient and fabled Nine, of which the sacred writers 
of the world have ever spoken. We need Faith, and 
Hope, and, most of all, Love. We need Righteousness 
and Peace and noble Joy. We need Conrage, Endur- 
ance, and Desire of Perfection. 

It seems much to need, more to possess. But, for 
these indwellers we have room in our soul, and the 
power of becoming their friends. They are natural to the 
soul, and without them the soulis unnatural. For, when 
they are not with us, our little worldis in anarchy ; but 
when they occupy their fit lodging, within is harmony, 
We are our truest self when they are present; and 
their presence draws us day by day nearer to our ideal 
self, to that image of us which in the beginning was 
with God and was of God, and is now with Him. Our 
life is hid with Christ in God. This is a thought we 


should always keep with us. Our actual being, that 
Q 
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to which we shall in the end attain ; that which, after 
many years of struggle, we shall smite ourselves into 
and be at one with for ever, is now in God, and belongs 
to us, and is wholly perfeet, lovely and divine. ‘Our 
life,” said the Apostle, thinking this same thought, “‘is 
hidden with Christ in God.” 

What then, as we look back, seems to us now the 
sorrow of the past year, its trial, disease and death ? 
They have been the paths by which we have drawn 
nearer to union with our divine image; with that 
which we are in God. And as we look forward we 
keep the same thought before us. When the years are 
hardest and most bitter, and bitter often beyond all 
words they are, let us think of that which we are now 
in the mind of God; of the divine peace and joy and 
life which our actual life now possesses in Him, and 
with which we shall be at one. I do not say it will 
take away all hardness and pain to think and believe 
in this, for pain is pain, but it will give us courage to 
endure, courage to fight on, courage to die doing our 
duty ; till, as life wears to the close, and experience has 
made us veterans, and many victories of which at first 
we despaired are ours, we shall rise above the down- 
battening powers of pain; and thinking it and sorrow 
small in comparison with the larger world of perfection, 
be able to say with S. Paul, ‘‘ Our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

“A selfish thought!” some might say. And soit would 
be, were we to look forward only to our own perfection, 
But that may be left to those who limit God and 
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separate His children from Him. To those who think 
that He is the Father of all, and that if one is contained 
in Hin, then all are contained, this thought cannot be 
selfish. He who believes it sees not only the ideal of 
his own soul in God, but that of every one of the race 
of man ; and, possessed with this universal hope, can- 
not remain thinking only of his own perfection. It is 
driven in upon him that the perfection of the individual 
can only be in the perfection of the whole. Whenever, 
then, he grasps that truth all solitary self-consideration 
is destroyed, Held in the particular, this conception 
of our being perfect in God becomes selfish ; held in the 
universal, not. Nor will this conception, because it 
implies certain salvation, make sin easier or worldliness 
excusable. For the man who is wilfully doing wrong, 
or who is living only for the material world, will not, 
nay, cannot, believe in this high spiritual truth. How 
can he feel that his life is hidden in God; how can he 
understand what that future perfection means? He 
has no spiritual ideal; his objects are to gain his own 
will and not to lose it; to live for those things in this 
world which his image in God does not understand ; 
which, could it understand, it would say were not 
realities at all. A man must fight with sin and hate it, 
must refuse to make his dwelling in the perishable, or 
to give his heart to it, before he can realise that he is 
not truly here at all, but is risen in the heavenly places, 
only a traveller passing from inn to inn, not an in- 
habitant. But when he does realise this thought—that 
his ideal and true self is now in God and perfect—what 


a power it has! We fall into sin, for temptation often 
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sweeps upon us like a sudden storm, and in a moment 
we are carried where we would not. Being in it, we 
take some joy in it at first, for were sin not pleasant to 
some part of our nature we should never sin. But this 
thought, this faith rises, like a prophet in the soul, and 
points to that in which it believes. It calls on us not 
to be unworthy of that life which we have in God the 
Father ; of that other self of ours which is risen with 
Christ ; of that ideal of our being which doth not yet 
appear, but which is like God, for it sees Him as He 
is. We behold the invisible beauty, the immaterial 
righteousness, and we are ashamed. The pleasure in 
the sin departs ; we see sin as itis, and we do not so 
much give it up as cast it away in dismay and pain. 

2. Then, again, that which the New Testament calls 
worldliness, and which is a temper of the life more than 
any special acts, creeps on us, especially in middle life— 
the seeking after wealth and its desire, the craving for 
applause, the love of things that give a fleeting pleasure, 
the agreeableness of sloth, the devotion to the con- 
ventional, the listening always, and the obedience, to 
what the world says ; the anxieties and cares of life felt 
as the most important matter—all that from without so 
fills the soul that there is no room in it left to house the 
spiritual thoughts in whose continued life is the good 
fortune of mankind. And in their piteous absence the 
soul loses its ideals and thinks them futile, love dies for 
a time, faith seems a dream, and hope for man an in- 
terference with selfish aims. God is lost in money, 
and humanity is forgotten in self-advancement. 

It is a weary business, yet it grows the habit of the 
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soul. Sometimes, before we are aware, so delicate is 
its approach, we are involved in the net of this fowler ; 
and, when we know our fate, struggle for a long time 
before we can escape. As we strive to recover our 
soul, there is nothing, I think, which helps us so much 
as the voice of the Spirit of God recalling to our faith 
our perfection in God. Shall we, who are eternal in 
the Highest, allow ourselves to be content with the 
perishable ? Shall we, to whom the whole Temple of 
Perfection is open, linger for ever in the dust below 
the threshold? Shall we, who have the matchless 
riches of all beauty, righteousness and love, pursue 
after the wealth of earth, or waste away our character 
in caring for it? Shall we, whose union with God is 
secure, be over-troubled by the cares of earth? Shall 
we, whose actual soul is now abiding amidst pure truth, 
with complete ideas, among the mother-principles of all 
act and thought, give one shred of anxiety to the task 
of fitting our life to the maxims of society, or of caring 
what the world says out of its worldliness? Shall we, 
who have the Immortal God for companion, and His 
life for our life, live in the life of self-seeking, or make 
our lower self our companion? No, it is not possible 
to be long worldly of heart when we live by this faith. 
Take, then, this thought with you as you look back on 
the past and onward through the coming year. Keep 
it with you from season to season, through spring and 
summer, autumn and winter, and see its image in their 
various movement, in the picture of life which they 
present. 

When the first airs of spring begin to move, we also 
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move with them. The blood runs swiftlier through the 
veins, and the sensible impression kindles the life that 
thrills in the imagination. Memories we had forgotten ; 
impulses we received and neglected; ideals that 
enthralled us and grew cold ; hopes our youth indulged 
and which grew craven with age; prayer and praise 
the winter of our discontent had frozen, come back 
then, as the flowers come back, and our inner life 
awakens like the woods. 

Do not let the impressions slip away unheeded. 
Bind their soft imaginative pleasure up with the 
thoughts of the eternal spring, with the life which will 
awaken when death disperses our body to the dust, 
with the image spring affords us of the beauty of His 
character who makes all things out of love, to love. So 
it will fully be when we join our over-soul, now hid 
with Christ in God. We are as yet in our winter 
days of earthly tribulation, but the time of the singing 
and wooing of birds will come. All that is fair, loving 
and true—all the birds of God—shall sing in the wood- 
land of our heart. In our risen life the rapture of 
spring shall be renewed at every morning. 

It is a mighty comfort to know, in this world of 
trouble and decay, that there is another being of whom 
we are but the type, our true self in God, who 
posseses eager, unwearied, eternal life. All that we 
dimly feel—our joy, our love, the rush of feeling in 
which we forget our pain and make our days poetic, ¢s 
that other life of ours speaking, acting, feeling through 
us, even now. Spring makes us faintly conscious of it, 
brings us into touch with its divine powers. Indeed, 
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there are moments when we know it, when, knowing it, 
we touch Him in whom it dwells, and believe that 
there is but one Being in the whole universe; one 
life, one thought, one love, and that we are, with all 
the universe, in Him. 

But the rapture of spring is but the rapture of the 
birth of life. All things are incomplete. We know, 
as we wander in garden or in wood, that the flowers 
must be more plentiful and the leafage more abun- 
dant, that the changeableness of life in spring is to 
pass into constancy of life, and its waste of life into 
fulness of production. Summer is to come; and the 
marks of summer are fulness and peace, and noble 
contentment in them; and, issuing from these, work 
so swift and yet so easy, that for very swiftness it 
seems to sleep. 

That also ought to image to us the divine and ideal 
things which are true of the life of God, and therefore 
of our life which is hidden in Him. That life is full, 
but rests in its fulness; its very joy is quietude, the 
quietude of happy harmony with righteous will ; it has 
the deep consciousness of fruitfulness ; and it rejoices 
in the aspirations of its spring made perfect. 

To believe this, because we believe in God, in whom 
this life which shall be ours is now abiding, is the 
comfort of the heart. For nothing troubles us more 
than our imperfection, our want of fulness, our long 
disquietude, our want of power to accomplish aspira- 
tion, our failure in fruitfulness. 

Think, then, in that warm and happy season that the 
hour draws near when there shall be summer in our 
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souls. Let summer, when it comes this year, protest to 
you and warn you; protest to you to make the powers 
and hopes of youth into completeness ; warn you not 
to sleep in summer slothfully, but to work till you 
secure a harvest in autumn for the use and good of 
man. And then, when these things are felt and done, let 
these common analogies—whenever, wearied, you rest 
from fulfilling their demands, and abide for a time in 
meditation—lead your soulthroughsacred contemplation 
into faith in the full summer of the soul, where the work 
of life is completed in God ; where the fulness we shall 
have is the fulness of Him that filleth all in all; where 
our trouble and battle shall pass into the glow of that 
work which has no restlessness because its swiftness 
is so unspeakable as to be rest; which also abides 
in joy, because it has incessant power of creating. The 
summer life of the soul is in being at one with God, at 
one with love, in which all life is found in giving life ; 
with truth, in which all intelligence is satisfied ; with 
joy, in which all freshness of feeling is contained; with 
repose, because at one with the rapture of activity. 
This is what our hidden life is now in God; and this is 
what we shallbe. Abide in it now; let summer add to 
your faith in it. You will not do your work in the 
world the worse for that faith, as some vainly say, but 
infinitely the better. The sacred joy in your heart will 
enkindle and inspire all your powers. 

And now the cycle runs round to the autumntide, 
when the season images, not rapture or fulness of work, 
but realisation of it, and after that decay. These 
are, in autumn, the prominent ideas of life. They are 
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common thoughts—thoughts of harvest and of pass- 
ing away—but they are not less dear to us or less 
useful because of their commonness. When thoughts 
have been nursed and cherished by humanity for many 
thousand years they take into them so vast a tide of 
emotion that we love them more than those which are 
new and strange. The whole human heart beats 
within them. They are for ever young. 

When, then, the time of the year’s harvest comes, 
think whether you have brought forth anything which 
will be as bread and wine and oil to men, for which 
men may thank you in their hearts, which shall nourish 
them when you have gone away. Do not think how 
you shall reap the fruits of your work for your own 
use. To labour for that end is to end in fruitlessness. 
Work for a harvest that others shall reap, as others in 
the past have worked for you. Then, your reward, the 
real harvest you shall reap, will be a heart full of love, 
of self-forgetfulness, of joy in the joy you will bring to 
others, of union with the character of Him who never 
reaps what He has sown. In that experience we shall 
touch the point where autumn brings before us the life 
our real self is living now in God, the life of which 
we shall be conscious when we are perfect in the 
spiritual world. The harvest there will be the garner- 
ing and giving forth of the results of our work for the 
blessing, joy, and redemption of all who need these 
gifts. The harvest there will be the full fruitage of 
those thoughts and passions which in us were noble 
upon earth, but which could not come to their per- 
fection. The harvest there will be the reaping of 
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the work and thoughts of others, of the high emotions 
they have known and felt. We shall give and we 
shall receive with equal joy. Our sheaves will be with 
us, and we shall share the sheaves of others. When 
every one gives all he has, all shall have enough. 

But close on the heels of harvest comes decay. When 
the year has given up its fruits, it hastens on to winter. 
It dies in crimson and golden glory, but it dies. Its 
sunset is in splendour, but when the full redness is on 
the leaf, the tireless winds, the gnawing frost do their 
fierce work, and winter is upon us— winter, the 
prophet of old age, the John the Baptist of the year. 

When first we realise that all is over—the rapture of 
youth, the fulfilment and peace of early manhood, the 
harvest of our later years, that now cold obstruction 
is our fate, and death at hand—‘ Vanity of vanities ” is 
ourcry. It is not a Christian’s cry. He remembers, 
in the weakness of the body, this saying of S. Paul’s, 
“Our life is hidden with Christ in God.” When the 
leaves of his life are falling fast, he sees the strength 
and glory of his soul in God. What God keeps for 
him he keeps himself for, and lives, while he decays 
and dies on earth, in the life to come. Then he can 
rise above the evil of the wintertide of life, and if he 
overtop its evil he can surely create its good. 

Yes, the unconquerable courage of the heart of man, 
the courage which has its source in our waiting life in 
God, lifts us above the failure of the body into the 
victory of the spirit over the body. Our outward man 
decays, “but our inward man is renewed day by day.” 
There is no more triumphant utterance in all the world, 
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nor one more true, The moral will, the loving heart, 
the spiritual powers of faith, joy, and lofty expectation 
—these, when the old age is true and loving, are not 
weaker but stronger in the winter of life. 

And no wonder! We are nearer to the life which 
is hidden for us in Christ in God. Its glories and its 
vividness stream into us more fully as the veil grows 
thinner which divides us from the world which is 
reality. The beauty of the Lord our God is more upon 
us than at any other time of life. The frosts of earth, 
the cold which gathers round our brain, are not, any 
more than the winter of earth is the end of its life, the 
close of our being. They are the end of one cycle, the 
beginning of another. Death is the instant of the soul’s 
expansion. The icy touch which ends our winter 
opens the gate of a new spring. We see the very 
thing in the earth itself. Beneath the iron crust that 
frost has made, the force of life is gathering, the force 
which will become the green leaves of a thousand 
woods, the roses and lilies of happy gardens, the foun- 
tains of enchanted spring. Not death is there, but life 
in preparation, in slow but certain growth. 

So is it surely with us. Winter tells us finally no 
tale of gloom. Within our quiet decay, below the 
freezing of old age, the spiritual forces gather strength 
which will unite us to the life which waits for us in 
God. Death will set free their immortal energies, 
and they will rush into so intense a life that we shall 
forget, like dreams, allour sins and sorrow. Then will 
begin the new spring, the rapture we shall feel when 
first we know perfection. Then summer and autumn, 
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in that high land, will be one—fulness.and peace, joy 
in creation, pleasure in harvest, swiftness of life, cer- 
tainty in work—but winter never again, never again 
decay. Our seasons in life shall be only three—spring 
again and again, whenever we begin new labour; 
summer in the realised fulness of our aspiration ; 
autumn in its harvest, when we give the result to 
those who need it in the universe. Only three happy 
seasons, such as exist in imaged beauty, where the 
golden lands lie fair, whose mountains and islands 


inviolably are 
Prankt on the sapphire sea. 


THE IMPORTANT AND 
UNIMPORTANT 


And Jesus answered, and said to her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things: 
But one thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that 


good part which shall not be taken away from her,— 
S. LUKE, x. 38, 42. 


THESE two women in this beautiful picture in the 
Gospel have been taken as types of the active and 
contemplative life, and made into an allegory; but 
though Mary well fits the one type, Martha does not 
fit the other. We might put Mary side by side with 
the image of Rachel in the terrestrial paradise, she 
who never moves from the mirror, which is God, but 
sits still all the day, eager to behold her fair eyes 
shining in God. But we cannot put Martha side by 
side with Leah, in whom Dante represents the active 
life. Martha is not so much active as fussy; there is 
no sense of beauty or peace in her work, save that of 
getting ready for the Master’s meal; none of that 
element of self-forgetfulness in Mary which is of so 
deep a necessity for the religious life of mankind. 
But Leah’s activity is all lovely and concerned with 
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lovely things. Her movements are soft.and fair—she 
walks through the meadow culling flowers and singing 
as she goes, moving round and round her hands to 
make a garland with which she may adorn herself, and 
see in God, her mirror, how fair is the work of her 
hands. And, while she loves her own active life, she 
sees with unenvious eye that Rachel’s is the fairer in 
the eyes of God. At least we may think that is the 
meaning here, for Dante thought the contemplative 
life the more divine, and the more loved of God. 
Mary and Rachel may then sit together, but not 
Martha and Leah. 

The contrast here is rather between that which is 
important and unimportant in life than between two 
different kinds of religious life; but before I touch that 
main subject there are a few things to be said which 
may serve as illustrations of it. 

The first of these is that the story does not mean, in 
declaring that one thing is best, to say ‘‘that a busy 
life is not good.” On the contrary, Jesus was pleased 
with the activity of Martha, so far as it was driven by 
affection. The loving care in it allured Him and won 
His regard. No reproof could well be kinder than 
His. What jarred Him was the blame she gave to 
Mary, and the claim she made to have her work and 
anxiety extolled; for, indeed, that piece of selfish 
claim lies hid beneath her words. This was a spirit 
unfitted for the hour. Nor did Christ ever blame 
activity as such. It was only when it shut out the 
mind from what was better that He thought it for the 
time dangerous to character, ill-advised in life. There 
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were other things far better. When they were first 
secured, men and women might be as full of business 
as they pleased; for, in that case, the evils of the 
mere life of work could not arise. Those who trusted 
in God, those who thought that purity of heart was 
the first thing, who believed that to love and to be 
loved was of more importance than anything on earth, 
who felt that to reverence moral greatness, beauty, 
mercifulness, was better than all the noise of fame; 
those who knew that conscious communion with God 
was more glorious than all the honours of the world— 
were not likely to be full of hurry, full of cares, 
devoured by passions, eager for place, deceived by 
false hopes, choked with anxieties, tormented by the 
loss or gain of wealth. They would be free from the 
slavery of the world and from inward slavery also; 
from craving desires, from self-consideration, from the 
tyranny of the passions over the will. It was not 
then the business of the world which Christ blamed, 
but to be so enslaved by that business as to forget the 
wants of the soul, even to forget the soul altogether. 
It was not desire to do things which He deprecated, 
but the worry, the over-anxiety to do them. Let 
them be done, but let them not be our masters. 
At any moment we should be able to leave them 
aside in order to secure and keep that which was 
higher than they. To be able to be detached, to 
stand apart from the trend of things in life, when 
they move towards folly or injustice, conventional 
maxims, or false ideas—that is a power worthy to gain 
and keep in life. 
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‘But if at any moment I detach myself,” it may be 
said, ‘from the common spirit of society, from the 
ordinary methods of business, or from my party, 
because of the moral or spiritual reasons you give, I 
shall not make an enormous profit ; I shall not be at 
the top of affairs; I shall not get my own desires, or 
satisfy my pride, or revenge myself on my foes, or be 
acceptable to society.” 

No doubt, but the very question now laid before 
you is, ‘‘ Whether these things you desire are really 
important.” It does not really matter in the true 
world whether you get a great profit or a high place 
in your party, or whether you are run after by society. 
The thing that does matter is whether you are just and 
honest and true and loving and pitiful; and, if you 
have got wealth or social repute, How you got them. 
If, in getting them, you have done any wrong to men, 
or have violated the ideas of justice, truth or honour, 
what you have got has brought misery to mankind and 
is now a curse in your soul. 

Keep the power of detachment. Take care that at 
any moment you can stop in your course, stay your 
hand, stand apart and say to the tempter: “TI will 
worship the Lord my God, and Him only will I serve.” 
That is the first observation. 

Here, now, is the second. There are moments in 
life which we ought to be able to seize—moments full 
of teaching, of eternal interest, of lessons which come 
perhaps but once, and which, unseen, unseized, are lost. 

This was such a moment in Martha’s life, in Mary’s. 
The very Life of man was in the house. It may 
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have been one of His last days, for I think the 
story belongs to the week before the Passion. We 
may well imagine that His heart would be in His 
words. Mary recognised the hour, sat at His feet, and 
heard His words. Martha might have done her neces- 
sary work quietly and, listened also while she worked. 
But she did it noisily. It was first, not Jesus. We 
see that it was first by her petulant appeal, by her 
interruption, by her claim on Mary. She missed the 
moment. Too careful for the commonplace, too 
troubled with the serving of earth, she missed the 
uncommon, the heavenly glory of the hour. It is a 
great lesson. We ought to do our work in the world, 
but in such a fashion that it does not prevent our 
seizing that which is divine, beautiful, or eternal, when 
we meet it. We should so live as to be able to detach 
ourselves from business, from cares, pleasures, and 
ambitions of the world, at any sacrifice, in order to 
seize the immortal hours of life. Those high and 
spiritual hours are few—the hours when we touch some 
great character ; when we, suddenly given some reve- 
lation of divine awe, beauty, peace or joy, are filled 
with inward light and see the secrets of God, of man, 
and nature; the sacred days when a great human 
love is realised or given; or when the soul, in pro- 
found and holy passion, looks on the countenance of 
the perfect love. These come like archangels’ visits, 
like Jesus to the house at Bethany. Take care to seize 
them and keep their beauty. Be able to detach yourself 
from common life for their sake. Like Mary, get 


their good. If we cannot do this, we miss that which 
R 
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might make us, even at a worldly loss,-tenfold wiser, 
nobler, and more loving; nor, alas, can we ever in this 
life recover what then we lose. 

Or we can do it, and do it with joy; and then we 
say in after life, “ Though I had lost ten thousand times 
over what I then lost of wealth or fame, of business or 
knowledge, I would still rejoice. What I have gained 
is infinite, what I have lost is nothing in comparison.” 

Get the character, gain the habit of life, which can 
recognise these hours, know their importance, and fling 
everything aside as worthless in order to secure them 
for the soul. Nor will that be undutiful to humanity, 
to which also we are bound to refer, as to a judge, for a 
sentence on anything we do in life. To gain this 
character, to show to man that the true life does not 
consist in that which we possess without, but within, is 
infinitely more important for the human race and its 
progress than to live the other life. And nowadays, 
when life is so hurried, tormented ; when the outward 
tends to be all; when the paths of society are filled 
by a restless, pushing, maddened crowd ; it is for the 
very salvation of humanity if a few at least can declare 
that this is not the whole, not the best part of life ; 
that, on the contrary, this hurry-skurry, of which whole 
nations boast themselves, is not life at all, but a form 
of death. 

To say this is not to decry the eagerness of the world 
in the pursuit of knowledge, commerce, beauty, wealth, 
or fame. That would be the folly of the hermit, and 
the world would cease to move. But it is to say that 
there is, along with these pursuits, other pursuits, 
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another life, another spirit, the training and the secur- 
ing of which are of higher importance not only for the 
individual, but for the whole race. 

Take, for example, knowledge. Knowledge is good, 
no doubt. The life of man is varied and deepened by 
it. So also is the life of each person. But it is very 
wearisome to hear, as we so often hear to-day, that 
knowledge is everything, or that it is the best thing. 
It is not to be neglected, but certainly it is not to be 
uniquely pursued. The intellect, cultivated alone, to 
the neglect of the moral and the spiritual powers, to 
the neglect of the imagination, of beauty, or of the 
powers of the soul, becomes abnormal, develops 
monstrous theories, loses pity and love, gains pride 
which degenerates into vanity, sees nothing but the out- 
side of things, attempts to destroy beauty for the sake 
of analysis, art for the sake of criticism, and religion 
for the sake of its own supremacy. And, were it not 
balanced by the affections, by the ideal and the spiritual 
in man, it might become a very demon when it was 
clever, and a dull dog when it was only plodding. 

Moreover, by itself it leads mankind into practical 
error. When it investigates or analyses history, art, 
the natural world, the movements of human passion in 
. the past or present, without the equal help of the imagin- 
ation and all that we mean by the soul, its mistakes are 
endless, and it perpetuates them in all minds that are 
slaves to the belief in its overlordship. Moreover, 
the knowledge which has only to do with phenomena 
does not reach beyond phenomena, and because it can 
reach no further, declares that ‘‘ nothing can be known 
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beyond the sphere of its activity.” Lo perpetuate 
that foolish judgment, were it possible, would do infi- 
nite harm to the human race. Fortunately, mankind 
has never accepted that proposition, and never will. 
It is plain from history that the solid mass of mankind 
believes that, in comparison with the results of imagin- 
ation, of moral power, of spiritual ideas, knowledge is 
buta play,a game whichkeeps the child in man interested, 
excited, and amused. The real matters of life and of 
humanity—the important things—are elsewhere. 

Then, commerce, business, the making of money, and 
all that we bring under these terms, are, of course, 
excellent things when they are excellently done, when 
they are limited by justice, love, honour and pity ; when, 
too, they have a wider aim than self-enrichment—the aim 
of binding the nations together into one brotherhood of 
work and welfare. But to make these things and this 
life the only things, and the only life mankind should 
pursue, is the destruction of a people and the ruin of 
any individual character. For then follows the view 
that a nation which can show the largest balance-sheet 
is the greatest nation ; that in the immense commerce 
of a people is lodged her honour, her fame hereafter, 
her magnificence. Then follows the view that the 
richest man is the worthiest, fit by his wealth to join 
the choir that cannot die, to guide the councils of a 
people, to be honoured in its society, and to be buried 
with a pomp which is not given to others. 

Then follows the practice of setting justice, honesty 
and pity aside, in order to get rich—the unnumbered 
villainies which follow this practice and degrade a 
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nation and a man—all of which may be brought together 
in one sentence, written as the motto of life upon 
the breast of millions over the world, “Buy in the 
cheapest, sell in the dearest market.” Out of that view 
it comes that Government has bad ships, bad clothes 
for its men, bad guns, bad management. Out of that 
comes the intolerable poverty of London, sweating 
systems, crowded lodgings, bad food, no fit water to 
drink ; a thousand curses, born of injustice, pitilessness, 
dishonesty, covetousness. The old saying is not far 
wrong—“ The love of money (and commerce and trade 
directed only by that love) is the root of evil.” Life ? 
That is not life ; it is death and hell. 

These are not the things that are important for 
a nation. The qualities which make a people truly 
great are those which Mary felt flowing over her 
like a tide from the life of Jesus. Magnanimity, great 
mindedness: the sense of the perfection of God, of 
immortality, of spiritual life, of invisible holiness, of 
the unattainable beauty, of overwhelming love in 
which all things move ; communion with God as child 
with father, so that life is lived in trust and faith ; 
sacrifice of self-will for the sake of man, with joy in the 
sacrifice ; great moral aims to which all mere worldli- 
ness is to be subordinated; the resistance of the 
temptations to be rich, to prefer bread to the words 
of God, to make a show, to have any doings with 
the kingdoms of force or fraud. 

These are the things Mary felt when she looked 
on the face of Jesus, and though she did not under- 
stand them all, the spirit of them entered into her and 
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she loved it. Would to God all of us, and all nations 
in the world, felt it also and loved it. 

Magnanimity, which goes with simplicity, is one 
of the chief matters which form the true life of a 
people. Whena nation has men in it who are simple, 
quiet, great in soul, firm in great crises and happy in 
difficulty ; undisturbed by success and undaunted in 
failure ; and in the hour of tribulation working with- 
out over-care, and enduring with dignified fortitude 
misfortune and defeat; full of faith in God when 
others despair ; inspired with steady joy when sorrow 
tries to weaken action—then, the nation emerges 
triumphant, and all humanity is cheered and kindled. 

Men of that magnanimous temper make the nation 
great, though its boundaries be small, its power little, its 
wealth a trifle, and its commerce scarcely represented 
on the sea. When Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence 
sent thrilling through the veins of humanity works, 
words and examples which, till man shall be no more, 
shall never cease to console and to exalt, they were 
poor and generous, simple in private, splendid in 
public life, of small territory but of mighty influence. 
But when they came to live the life we now think 
in England the greatest, they fell to ruin, as we may 
fall, unless we repent. O remember, great-doing 
only follows on great-mindedness, magnificence on 
magnanimity. 

Then with this great-mindedness, if a nation is to be 
great, or a personal life noble, are to be combined 
those high moral aims which the worship of wealth 
and power tends to undermine and finally to over- 
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throw. The direction of all national and international 
politics by the stern demands of justice, truth, pity, 
honesty and honour is infinitely more important for 
a people than the interests of party or wealth or 
power or a class; and whatever in those interests 
clashes with national morality of this lofty type ought, 
if the nation is to be ennobled in the heart of humanity 
or to ennoble humanity by its life, to go down before 
it instantly. Otherwise that nation is doomed to fall— 
not altogether, unless it is absolutely immoral, but to 
fall for a time into fearful overthrow, or slowly to 
decay. One thing is needful. Obedience to the law of 
the soul; to its high demand for noble thinking and 
doing, for clear and strong morality; for right and 
truth and justice and honour. Let the governing class 
in England look to it. Let them look with Mary into 
the face of Jesus, and choose the good part ; do justice 
at home and abroad, and love mercy, and walk, not 
as they walk at present, haughtily by themselves, 
but humbly with their God. For this is national 
religion—not to keep up a great Church, or exalt 
the sects against the Church; not to contend for 
ritual or against ritual; not to maintain creeds or to 
cry them down; not to confess ourselves orthodox 
believers, or fight for power over the souls of men—but 
to see that right is done to the poor and the oppressed ; 
to be honest in our dealings with one another and with 
foreign and savage peoples, to maintain clear the honour 
of righteousness, truth, and justice, to be the leaders in 
the world of the armies of compassion and loving- 
kindness, to be the overthrowers of all things in low or 
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high place which are proved to be dangerous to the 
health of the soul and body of the people. This was 
the call of the Jewish prophets, this is the call of Jesus 
to the nation of England. To answer it is of more 
importance than to have five hundred millions more in 
the national treasury, to have a new continent in our 
possession. 

Then, lastly, there is the spiritual, the ideal temper. 
It is the fashion to cry up to the stars—in the press, 
at every meeting of business-men, in books, in societies, 
the practical, the unsentimental temper; and to cry 
down the things of the imagination, the arts, the poeti- 
cal elements, the passionate enthusiasms, the youthful 
eagerness after what seems impossible, the aspiration 
after the ideal life, the hope for Utopias, the effort after 
conditions of society which seem like dreams, the faith 
in the invisible things of God and the future life, the 
optimism which believes in itself, and works, against 
failure, to realise that in which it believes. 

Yes, men may cry it down; but it is in the prevalence 
of such a temper in a people that half its greatness 
consists. When that temper is growing cold over the 
whole of society, the nation is entering on its old age, 
and on a dishonoured old age; when it is dead, the 
nation is corrupt ; when it lives and breathes, the 
nation is young, and the future is in its power. It is 
the true practical temper: the inspiration of work and 
progress. And we may, by living in that temper our- 
selves, and in spite of the madness of the opponent 
cry, do our personal best to keep our nation great. 

This also shines from the face of Jesus. He main- 
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tained that temper against the world in which he lived. 
It was a dying world. Jerusalem, Rome, Alexandria, 
Corinth, Antioch, East and West, were dying because 
they held the opposite view of life in them ; because the 
spiritual, the imaginative, the ideal aim, and the passion 
of these, had almost disappeared. In Jesus, who lived 
against that cold luxurious temper, was hidden the new 
life of the world—of knowledge, of art, of social move- 
ment, of religion. He had the one thing needful—that 
one ideal thing which has so many faces but one body, 
so many forms but one spirit. Mary took it from His 
eyes. Martha did not see it; nor does a large class of 
modern society. In business, in politics, in fashionable 
society, in the vast bulk of the middle class, in the 
world of wealth, in criticism, in science, even in reli- 
gion, the ideal, the imaginative, the impassioned 
temper, the desire for the infinite, faith in God, the 
following of the love of Jesus into the perfection of the 
Father’s love, are by the many despised or ignored. 
They are said to be unpractical, sentimental, impossible. 

I trust there are some of you, at least, who do not 
follow with this host. I do not decry the honest work 
of the world, its knowledge, business, commerce, its 
manifold interests. They are part of progress. But, 
for the sake of mankind, for its highest life and reach, 
mingle them with the life of wonder, with beauty, with 
invisible faiths and hopes, with impassioned aspiration, 
with dreams of the golden age, with immortal hopes 
for the future, with the undying longing of the spirit 
for God, with the desire of Jesus for perfect righteous- 
ness and love, and with communion with the Father- 
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hood of God—that divine source of life from whom we 
came, to whom we go. 

For these are the things which, if we choose them as 
a nation, or as men, will never be taken away from us. 
They are permanent. Our English splendour may die ; 
our power, in the course of the fates of men, be taken 
from our hands; our wealth may vanish like smoke in 
wind, our possessions in all lands be removed, our 
commerce be known no more upon the seas ; but we 
shall still be England, still be great, still be a spirit- 
force in humanity, still direct, impel, console and exalt, 
still kindle the noble passions and imaginations of the 
world, still be the witness for God in man and man in 
God, if there be in us these sacred passions of the 
aspiring soul, this high, ideal temper—this justice and 
simplicity of life, this reverence for moral powers, this 
life of admiration, hope, and love. These are the 
important things—those which transcend all the world 
thinks important. These are the quiet stars of 
humanity, the light and life of human progress. 

And when I think how they are neglected or despised 
in this great city, | seem to stand beside our Master 
Jesus, when on Palm Sunday he looked from the 
heights of Olivet across the deep valley on the glory 
of the Temple, and the mighty walls, and saw the 
surging crowd that thought only of wealth and show 
and power; nay, I seem to stand beside Him on 
Hampstead height, and hear Him say to London: “If 
thou hadst known, even thou, in this thy day, the things 


that belong to thy peace; but now they are hid from 
thine eyes,” 
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St. LUKE xix. 35-48. 
ST, MATT, xxi, 1-17. 


IF a great political character who had consistently sup- 
ported a policy which he believed was needful for his 
country’s welfare, not only now, but for all the future ; 
if a religious or social leader holding ideas for which 
he had sacrificed up to the present his life, and which 
he thought were not only necessary for his fellow- 
countrymen but also for the spiritual and social welfare 
of the whole of the human race—if these, having brought 
their causes up to the point at which they had awakened 
into war all the enemies of their conceptions, should, 
at this critical moment, avoid the centre of the war 
where the battle of decision had to be fought; and, 
like a general seeking the tents in the rear, retire, the 
politician to the quiet shades of his country seat, and 
the religious or social leader to some village where the 
folk were fond of him, leaving his cause to take care of 
itself, and the battle to become a dispersal—what should 
we think of these persons? What would be the judg- 
ment of humanity upon them? We should think 
them stained with shame; Mankind would say that 
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they had betrayed its cause ; and this sentence would 
be just. Dante put such men, who make the great 
refusal, into the fiery pits, and Milton, rather than do 
this thing, left all his poetry alone—left his profoundest 
joy—for twenty years. 

Yet this is the very thing certain persons who 
encourage in themselves an impalpable envy of Jesus, 
say that at the end of His ministry He ought to have 
done. He need not have gone up to Jerusalem; He 
could have stayed in Galilee and been safe; He ran 
Himself into danger; He wished to make a martyr of 
himself; it was a kind of suicide—and instead of 
honouring Him, He is worthy of being blamed. These 
are the views of sickly-minded folk, who live apart 
from the noble movements of the world, who argue 
and criticise till-they cannot see the truth of things, 
to whom personal safety is dearer than nobility of 
character, who do not believe in great causes, to 
whom ideas are contemptible, and who, when they see 
a man go out into the storm to bear witness to the 
truth in him, and to die for love of man, cry out— 
because such conduct is incredible to them—‘‘ What a 
fool! He might have lived toa good old age at Nazareth. 
He might have been called Rabbi by the authorities ; 
He was half mad while He lived, He was wholly mad 
when He died.” 

When we think of this type of talkers, and they are 
just as common now in politics, in religion and in social 
movements as they were in Judea, we answer in the 
words of Jesus—‘‘Let them alone, they be blind 
leaders of the blind.” 
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If any man was ever bound to go up to his Jerusalem 
and face his foes for the sake of truth, Jesus was 
bound. If ever, in the history of human progress, 
the courage, faith and fortitude of one man were bound 
to fulfil their perfect work for the sake of man, it was 
sonow. If ever the future of the human race called 
on a man with the voice of all the ages to be true to 
his ideas, it called on Jesus then. Had he not then 
exposed Himself to danger and to death, His doctrine 
of life had never gained the heart of the world. He 
would have fallen out of the company of the Prophets, 
a deserter from the standard of love to God and Man. 
Humanity would have turned away from him, sick with 
disappointment. 

I do not say it was needful that He should die, but 
it was needful for Him to go and maintain His cause 
before the face of His foes; and if they said to Him, 
“Death or surrender,” it was needful that He should 
choose death. And death, as it always is when the 
soul is true to God, was Life—life, above all, for His 
cause. When He bowed His head upon the cross, His 
whole teaching sprang at that moment into an eternal 
life in the hearts of men ; nay, I believe into an eternal 
life in the spirits of all the myriad millions of living 
Beings in the endless Universe of God. Never, in all 
the roll of everlasting years and in all the worlds of 
infinite space, will the doctrines for which Jesus died 
cease to be the fount and river of life. Never can the 
law of that doctrine change—‘‘that love and loss of 
self in love is absolute Being.” It is the one Truth, 
the one Law, the one Life of the Universe. Within it 
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is everything, and there is nothing outside of it. In 
worlds so far away from us that their light would take 
a million years to reach our star, that is true. It was 
true when this earth of ours was vapourous flame; it will 
be true when uncountable eternities have passed away. 
It is the absolute Truth, the absolute Certainty. Jesus 
lived in it, died for it; and in it He lives now for ever- 
more. When, on Palm Sunday, He rested on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives and passed downwards 
into the great city, that Truth was master of His soul 
and thought, His body and His spirit. Nay, He was 
that truth Himself. Could He be false to it? How 
should He, bearing this to mankind, linger in Galilee 
to save His life ? 

This, then, is also our duty, and similar circum- 
stances are not uncommon. When sucha crisis comes, 
be not unworthy of it. Do not let ease or love of quiet 
or hatred of rough contact with the world or fear of 
danger, disease and death keep you back from going 
up to your Jerusalem, and meeting the consequences 
of the ideas you have supported while you had but little 
opposition, but which are now in this hour like trumpets 
in the ears of those that hate them. If there is war 
now against them, it proves that a crisis in their develop- 
ment has come. Shall you, who nourished them at 
your heart, slink away from their side when, full grown, 
they go forth to battle? Nay, that is the recreant’s 
way. Put yourself at their head, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of such a faith in God and 
truth as you should possessin this your day. Stretch 
out the hand of your spirit, and you will find God’s 
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handin yours; and mighty will be then the tide of vital 
power and courage which will fill your soul. 

This is the soldier spirit; this, in the affairs of Right 
and Love and Truth, is the exact equivalent of the 
sense of honour and duty, of joy in sacrifice of life, 
which are the divine elements in the soldier’s pro- 
fession, and have made the names of the great captains 
of England part of the music and the inspiration of 
the nation’s life. Because of this Jesus is called the 
Captain of our salvation. 

And it is this which, in other contests than those of 
arms, men may fulfil to-day. Are there no such calls 
in the politician’s life when he is summoned, against 
fear or temptation, to be true to the principles he has 
so long defended? Are there no such hours in the 
lives of those who lead the movement for a_ higher 
social life? Are there no such crises in the life of 
the religious leader? Are there no such times in the 
lives of men and women when they are asked to leave 
their Galilee and the pleasant fields and to go up to 
Jerusalem, to face the world’s reproach and scorn, with 
loss of place, repute or money staring them in the 
face? Yes, in all lives of men and women, of girls 
and boys, from the workman’s home to the king’s 
palace, these times arrive ; and in them all, though the 
event may seem small, the principle is the same. Cling, 
then, to the truth you think right to maintain for man, 
proclaim it boldly, and take the consequences. Leave 
Galilee and go up to Jerusalem. That was the way 
of Jesus ; and in politics and society, in Parliament and 
in the Town Council, in the movement of men towards 
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a higher society, in all professions and in all business, 
if you stand true you stand with Christ, whether 
you call yourself by His name or not. This is one 
lesson of this history. Let it be the practice of our lives. 

But there is something more to say. It will some- 
times happen that you will apparently win your day at 
once. Your enthusiasm will catch hold of men, on the 
stage of the great world or in some small society, and 
the crowd will be on your side. Applause, palm 
branches, the shouting of the press will attend your 
way—your Jerusalem will open its gates to receive 
you. Men will think that you bring them a kingdom 
where they shall be at ease, with wealth, or fame, 
or social position. A class will think that you come 
to make it master of all other classes, to lift it into 
material power. Your very followers will ask to sit 
on your right hand and your left, to share in the 
worldly things the populace—if you obey them—will 
lay at your feet. It isthe hour of your danger. It is 
so easy to be exalted then; so easy to think that, 
having won material power, you may use it to push 
spiritual truth ; so easy to imagine that to go with the 
popular cry—even though it ask you to do that which 
violates your principles—is wise, for it gives you means 
to spread your truths; so easy to think that ostentation 
is the best advertisement of your cause. Alas, if you 
yield then, all that was once most dear to you is lost, 
the teaching of your life is violated, your humility, in 
which your strength lay, is swallowed up in the pride 
of life. The lust of the world has embraced you like 
a harlot, and woful is your fall, 
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Every year we see these sorrowful fates of men. 
“Lead us not into temptation, O Lord,” we cry in 
deep humility. ‘Keep us poor, keep us out of the 
applause of men ; give us no worldly kingdom; let us 
live in the quiet of faith and love; and if we should 
meet with popular applause in defence of truth, let us 
then walk humbly with Jesus over the Mount of 
Olives ; with joy in our heart that Thy truth has been 
proclaimed, but with no pride in ourselves; thinking of 
mankind and not of ourselves; thinking of our cause 
and not of our personal success ; sorrow in our heart 
rather than joy when on the very summit of the moun- 
tain we see the city opening its gates below—sorrow 
because we know that in this excited fashion truth is 
not established or goodness won; that in a few days 
or years those who lift our name because they desire 
the material may be farther than ever from the 
spiritual.” 

Such had been the temper of the spirit of Jesus, 
but with love deeper than our plummet of experience 
can sound, ever since he had left Galilee. All 
the way from Jericho to Bethany, and now from 
Bethany to the crown of Olivet, His soul, though in its 
depths in tranquil joy, was sorrowful, when all the 
world thought He might be triumphant. In the midst 
of that excited, surging, rejoicing multitude, He was full 
of thoughts as different from theirs as winter is from 
summer. He walked enfolded in loneliness as in a 
cloak, and tears rushed to His eyes, those bitter tears 
that are wept for the sake of others, warmer and of a 


deeper pain than any that we weep for ourselves, 
s 
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He had almost done with the world and knew it. 
Yet, and this is the tragic aspect of the hour, all who 
were with Him thought He had only to-day begun His 
true career. Defeat and failure of life—so far as the 
present world went—were His companions, yet His 
disciples thought success in all His aims was in His 
hands to-day. 

It is one of the strangest scenes in history. No 
more wonderful subject could meet the imagination of 
a great dramatist, but the dramatist had need of the 
hand of Sophocles in that high-born mood of his, when 
all that is loftiest in the divine and human mingles 
on his pages, when even Fate seems to yield to the 
moral endurance and spiritual reach of the soul of man. 

So it was while He went upwards over Olivet ; and 
then suddenly, across the deep precipitous valley, Jesus 
saw, rising on its soaring rock, the city of the Great 
King, the dwelling of Jehovah—steep walls like mighty 
cliffs, towers that climbed the sky and shone in the 
morning sun; and on the topmost height the Temple, 
of snow-white and ruddy marble, its pinnacles covered 
with leaves of gold and tapering to points that blazed 
like angels’ spears in the universal sun. 

A glorious sight! And all the multitude broke into 
song and praise ; but when Jesus looked at it, a different, 
a deeper emotion filled His heart. Sorrow, such as 
men have but once in their lifetime, not personal but 
national, brought tears to His eyes—a patriot’s anda 
prophet’s tears. The beauty of Zion, the glory of His 
own people, their history, the memories of Jerusalem, 
passed through His imagination. He saw the splen- 
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dour, and it moved Him. But He saw beneath it 
blindness and fear, corruption and hardness of heart, 
God’s broken law and coming ruin. “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace—but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” Deep as night was that sorrow, yet He 
went on to do His duty, strong though the last days 
had come; resolved to disappoint the priests and the 
people of their desires for a material kingdom; knowing 
that all He had to say would be despised and rejected of 
men, that all Jerusalem would be against Him before the 
evening fell—alone, but God the Father with His spirit. 

It was a majestic hour, and in our minds, as we pass 
downwards with Him from the height and feel with Him 
the coming death, He is greater far than when we stand 
with Him among the crowd that cry Hosanna to the 
King. For in Him then abode, and lit His face, faith 
in the future, spite of failure in the present; fortitude 
of soul against which all the waves of ill-fortune and 
of evil broke in vain ; resolve to die for the ideas which 
He knew to be true, and on which He felt the progress 
of the whole race was founded; hopes for man which 
death could not destroy, but which death would estab- 
lish; the deep consolations of duty done and work 
finished; love unutterable, passionate with the pas- 
sions of Heaven; the Presence of His Father in His 
soul—unspeakable and glorious communion with the 
Invisible and Eternal God. He felt God walking 
with Him, clasping His hand, breathing blessing and 
courage into His ear, saying to Him: “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into my joy.” 
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What was death, and pain, and desertion to such a 
man? What would all the woes of all the world be to 
us, Save in transient moments, if we had such a heart, 
if we had such companions ? 

This is the vision of what a man may be in the 
power of the Father. However hard it be to realise, 
live for it; it is the summit of our ideal. Can we 
see it, and not desire to attain it—to stand with our 
Master on its peak, and cry with Him to God, “I have 
finished my work. My Father, receive my spirit.” 


This is the main issue and the lessons to be drawn 
from it. But there are side issues of some importance. 
We are, not unfrequently, involved in circumstances 
similar to those of Jesus, not in this great historical 
fashion, but in humbler ways. To touch a few ex- 
amples of these may make the history more real in our 
thought. 

A man may have loved some one with a life’s love, 
given himself away for years—and the hour comes 
when he may have all he wants, when his desire cries, 
“Take me—all in all.” But he finds that the taking 
means to be untrue to God, untrue to right; untrue 
to that Love which is deeper than all earthly love— 
the love of truth, of honour, of pity, the love of Love 
itself. He sees the temple of joy; all its gates are 
open. He may fulfil his life, crown his effort; and if 
he does not, the past seems a desert to him, the present 
vanity and the future darkness. But he refuses, if he 
would walk with Christ. To take his triumph under 
these conditions is to degrade himself and those he 
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loves, by degrading truth, honour and righteousness. 
It isa dread temptation—and to conquer it means to be 
crucified with Christ. 

Or, it may be, we have pursued some high ambition 
in our craft, our profession, or the government of our 
town or country, worked for it, mastered all that is 
needful to fulfil it nobly, lived in its hopes, shaped 
ourselves for it, dwelt in imaginations of it which have 
allured us with their joy for many years. 

And now, the hour has come; it is offered to us. 
All the people cry applause, the very children are 
pleased—our path is strewn with palms. But those 
who offer it demand that we should surrender our 
convictions of the right way to fill the place and do 
its duties, or join with them in measures which violate 
our political, social or religious conscience. If we accept 
we shall feel guilty of betrayal of ourselves, our 
cause, and God. On one side is the World, its good 
repute, and comfort among our friends—the kingdom 
of the outward, the throne that the Jews desired 
that Jesus should attempt. And on the other side is 
truth, and above her quiet figure, God Eternal, and, 
within us, the peace of righteousness. Then a voice cries 
in our soul, ‘‘ Put the world’s success aside. You may 
be defeated of all your hopes, but men will bless you 
in the future for having maintained the cause of truth ; 
they will live by your death for their sake. To do 
this is to love mankind and to love God.” And, God 
be praised, we turn away from the world and take the 
hand of Christ as He walks now down to the gates of 
Jerusalem. 
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Or, it may be—and this is nearer the case of Jesus— 
we have had some idea (such as He had of the Kingdom 
of God) which we labour to shape, because we think it 
a Word of God for man. We have written, spoken, 
acted for it from year to year. Our society seems to 
agree with us, but we are conscious it has mistaken us 
—that, while we spoke among our fellow-workmen, in 
our profession, among our party in politics, among our 
brothers in religion, they imputed a different meaning 
to our words from our real meaning. This is the very 
position in which Jesus was to His followers on this 
day. 

Then, when our companions in our handicraft or 
in business, in our profession or in politics, say: 
“Now enter into your kingdom, take up your place, 
lead us, fulfil our hopes,” we know we cannot do 
it; that if we do it, it will be a lie. They think that 
our idea is the same as their own and leads to the 
end that they desire—a worldly, material, visible end— 
an end exactly opposite to ours. If we go with their 
thoughts, the ground ideas of our work will be lost, its 
spiritual essence utterly destroyed. So—what the 
world calls failure comes. God has bidden us to sup- 
port the Divine form of His idea; that which brings no 
fame to us, no wealth, but the anger of a disappointed 
society. We turn away, in God’s strength, from its anger 
or its claim, in sorrow for its mistake, but resolute and 
stern to keep our idea pure; and if all the world take 
part against us, to bear its enmity and to walk with 
Christ. 

In these hours of crisis and temptation, when sin 
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crouches on the threshold of our heart, ready to spring, 
what are we to do? Let the lover give up his love, 
and the politician resign, and the idealist disappoint 
the world! There is nothing else for it. Whatever 
we may suffer, we must be resolute that our true 
work shall not suffer, our Divine idea not be falsified, 
our noble cause suffer no betrayal, our soul not lose its 
touch with God, nor our heart its love of man. 
It may be we shall be left alone. Well, we will then 
say with our Master, ‘I am not alone, the Father is 
with me!” It may be we shall be persecuted. Well, 
“shall we not endure hardness, like a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ !” 

Yet, it may be no outward harm occurs, our friends 
are true, and though disappointed, love us still. But 
even then, our path for the rest of our lives is likely to 
be quiet. Our work will be unrecognised, applause will 
leave it, we may be quite forgotten. Nevertheless it 
will not die. We shall not see its harvest, but men 
hereafter will eat plenteously of it; and in the twilight 
of life, as we pass into old age, that belief ought to be 
enough to make us happy. 

It was the comfort Jesus had as He went home 
that night. He had spoken in the Temple, He had 
made His position clear. All men were disappointed. 
Of all the shouting crowd that went with Him to the 
gates of Jerusalem, not one accompanied Himas He left 
the gates at evening and went slowly over the moun- 
tain path to Bethany. He trod upon the palm branches 
with which they had strewed His path a few hours ago. 
He heard the faint echo of the “ Hosanna in the 
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highest” in His heart, and He felt, in contrast to that, 
the evening quiet and the silence of His dejected 
disciples. The return is as strange a vision for 
the historian who can see a little into the inner life 
of Jesus as theadvent to the city. It mattered nought 
to Him. He had kept the idea God gave him clean 
and clear; He had borne witness to the truth; He 
knew He had to die for it. But there was no storm 
within ; only the stillness of lonely love. The peace 
of eventide was with Him, but deeper far was the 
peace of His Father in His heart. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


To die is gain. 


Tue day we call Good Friday is dedicated to the 
splendour and beauty of death; of death willingly 
claimed and endured for the sake of love. To part from 
life for the sake of those we love at home, for friends 
who are as dear as light and air, is noble enough to 
move the heart of man. It is nobler to die for one's 
country, since that is less personal]. It is still better 
to die for great causes and ideas of vital importance to 
the progress of mankind, for the support of thoughts 
and feelings without which the soul of humanity would 
starve; for the moral powers—justice, righteousness 
and truth; for the spiritual powers—love, faith and 
hope ; for all that abides in and makes God the Father 
and the life of Christ. These universal interests least 
involve personal desire. Without their continued life 
in us man would be, for all his intellect, no better 
than the worm. With them he claims kindred with 
God. And to die on behalf of their continuance, borne 
on the tide of their passion, which takes the whole 
human race into its movement towards God, is to 
reach the highest glory and beauty of which man is 
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capable. The ultimate judgment, then, as to the 
nobility of any death, or any sacrifice, is given on the 
grounds of how much love for man, beyond our self, 
there was in the sacrifice; and the ultimate glory of 
death is when it is the highest form of love to mankind. 
It was for this ultimate idea of perfect love that Jesus 
died, and His death was its expression. He loved 
His mother, His brethren, His friends, His enemies. 
But above all He loved mankind, His Father’s Child. 
And He manifested that love, not only by His life, but, 
in concentrated expression of it, by dying for the ideas 
and the truths on whose prevalence and power rests 
the moral and spiritual progress to God of the human 
race. His death passed beyond all particular forms of 
love into its universal form. There is, I repeat, no 
greater glory on earth than such a death, nor any 
greater beauty. Humanity, in such a death, is clothed 
with divinity ; becomes at one with God. 

Jesus does not stand alone in this. It is in degree, 
not in kind, that His death stands supreme. It is 
less limited by particulars than other known deaths of 
the same kind. But there have been thousands and 
thousands of deaths of the same kind, and in them 
God's splendour, beauty and divinity have shone before 
the eyes of men. Before the world knew Christ’s life, 
men and women, driven by a divine impulse, had 
willingly given up life rather than have been false, un- 
true or unjust ; had felt that they had, in dying for a 
cause or an idea, left a legacy behind them which 
would strengthen the cause, and make the idea a power 
among men. They loved, that is, what was needful 
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for all men more than their own life They died in 
Christ before He came. 

But, since the death of Christ, all that belongs to 
such dying has been strengthened. Death for truth 
and conscience’ sake, for justice and love, for noble 
hopes and ennobling faiths, became common; and it 
was faced and endured, not with pain and regret, but 
with pleasure and joy and immortal triumph. The 
glory of it, the glory of perfect love, was consciously 
realised, and it brought with it a rapture so impassioned 
that all the joys of one’s own desires accomplished 
were extinguished by it, as the stars are drowned at 
the rising of the sun. 

Again, these deaths for the love of love, unspoilt 
by any relation to personal desires, have always 
saved men; they have been the power of salvation 
to every one who believed in them; not of salvation 
from the trouble of the world or the punishments 
of broken law, but of salvation from inward evil, from 
the bad passions and selfish desires which contradict 
the voices and deny the glory of love. They save 
the soul from evil by kindling it into love, by awaking 
a passion in it for giving one’s self away. Where that 
passion is, goodness necessarily lives, and lives in 
action. And when love and goodness are embodied 
in acts, and especially in such acts as a voluntary death 
for the sake of truth (for death of that kind challenges, 
owing to men’s foolish fear of death, the observation 
and reverence of the world), such acts work out the 
redemption of men. Nothing allures men out of sin 
like the spirit of sacrifice which shapes itself in 
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them. A man cannot admire, reverence and love them 
without being changed in his inmost soul. Nothing 
brings men into touch with God’s perfect love as they 
do. No man who realises their spirit but also im- 
mediately realises God, and is filled with God; and 
where God is consciously realised, sin cannot long 
exist. Those, then, who perform these sacrifices, 
who have thus died to their own self for the sake of 
man, are, through the power of God’s love in them, 
the saviours, the redeemers of the world, of whom 
Jesus is the chief. Therefore men give to Christ the 
name of Saviour, of Redeemer. They do not give it to 
Him alone, but to others also who have died in,a 
similar spirit; and He Himself—and well S. Paul 
understood this—would desire us to say this. No one 
indeed has saved and redeemed men, through death as 
the highest expression of love, in so perfect a way, or 
by so great a power, as He has done. He is the head 
of Salvation; but millions have wrought in the same 
spirit, have saved and redeemed men in the same way. 
Wherever manor woman has died for love of those divine 
truths and emotions, in which the life of the soul of 
humanity consists, there has been a saviour of the race. 

It is said that God alone can be called the Redeemer 
of men; and this is true enough. But this does not 
exclude the other. For what is it in men and women 
who die for love, which redeems those who are sinful, 
that is, who are lost in self-desire ? Why, it is God in 
them, God dwelling, acting, dying in them; dying for 
love that is vividly and gloriously living in them. It 
is immortal, omnipotent Love in them, revealing His 
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beauty; Love become their will, their only self-conscious- 
ness ; Love, king of kings in their character, which has 
done the work ; which, filling the act of their dying—of 
what men call their dying, but which is in reality the 
highest, keenest, divinest point of their living—has sent 
rivers of salvation from them into the hearts of men. 

This is a part of the resurrection-life, the inevitable 
Easter that follows on Calvary, not only the rising of 
the Sacrificer of himself from the dead, but his rising 
in power, the bearer and creator of spiritual life in 
others ; the inspirer, through his accomplished love, of 
that love in others which, rooted and grounded in 
them, saves them for ever from self, redeems and sanc- 
tifies their souls, and continues in them, and in all they 
influence in turn, the saving power of mankind. 

What folly then, what a reversal of the thought of 
Jesus and S. Paul, it is to mourn on Good Friday for 
the death of Jesus, to shroud it in darkness, to consider 
only its earthly pain, its apparent defeat, to fast and beat 
the breast, to think of it with the same miserable or 
tragic thoughts which filled, at the foot of the cross, 
the hearts of the women and the disciples who that 
evening imagined that all was lost by death ; and knew 
not, as they knew afterwards, that, on the contrary, all 
was gained. The way Good Friday is kept in the 
Churches is a grave mistake. Something may justly be 
given to sympathy with the personal suffering of Christ ; 
some recognition of the pain of one who loved us, but 
that should pass on into a sense of triumph and rap- 
ture—into a feast, not a fast, to celebrate the glory of 
life and love in the death of Jesus. 
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Nor does the thought belong only to His death. Itis 
a wretched, un-Christian thing, when any one has died 
for love, having lived in behalf of the faiths and hopes 
which heal and empower men, to wail for his death, to 
cry out against God for his departure. At the hour of 
his death, in the heart of his suffering, there is the 
highest display possible on earth of life, the most 
divine vision of glory, the most splendid revelation of 
eternal beauty that can be given to man. The hour of 
the death of Christ, such deaths also as those of which 
I speak, should be celebrated with solemn joy, with 
festal hymns for their mighty victories. And when we 
think of what follows, what issues from these deaths, 
nothing but added thankfulness and joy can fill our 
hearts. For then, in an hour of absolute life, the man 
or woman who “dies” (as they say) is not only in- 
tensely living, but has let loose on a sinful and weary 
world a continuous power of redemption. In death the 
new life has begun, the resurrection is already done. 

And it has come with power! The beings we say 
are dead have a hundredfold more life than they had 
before. Their power is indefinitely extended, the bar- 
riers set by space and time to us on earth exist no 
more for them. The veil between the souls of men 
which hinders them from understanding one another 
on earth is dispersed, and spirit touches and speaks to 
spirit with immediate strength and love. 

Death, the world thinks, is the close of all. Nay, it 
is the beginning of power, the flowering of love, the 
emancipation of life. The apostles thought, when 
Jesus died on the cross, that nothing remained. And 
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so many have thought when a good worker for man 
has passed away. It is not true. Whena true man 
dies, when, having loved his brothers to the end, the 
quiet soldier of life on earth leaves us at last, ‘ Alas,” 
men cry, “heislostto us! Why did God take away all 
that goodness, love and truth from us? No more his 
character will strengthen us, no more his fire kindle 
and enlighten us,’—so desperately pagan, so much less 
noble than the higher pagan spirits are we, lost in the 
dull thought that earthly life is allin all! The vital, 
actual fact is altogether different. Like Jesus, this 
noble human being multiplies his power tenfold by his 
death. That which we call the end of his influence is 
the true, the permanent beginning of it. Place and 
time no longer limit his influence, prejudice no longer 
hinders it, the senses no longer set bounds to it. That 
which was particular in it—of a domestic circle only, 
of a separate caste only, of a separate nation or a 
separate religion—has now become world-wide; and 
that which was material in it becomes spiritual. By 
death it passes from the eyes and ears of a few into 
the hearts of millions. There is nothing which is less 
to be regretted than the death of a great lover of the 
race; and Jesus knew this well, knew that death would 
universalise His truth: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men to me.” 

But this is only part of the truth He taught, the part 
which high-hearted men in all religions, as well as in 
the Christian religion, have taught; the part which is 
dwelt on by our new religions of humanity, really as 
if they had invented it for the first time! Jesus com-' 
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bined with it another belief. Not only did He look on 
death as the means whereby men who loved would 
raise the power of their love a hundredfold, and send 
it forth over the world to kindle and redeem; He also 
thought, unlike those humanitarians who think that 
we personally perish while our influence survives, that 
He would, having died, be able to personally press 
that influence. To do that, He knew that He must 
have a conscious life beyond death, and that truth He 
believed with all His soul. Death was to him the 
moment of resurrection. Out of the earthly life He 
rose instantly into a new life with God His Father, 
conscious, vivid, full of will, passion, thought and love ; 
not nearer to God than He was on earth, but nearer to 
the joy of God, freed from the pain and warfare of life, 
limited by its barriers no more, able to realise thought 
with speed and perfectness ; able to fulfil his love with 
a tenfold power of life within its act. Full union with 
the absolute love, and absolute loss of self-desires in 
that union—that was the glory of conscious life he saw 
before him extend for ever and ever; and at the 
moment he bowed his head on the cross he saw it with 
excelling vividness; at the instant he gave up the 
ghost He entered into it. 

Then and there his Easter Day began, His resurrec- 
tion was accomplished. Then and there our resurrec- 
tion takes place. The breath is no sooner out of our 
body than we are doubly conscious of God the Father. 

If we have died apart from God in spirit, it is a sad 
and desolate hour for us—it may be a terrible one. 
For we cannot get away from Him, and He may have 
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to put us through such heavy retribution as will 
convince us in the end that we must give up our own 
evil will and get into harmony with His. We must 
yield at last, but we may fight through years of 
opposition to Him, of which every hour will be 
spiritual pain. We may pass into the life to come to 
suffering ; but at last His love will draw us into a 
nobler Easter. We shall be brought into such union 
with love as the Prodigal Son possessed when he felt 
with unforgetful joy his Father’s arms and knew that 
he had come home at last. 

But if we die loving, having loved and lived the life 
of Jesus, there is no pause before we find ourselves 
at home. In the very instant of death eternal love 
raises us from the death of earth into the abounding 
life of a soul which knows eternal love, and lives 
its illimitable life in active and perfect joy. We 
are risen with Christ in power to live for others; with 
loss of self-craving which itself is the essence of 
power ; in harmony with that beauty of the universe 
which flows from love and love alone. That will 
be our Easter Day, and in its rapture every sorrow 
of the earth will pass away. 

Why, then, should we think death a darkness or a 
misery for ourselves, or mourn more than nature asks 
for the departure to happiness of those we love ? They 
are risen again as we shall rise. Their life is rapture, 
rapturous creation, if they have loved ; and if they have 
not, they are being educated into loving. When our 
desolation is less keen, that natural desolation of loss 


—and less keen it ought to become if we use our sorrow 
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for the healing of the sorrow of our fellow-men—we may 
cherish in our hearts a resurrection joy in the centre 
of our sorrow, and hear across the wail of the strings a 
deeper melody than sorrow—the celestial airs of life 
everlasting playing through the sorrow, and finally 
overcoming it. 

Nor is this all. If death is to bring to those we call 
dead, but who are living in the eternal world, loss 
of interest in humanity, cold separation from the loves 
of earth, loss of power to influence with sympathy 
or guidance our husband, wife or child, our friends, our 
fellow-men, or all who in the long ages to come are 
in accord with our spiritual nature, who may love 
our memory or idealise our life—then there is in 
death an element of sad isolation of which to think 
is pain. But that was not the faith of Jesus, nor 
should such a thought be ours. He took with Him 
into the spiritual life all His human interests, His 
love of the whole world of men, His ideas for men and 
their divine passions. And He exercises them now and 
for ever. He believed that He would have power 
to know and live still with those who loved Him on the 
earth, and with all who after His death should love 
Him in the spirit. He believed that He could bring to 
bear on them the healing, comforting, kindling and 
uplifting power of His soul, and that this power of His 
would be correlative with His love. He believed that 
from that spiritual world He could press His saving 
and sanctifying love into all who loved Him. There is 
nothing plainer than this faith of His, nothing plainer 
than that those who loved Him believed in this vital 
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union of His life with theirs. ‘I shall see you again,” 
He said, ‘and your hearts shall rejoice,” “Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world.” And 
in every letter written by His Apostles and followers, 
in every voice of His people from century to century 
since His death, this belief rings like a chime of happy 
bells. 

As long as we separate Him from our humanity, this 
belief of His has only half its comfort for us ; but when 
we think of Him as one of ourselves we can hold this 
truth of His as true also for ourselves. What His 
Father granted Him, He grants to us; and when we 
die, we shall have the same power in kind which 
He possesses of living with the life of those we love 
and of all mankind. It is not only by our influence and 
memory left behind us that we shall move in the life of 
men and women, of those now alive, and those as yet 
unborn. Weshallhave, by God’s will, a direct personal 
influence on those we have left on earth, spirit on 
spirit, thought on thought, love on love. We shall, from 
that higher life, live and move with power among the 
sons and daughters of the earth from generation to 
generation; to help, inspire, console and bless, to 
comfort the pain and strengthen the soul of thousands 
whom we have not known on earth, but of whom in 
spirit we are the friends and comrades. There is a 
vast world of spiritual human beings who, having lived 
on earth, are now in vital connection with us; whose 

_personal love, multiplied a thousandfold in power since 
their death, is incessantly playing upon us— lovers and 
friends whom we know not of, but who know us. Yes, 
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the time will come when we shall know our Master 
Christ as He knows us, and our spiritual lovers and 
comrades as we are already known by them. 

So the vision beyond death is of no lonely land. A 
host will welcome us. We shall know and love as we 
are known and loved. This completes the full Christian 
thought of Good Friday and Easter Day, of death and 
the resurrection that follows it; and it glorifies with 
beauty and splendour the thought and fact of death. 
“ To die is gain.” 

Take, then, these thoughts to your hearts. Live 
in them here, and live by them till death realise them 
for you. They bind you up closer to hope, to faith 
and love, and to all the mighty forces for action 
which stream from them in power. They bind you 
closer to humanity while you live here, and closelier 
still to humanity when you have passed beyond 
death into the life to come. They make the world 
beyond a human world as well as a divine. They bind 
you up with Christ in His risen life and love, and, 
with the most intimate communion, into the Spirit of 
the Father and Lover of all spirits. 

They tell you what eternal life means and is. It is 
the annihilation of self in love. That is its eternal 
negative. It is the outgoing, with unimaginable swift- 
ness, of creative energy, of immortal love. That is 
its eternal positive. Well, indeed, with a divine and 
glorious triumph, we may say with S. Paul, on this 
victorious day, “‘ To die is gain.” 
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And I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them,—REv. xiv. 13. 


Ir the Apostle John be the writer of the Book of 
the Revelation as some competent writers think, and 
if, as is also probable, he was at Rome with S. Peter 
and saw the persecution of the first Christians by 
Nero, and escaped the slaughter, then this passage 
has not only the beauty of its long association with 
those who have died in our arms, and with the sorrow 
and sentiment of gracious death all over the world, but 
also a deep historical interest of its own. The writer 
had then seen at Rome the crowds of martyrs who 
day after day had testified by strange and cruel deaths 
to the faith of Jesus.) He may have watched their 
suffering from the rows of the great circus, the site of 
which we look on from the steps of S. Peter’s. He 
may have heard with mingled wrath and pity of the 
paths of the Palace of Czesar lit at night by human 
torches; may have stood beneath the cross on which 
S. Peter died, and the scaffold where S. Paul suffered 


for his Master. 
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Yet, looking back from his Eastern home on these 
terrible and woeful things, and expecting more of 
them before the Lord should come, he wrote in this 
triumphant strain: ‘Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord; even so says the Spirit ; they rest from their 
labours” in martyrdom and from the fierceness of men. 
Pain and trouble have for them gone by for ever. And 
‘their works follow them” into the heaven, and live 
after them on the earth. 

This was the faith of the first century, and the change 
it wrought in the life of the poor, oppressed and tortured 
of the world was quite incalculable. It was no figure 
of speech to say that it made them “blessed.” The 
greater number of the Roman Christians were from the 
outcast poor, worse off by far than the outcast poor of 
London ; small tradesmen, workers earning a scanty 
wage, slaves—an unconsidered crew. They might at any 
moment of popular or aristocratic caprice be held to be 
enemies of the State, and Hell was then let loose upon 
them. Yet the Apostle called them blessed, and blest 
they were. For they lived in great ideas and by noble 
faiths ; and these uplifted them above the guilt and the 
cruelty of the world. They were called dogs and slaves, 
the off-scouring of thecity. No one cared whether they 
lived or died. But in their soul, where is the life of 
man, they knew that they were kings and priests to 
God, citizens of the heavenly city, precious in the eyes 
of the Eternal Love ; that all their life was watched with 
divine sympathy by the crowned hosts of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, by all the angelic choirs. None 
were alone, uncomforted, forgotten; and the slave did 
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not know himself for joy. No fear, no force, no fraud 
could touch him into unhappiness. No pain could rob 
him of the rest that remained for the people of God. 
Blessed was life, blessed was death; glorious and 
divine the general assembly, the vast communion of 
saints and angels to whom they belonged, greater, 
vaster than the Empire of Rome, and white as the 
driven snow within. 

Imagine what that faith was for the slave and the 
labourer and the poor, for those whom the luxury of 
Rome sacrificed on the altars of its pleasure and its 
greed. Think what it was for the tired philosopher 
and the tired sinner. It was wonderful then for them ; 
it is as wonderful now for all the lonely and the pained 
of earth ; nor have all the old and new philosophies and 
religions, in their attempts to console and strengthen 
the suffering, done one-thousandth part of the practi- 
cal good, or given a thousandth part of the practical 
power, which this ancient faith has given and gives 
still. 

Not only in life it gives strength and consolation, 
but in the hour of death. The fear or hatred of death, 
not death itself, has been a great curse to man. It 
has enslaved the soul. Nor, indeed, have men escaped 
from that slavery now. Death isstill to thousands the 
worst of evils. Yet surely that which is a universal 
result of a universal law cannot be evil, if there 
be any good in the whole body of mankind, if there 
be any direction to an end, any suggestion of a wise 
conclusion in history, as there certainly seems to be. 
A universal evil cannot be the end of all life. 
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Moreover, the good sense of all the world has felt that 
death, when it is bound up with love and goodness, is 
the cause of the highest good to the moral life of man. 
In itself it is neither evil nor good; its evil and its 
good lie in us, in the way we meet it, or in the life 
which has preceded it. It is the orthodox theologies 
which have introduced terror and hatred into it, which 
—binding it up with hopeless misery hereafter, or with 
vague chances of salvation, and even the life hereafter 
of the saved with their hideous approbation of God 
inflicting endless torture on His children—have made 
death more terrible to Christians than ever it was to 
the heathen. No wonder a wise Church invented Pur- 
gatory, no wonder men are driven to the denial of a 
life to come associated with everlasting wickedness. 

No, no; the dead, even the guiltiest, die in the 
Lord. They cannot be severed from His love. The 
purging of their sin goes on, in retributive suffering, 
but in the end their sin is purged away, and they are 
made at one with the Father. Even in their case, death 
is an advance, a step into higher life. It is not un- 
relenting anger which meets them, but unrelenting 
love. I do not think the writer, when he wrote this 
text, had this view. He thought only of his own com- 
munion, not of the heathen, whom he gave over to the 
second death. But the Spirit of God in man has 
carried us beyond that limited view. To us is now 
revealed, as we gaze into the world to come, the slow, 
long work of redeeming love on all the sons of men. 

But these, still subject to the exhausting of their evil, 
cannot be as yet called blesséd, save in hope. They 
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will be, but are not, blest. The blessed are those who 
have died in love after a lifeof love. It matters not to 
me of what religion or no religion they were; if they 
have lived in love, they die in the Lord, and are blessed 
for evermore. We stand in natural sorrow by their 
grave, hearing no more their voice which was the 
music of our lives; but into the sorrow flows, like a 
river, a distant joy. We know that they are blest. 
Life is their noble dower; life, whose fresh and re- 
joicing stream has its source in the immeasurable 
expansion of their love and lovingness. 

Yes, the soul expands, freed from the baffling 
barriers of earth ; expands to pursue the infinite glory 
and beauty of God. That is the depth of the blessed- 
ness of the dead. All the goodness we have despaired 
of here, the beauty we presaged but could not see, the 
truths we toiled to climb but whose summits rose far 
above our ken, the knowledge the skirts of which we 
only touched, the imagination whose suggestions we 
could not shape, the work we loved but could not finish, 
the ideals we cherished but whose margin faded as 
we moved, the spiritual powers of purity, pity, peace, 
faith, hope, and exalting joy which were ours through 
incessant striving, through great labours of the inward 
soul; all the vast outgoings of love which, as we 
strove to fulfil them, swelled our hearts with im- 
mortal desire and our eyes with happy tears—these 
expands within us like a sea. With their expansion 
increases also the power to shape them into lovely and 
effective form, till we become creators, and have the 
joy of creation, the greatest of all joys—the joy of God 
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Himself. This is the blessedness of the dead, that 
is, of the ever-living. Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord. 

Nor need we fear, as some have feared, that in this 
great development the dead will so excel us that they 
will lose touch with us, or forget us in their larger life. 
They cannot, nor will not, because the foundation of 
all their soul’s expansion is love; and the more love 
and its powers deepen the less our dead forget, the 
greater becomes every love they had on earth, the 
fuller its emotion, the closer its clinging. Reason as 
well as feeling answer ‘‘ Yes” to that. And as to 
excelling us so far that we cannot upreach to them— 
in love there is always equality, andif we love them 
truly, we are at one with them. Moreover, God loves, 
and though he excels infinitely His children, yet 
in love’s communion we reach Him and abide in Him. 
And if we, so far behind Him, can live with Him like a 
child, we can also live with those we have loved, even 
were they a thousand worlds beyond us in all things 
else but love. Love brings together the worm and the 
archangel, the spark and the star, the little child and 
God the Father, us and our beloved dead. Nor is this 
close communion through love between us and them 
the least part of their blessedness. 

And we too, even when our natural grief for their 
departure is deepest—a grief our Heavenly Father 
reproves not, but feels with us—we too, in belief in 
the blessedness of those we love, feel blessedness slide 
into our soul. To believe that they are radiant with 
joy and life—yet unforgetful of our love, and desiring 
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that we should feel with their immortal peace—is so 
divine a comfort that, even when we stretch out our 
arms in vain, we thank God that we are not left alone. 
For spirit can touch spirit, though the eye sees not 
and the earhears not. There is a spiritual atmosphere 
in which there is no parting, in which we feel the 
presence of the dead who are alive. Wecry, “ Blessed 
are the dead, and I, too, with them, am happy with 
their happiness.” That is a deep consolation, and if 
we cherish it, it deepens. Our dead are blest in love, 
and we, in their love, are blest. 

2. ‘Even so,” said the Spirit, in answer to the voice 
from heaven, “ for they rest from their labours.” The 
word “labours” here does not mean work, nor the word 
“rest” rest from it. It is said, on the contrary, that 
their works follow them into the other world. The words 
mean rest from the sore pains and sorrows of life. These 
are at an end for the sacred dead, and that is part of 
their blessedness, ‘‘ God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more crying and 
sorrow or pain.” ‘Trouble has passed away. And 
that is comforting to us who are left behind in pain. 
Those we love suffer no more; it is a happiness to 
think of it. But the labours they did for us, the daily 
work which knit their lives to ours—these are not 
passedaway. Other work is theirs, other labours; and 
these are done by them in continual thought of us, in 
tender remembrance of the toil of earth ; but they rest 
from the trouble in toil, and it comforts us to think of 
that. They feel with our pain and sorrow; but in that 
high air of faith and love, their sympathy with us loses 
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all pain in their knowledge that God ts leading those 
they love into the perfect joy which they themselves 
possess. “ Weep no more,” they say; “God, who has 
taken all my pain away, will bring you home to me in 
painless peace. You, too, shall rest from sorrow.” 
Indeed, our affliction is for a moment in our endless 
life, and often we misuse it. Our sorrow, hardship and 
pain ought to ennoble us and make us strong; nor 
should we dread or hate them. To avoid hardship like 
a plague, to complain and be angry because we suffer 
as all men have suffered, is not the part of a man or 
a woman, much less the part of a child of God. There 
is a temper of mind in society, when it has fallen into 
ease and luxury, which thinks that pain is the worst of 
evils. In proportion as men think that, they lose 
power, courage, fortitude, and ideality: faith, which 
conquers the trials of life; hope, that smiles on their 
certain departure; and love, which transmutes them 
into virtues of the soul. And in that dull temper of 
mind men tend to reject faith in the life to come because 
they think all life troublesome. ‘To continue life,” 
they say, “is to continue weariness, to remember past 
life in continual life would be distressing.” This is the 
way those talk who have learnt to shrink from hardship, 
who have put aside the sterner virtues and the graver 
duties that are attended by pain. And those who talk 
most in this way are not the soldiers of humanity, not 
the poor, not the hard workers, but those who nurse 
themselves in ease without a battle, who refuse to help, 
if helping bring a shred of trouble. These are they 
who are bored with life, who wail that it is not worth 
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living, who are not wounded, whose bed is roses, whose 
sloth is perfect, who say they want no life to come, 
only sleep, oblivion, nothingness. This is the new 
consolation. ‘‘Blessed are the dead who are dead 
forever.” Poor souls, they will discover that they must 
live, whether they like it or not. They must learn 
to love and work; and find at last, in love and work, 
the joy they missed on earth. 

Their view is not the Christian view. The dead 
rest in the Lord from pain and sorrow, but not from 
labour. The Rest hereafter is the highest rest man has 
on earth—the rest which comes when we create with 
joy, when we discover truth, when we have accom- 
plished some deed of love. We touch on earth that 
rest at moments when we shape easily that which 
we have conceived with joy. It is the rest of easy, 
rejoicing creation. For we die into the Lord, and 
He who said, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” was not likely to tell His brothers that the rest 
that remained was idleness. Our rest is the rest of 
joyous speed, the sleep of the spinning sphere, the rest 
of the fulness of life and the fulness of love incessantly 
giving itself away. And even on this earth it is the 
only rest which deserves the name. And a noble 
thing it is to believe that our beloved dead are thus 
working in the love of God and rejoicing in their 
work, able to fulfil all they desired to fulfil on earth 
and could not; able to make and build all they divinely 
shape in thought, all they passionately long to create. 
In that they find immortal rest. 

3. It is plain that this is the true meaning of “ they 
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rest from their labours,” that is, from the pains which 
attend the work on earth, for the writer says that they 
are blessed—for ‘‘ their works do follow them.” 

In one sense, the modern religions which deny our 
life to come may use that.phrase: “ The works of the 
dead,” they say, ‘‘do follow them, live beyond their lives, 
continue in the influence, inspiration, and the quicken- 
ing of labour, which they give to those they leave 
behind. Men perish, but their power endures in men 
for good.” This is the only immortality they afford us. 

One would think, from the pride with which this 
doctrine is displayed, that it was new—at least, that it 
was strange to Christianity. But there is nothing new 
in what it asserts, only in what it denies. The doctrine 
is one of the truisms of all high philosophies, and it 
is a vital part of the Christian faith. That what we 
have done rightly abides for good in those who come 
after us is one of the foremost motives of the religion 
of Jesus. I suppose there never was a Christian 
teacher who did not teach this truth, who did not 
bid us remember, for warning or impulse, our im- 
mortality in the race of man. But they did not stop 
there. They felt as Christ felt, that this was not 
enough. It was not natural or human, when men 
stepped beyond the brute, not to desire the continuance 
of those we loved, not to wish for life and love to last, 
and goodness to go on. To blot out in a moment, at 
death, all the thought we admired, all the courage 
which inspired us, all the endurance which taught us 
so much, all the love which filled our home with joy 
and peace and sweetness, to annihilate the personality 
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which had grown so inconceivably real—that was 
against the cry of nature, and if there was a God who 
cared for us, it was against right reason. 

And Jesus Christ expressed that deep conviction by 
saying, ‘‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, for all live to Him.” If we have come from 
Him, we cannot perish from Him. A part of God 
would die, if one of us were to die for ever. The fire in 
us which came from Him for ever seeks its source, and 
cannot be extinguished. That which has issued from 
eternal life, and shares its life, must live for ever in 
that life. The thought and love born of His thought 
and love must live as long as His thought and love 
endure. The personality he has watched over, taken 
care of, built up by His spirit in us, continues per- 
sonal for ever, if He continues; and the works we 
have done through thought and love, and which we 
have stamped with our special individuality, are not 
only immortal in the race, they are immortal in our- 
selves. They follow us to that higher world. The 
character they have made in us continues. They still 
develop into higher forms, and they still help and 
develop other work in other souls. Not only among 
men they dwell, not only among men do they 
influence, illuminate, enkindle, but among a vaster 
circle and a wider humanity than that which abides 
on earth. And each personality, of which its works 
are the form, adds its power, not only to the living on 
the earth, but to the whole world of that imperishable 
humanity which, from the beginning even until now, 
lives, labours and develops in the spiritual world. 
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This is the mighty thought of Jesus, this the distinc- 
tive grandeur of the Christian idea. Who that has 
once held that majestic conception is likely to change 
it for the other ? 

“Their works follow them”; and their personality, 
the result of their work. That is a great comfort for 
those who remain behindthem. They do not change, 
except into greater love, beauty and goodness. But 
in that increase, their self, their spiritual being, with all 
the personal differences we loved, remains, at root, the 
same; and we shall know them when we meet. 
Their thought, their personal way of thinking, endeared 
to us so long; the little touches of manner, the outcome 
of their personal loving, by which we knew what they 
felt ; the special peculiar sweetness and grace, which 
were theirs and no one’s else in the world; their 
original way of looking at the world and life, their 
unimitated ways; their separate personality by which 
they made us for ever love them, which in its differ- 
ence isolated them from us, but made us know God 
and man better—these, the work of their whole life 
upon themselves, follow them to the spiritual world. 
They are blest in the consciousness of the same in- 
dividuality in all their expansion ; and we are blest in 
knowing that they will be the same beloved distinct 
personality which we cherished and reverenced on 
earth. Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for 
their works do follow them. 

4. In conclusion, I turn the whole thought of the 
text into another meaning, another application. There 
is a sense in which men and women seem to die 
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before they leave this world. We say their life is 
over. 

There are those who have found or followed an 
idea, embodied it in a cause, and given to it all their 
powers, all their life. The day may come when their 
idea is proved to be inadequate for action, or unfitly 
conceived ; and their cause isa failure. Man rejects it, 
and there is nothing left for them but silence. This is 
one of the deaths in life. 

There are those who have given all to love, and 
whose love is betrayed. The ideal of years is shattered, 
like a Venetian glass by poison. They are too old to 
love again, and they lie a stranded wreck on the shores 
of life. This, too, is one of the deaths in life. 

There are those who have trained themselves for the 
fulfilment of some life work—bringing to perfection 
some discovery, completing some great book, making 
some new voyage, accomplishing some brave adventure, 
winning some higher peak of truth—and, when the 
hour comes at which action is possible and wise, disease 
or misfortune lays its icy hand on them and nothing can 
be done. They must give up the work of forty years. 
It is as if it had not been. That is another of the deaths 
which seem to occur while we live; and there are a 
hundred others just as bitter. 

What comfort may these have? The answer 
depends on whether they die, in this fashion, ‘‘to the 
Lord,” or not. If they:meet their apparent deaths with 
anger, querulousness, in bitterness; if they despair of 
their noble cause because they cannot themselves fulfil 
it; if, having lost their love, they lose love itself, 
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eherish hatred or dwell in scorn; if, being held back 
from their great attempt, the misfortune spoil their 
character or ruin their sympathy with others who 
attempt ; if they think that the long training they have 
given themselves is of no use to mankind because it is 
rendered useless to themselves, then they have not died 
unto the Lord. They have lost their life indeed. They 
are dead to faith and love and hope; to courage, to 
union with the human race, to communion with their 
Father. 

But if the opposite has been true of them—if they 
still love their ideas, though they have failed in them ; 
if they still love on though love has been betrayed; if 
they rejoice that others should bear on the torch their 
hand could no longer hold; if sympathy for man still 
live in their heart; if they support with courage and 
sweetness the dooms of life ; if they can still say, ‘My 
Father, 1 am Thine, Thy will be done”—why, then, 
they have died unto the Lord, and they live again. 
Blessedness is theirs, the blessedness of the immortal 
powers of the spirit—love, joy and peace; the secret 
strength of Jesus when He said, “I am not alone, the 
Father is with me.” 

And they, too, rest, even on earth, from their troubles. 
For them the turmoil of life is over; the agonies and 
sorrows of a great cause; the storms of love; the wild 
pursuit and desperate attempt; the sleeplessness of 
learning and desire. Forward they look, not backward ; 
and their peace is like the sea in its depth as they move 
on to God. For it is God’s will, they know, not their 
own, which has brought them rest. 
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Moreover, their works follow them, even on earth. 
Their work has ennobled their character, though they 
have failed in it. If their outward life has died, their 
inward man has been made alive. Their work has 
followed them, and is theirs for ever. And it has fol- 
lowed them for man. Their example, all the more for 
their failure, has become a power in man, a wind of 
inspiration. They have strengthened the truth that 
the soul is greater than worldly success; that to esta- 
blish fortitude and forgiveness, love that no treachery 
can slay, faith in goodness and in God in whose 
hands lie all the issues of our work, hope in the 
ultimate perfection—is the true victory life pulls out of 
the grip of death, a victory whose inspiration is part 
of the life breath of humanity. Blessed are they; they 
have died into the Lord. They rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them. 

And, finally, to recur to the centre of this sermon, 
do not we know, and with a wonderful gladness 
in our pain, as we think of our dead who are alive 
in God, unseen by our saddened eyes but seen in 
the silent rooms of our heart, how their works will 
follow us all the days of our life until we meet again. 
Memory holds all they have been and done in her 
treasure-house. The love they were and gave, the 
grace and sweetness that flowed from them to make, 
like a stream through its meadows, life useful and 
happy with flowers and fruit; their truth, honour, 
patience, and perseverance, their goodness, and the 
deep communion of their personal affection, follow in 
us from them the path ofour ife. They live in us, work, 
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influence and inspire, till in our souls we feel as if 
we knew them better and felt their power more than 
we did on earth. There is a spiritual presence more 
vital than bodily presence, interwoven with our most 
central self in silent, happy union. “I will not leave 
you orphaned,” said Jesus to his weeping disciples ; 
‘T will come to you.” And come He did—a presence 
unlimited by time, unconfined by space, a Spirit in our 
spirit. As He dwelt in them, so our dead dwell with 
us. Their work follows us all our life. They die to 
our senses, but they are risen in our spirit. 


Pie ReEoURRECTION OF A 
PEOLUE: 


The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out 
in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of 
the valley which was full of bones. 

And he said to me, Son of man, can these bones live? 
And I answered, O Lord God, thouknowest. Then said he 
to me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live. 

So I prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath 
came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their 
feet, an exceeeing great army.—EZEKIEL xxxvil. I, 3, 9, Io. 


Tuis is the vision of a people’s resurrection, of their 
Easter Day. And the vision was seen, long before its 
fulfilment took place, by that mystic prophet who, far 
from Jerusalem, dwelt among the remnant that had 
been carried away to the city on the Euphrates after 
the first overthrow of the kingdom of Judzea. 

When was it seen? When did this triumphant 
inspiration come upon him? The answer is notable, 
and it illustrates one of the constant characteristics of 
the prophet’s nature. It was seen in the centre of 
sadness, after his beloved city was overthrown. When 
the news came that Jerusalem, the joy of the whole 
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earth, was desolate as a widow’s heart, her temple 
burned with fire, her people slain, her women captives, 
her king blinded by the conquerors—when all was 
lost, then he saw this victorious vision. That seems 
strange, but it is in the temper of a prophet, who, 
because he knows the infinite permanence of good, 
sees, beyond the present, the resurrection of a better 
life; and rejoicing in the sunshine of the future 
loses the pain of the present. ‘‘ Wake, awake!” 
he cries; ‘gird yourselves; go forward. Destruc- 
tion has been; wail over it no more. Only the 
evil has perished, the good survives. There is a 
new world beyond this desolation—life, work, sun- 
shine and joy! What is dead is dead; let it bury 
itself. The desert in which you are shall blossom like 
the rose. The wind of the Spirit of Love shall blow 
into your dead energies, and they shall be an army of 
salvation,” 

Such is the temper of the prophet in hours when 
others are dismayed. And when it spreads from him 
to the heart of a whole people, that people, even 
at the last gasp, are saved. It is the conquering, 
energising, immortal and immortalising temper. The 
moaning, decadent temper which has so _ strangely 
beset some prophets—men liable, after impassioned 
excitement, to an overwhelming reaction, like Elijah 
on Horeb—is more a transient than a permanent ele- 
ment in the high prophetic character. Faith, hope and 
an exalted joy are the permanent and active elements in 
it, Were the prophet always on the despairing side, he 
would be mixed up with a type of people with whom it 
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is fashionable, in the midst of their luxury, to wail over 
life, to think the worst of the world, who see nothing 
ahead but national decay, who say to Corruption, 
“Thou art my mother,” and to the worm, ‘‘ Thou art my 
sister” ; who in literature are proud of the diseases of 
life, and paint them with pleasure; who in science 
prophesy death as the last destiny of the human race— 
wretches whose temper is the poison of a people—worse 
than any immorality. If the spirit of such men and 
women were to spread from them to the whole nation, 
the nation would dissolve into ruin amid the just 
contempt of the human race. 

The true prophet has faith in God and in the good- 
ness of man ; and the first is the root of the second in 
him. Wherever he sees a grain of good, he knows 
that it is indestructible, immortal, infinite in use; and 
he knows exactly the opposite with regard to every 
grain of evil. 

Others then may despair when a nation is trampled 
under foot by its foes; when a religion is persecuted 
almost to destruction; when a free community is op- 
pressed ; when a great cause seems to be defeated ; 
but the prophet has then the common sense derived 
from faith in God. He discerns between the evil 
which passes away and the good which is naturally 
eternal. That which has come to ruin in the fall of a 
nation, a church, or a cause is what is foolish, false 
or selfish in it; but that which is true and loving in 
it, though it seem overthrown or crucified with the 
rest, is not lost. On the contrary, the hour of its 
seeming death is the first hour of its resurrection. 
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Easter Day follows sharply on Good*Friday. The 
prophet knows that truth, and declares it in the midst 
of the world’s agonies. He sees the evil dead; he 
sees the good rising from the dead, and rising to be 
multiplied sixty and a hundred fold. 

This was the vision Christ had upon the Cross when 
his cause seemed destroyed. It was the vision Ezekiel 
had in the days when Jerusalem seemed to be ex- 
tinguished. What was lost in the overthrow of Judzea 
were the evil things within her. But there remained, 
untouched by the destruction, national elements of 
righteousness, of faith in God, of patient spiritual 
power—the life of which was necessary for the welfare 
of mankind. If God lived, cried the prophet, these 
must survive, and take fresh life. And as God does 
live. Out of the scattering will come union, and out 
of the grave of the nation its return to life. So, he 
saw his vision. And it seemed as if a great wind 
arose and bore him into the midst of the desert 
plain of Mesopotamia. And he saw the place where a 
full caravan or a legion on the march had perished in the 
blast of the simoom. A storm had laid bare the bones, 
and they were scattered, bone from bone, fleshless and 
dry. Among them, as among the scattered and lifeless 
remnant of his people, Ezekiel moved, a living man. 
And a voice in his intellect, full of questioning and 
doubt, cried, ‘ Can these dry bones live?” Buta voice 
in his heart, overbearing the voice of doubt, was, as it 
were, the voice of the Spirit of God, and it called on 
the winds from the four corners of the earth ; and they 
blew upon the dead, and the bones fled together, and 
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flesh came upon them, and the breath entered into 
their nostrils ; and lo, the wretched Jews enslaved at 
home, and the poor remnant captive in Babylon, stood 
again alive, an exceeding great army—risen into noble 
life, fit again to do its national work, to bear its part 
in the commonwealth of the world. 

This was, when it came, the Easter Day of a people ; 
and what the prophet saw in vision was accomplished 
in fact. Israel had yet a long and useful career to run 
before her final dispersal to live again in the religious 
life of Europe. Even then a new Ezekiel might have 
stood among the smoking ruins of Jerusalem and cried, 
“This nation dies to rise again, by the Spirit, in the 
devotion and morality of the world of men ; is dispersed 
to break up European heathendom and unite it in the 
worship of one God.” 

There are times in the history of nations parallel to 
that in which Ezekiel lived. We have seen one great 
instance in our own lives when France, having long 
worshipped Baal and Ashtaroth, was all but blotted out, 
so dire was the overthrow. But there were men in 
her who had the spirit of Ezekiel, and prophesied that 
she would arise again, one of the necessary leaders of 
mankind. And the wind of God blew, and the nation 
rose, as it were, from the dead. 

That was a material overthrow, but there are spiri- 
tual desolations and captivities for nations. Other 
armies than those of emperors and kings assault the 
soul of a people, and indeed they are always with us. 
The Lord of them all is Covetousness, and his Queen 
is the Pride of Life. Their daughters are many— 
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Corruption, Cruelty, Luxury, Lust, Thoughtlessness, 
Idleness, Extravagance, Gambling, Accumulation, 
Satiety, Hopelessness, Violence, Boasting, Division— 
a host of dreadful creatures, who feed on the vitals of 
the people. Toslay their fatheris to slay them all. To 
let him live in power is to scatter and blast the nation 
as the simoom blasts and dispels the caravan. And 
when we look round on England, Europe and America, 
we see Covetousness, like Satan, throned; and his 
foul hand has gripped the nations. The cry of 
“More, more,” goes up, a monstrous prayer, to the 
listening ear of God ; and God’s answer is that we live on 
the edge of war. Till we go to the root of the matter 
and dethrone Covetousness, though every nation were 
to cry for peace, and every ruler ask disarmament, and 
a hundred Peace-Congresses meet, we shall never make 
one step forward towards that true peace which is 
founded on giving which unites, not greed that disunites. 
That is not the peace which the societies of earth desire 
at present. The peace they want now has other aims 
than the desire of brotherhood. It is peace for the 
further development of the greed of wealth—that is, 
for the fruitful source of jealousies, hatred and 
envy, injustice, cruelty and dissension. The result of 
such a selfish peace is certain to be war; and this 
natural result is the punishment which the law of God’s 
universe exacts for greed. Till the greed cease the 
punishment will continue. 

We cannot kill Covetousness altogether, but we can 
prevent it having the mastery in this country. It is 
struggling now for the throne; pouring its spirit more 
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thickly than before into government, municipalities, 
exchanges, business, trade, invention, even into art 
and literature. All classes in society seem infected by 
it. To get ‘more and more” is actually accepted by 
a majority as the best thing to try for in life. It sounds 
incredible in a civilised nation, it sounds even more in- 
credible in a Christian nation. And if it finally prevail, 
this nation is doomed to world-overthrow. But there 
is a strong hope against that sorrow. 

A great part of our people lies, indeed, scattered 
and dry in the valley of ruin, folk who have lost 
reverence and love for the spiritual powers by which 
a nation lives ; to whom justice is an interloper, and 
love of man sentimentality, and pity a scientific error, 
and simplicity of life a folly, and honesty—save where 
it is good policy—a mistake, and honour a weakness, 
and faith in good laughable, and the pursuit of the 
ideal madness, and love of beauty incomprehensible, 
and sacrifice of self for others undue interference 
with the laws of nature, and truth unwise, and not to 
worship the God of Getting-on irreligious, blasphemous, 
atheistic. These folk are the dry and fleshless bones 
of the dead in this country, unhappy victims of the 
cancer of nations. We might leave them to their death 
were it not that the dry-rot in them infects others with 
their disease, and were it not that pity wakens in all who 
love mankind for their miserable fate. ‘Son of Man,” 
we hear, “can these dry bones live? Is all England to 
take this turn to death ? Is there to be no resurrection 
for this great people, none from the death of greed into 


the life of self-giving ?” 
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There are false prophets who say things will go 
from bad to worse. And they and their teaching 
are part of the decay. But the true prophet, wherever 
he be, believes in God, believes in the permanence 
and triumph of goodness and love, believes in the 
resurtection. And, in the light of that faith, he sees 
how many in this country have not bowed their knee 
to Baal ; who walk, like Ezekiel, among the dead, and 
pray for God to give men and women a new spirit, to 
waken them by the winds of love and faith, hope and 
justice, into a new civic and national life. 

We, each in our way, may do something towards 
this. We cannot takethe place of a prophet. It is too 
high for us. But we can live the life of the risen ; of 
those who have been rescued from the grave of greed, 
who have heard the rushing of the wind of the Spirit and 
felt its breath renew them. We can obey the true laws 
of national life, and live for justice and love in our 
parish, in Parliament, on ’Change, in business, at our 
daily work, in the club, in society, in whatever rank of 
life we move. Men, women and children, we all can 
do our part. 

We may live the simple, unluxurious, temperate life. 
We may hold our hand from seizing and accumulating 
wealth greater than our common needs. We can abhor 
covetousness and expel it from our souls. We can do 
the things that are just to all whom we employ, to the 
citizens of the town in which we live—not only domestic 
and business-justice but civic and social justice. We can 
refuse to share in income derived from the pain or ruin 
of other nations. We can with speech, writing and 
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action,do our best to stop the wickedness of those 
in manufacture and trade, whose greed and niggardli- 
ness murder men and women year by year. We can 
try to stem the selfishness which day by day is cor- 
rupting the blood and destroying the health of the true 
capital of England—the poor workers of this land. 
We can speak the truth boldly and take the conse- 
quences. We can live apart from the indifference, 
thoughtlessness and scorn with which the tale of these 
iniquities is treated in society. We can support pity 
and loving-kindness, generosity and self-sacrifice. We 
can maintain the soul and its cause. 

And not only the cause of the soul but of the spirit 
against the despotic power of the material—the power 
of the material, not the material itself. The material 
is good and necessary to keep, but to let it rule or to 
drive out the spiritual—that is a disease in a nation. 
It is our duty to support the mastery of the spirit. If we 
wish the resurrection of those sad dead folk in England, 
we should live in the spiritual reverence of imagination 
and beauty, and in the pursuit of their infinitudes ; we 
should endeavour to create their forms for ourselves 
and to instil the love of creating them by handiwork 
into every home in England. But it is not only for 
beauty we should live, but also for those spiritual ideas 
and high causes which advance the soul in man, how- 
ever visionary they may seem. What looks an im- 
possible dream to-day will be a common fact of life 
a century hence, and half our life should be lived for 


that century. 
And more, for indeed that is not all, we are to live 
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for the faith of God the Father in a world which, when 
it forgets Him, decays and dies. We are to live for 
the communion and association of all men as children 
of God and brothers of one another, for the forgiveness 
of allsins, and for immortality and perfection in God 
as the destiny of the human race. That is, we are to 
live in a world, which ignores these divine realities, in 
the faith and footsteps of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Then, when we so live, we shall see our vision and 
know that it will be a reality at last. We shall hear 
the four great winds of the Spirit blow, and the rustling 
of bone to bone—and the dead are clothed with 
flesh, their nostrils expand with life, their heart 
beats with passion and delight, and England rises into 
a national life wherein dwelleth righteousness, and 
where love is lord and king. That is our country’s 
Easter Day, and men and women will meet one another 
in those days and say morning after morning, ‘‘ Christ 
is arisen.” This is the vision applied to our civic and 
national life. It applies to Parliament, to churches 
and sects, to trade unions, to municipalities, societies, 
to schools of art, education and literature, to free com- 
munities, to religious bodies, to political parties. The 
life I have described is their life, and if they are de- 
caying, ensures their resurrection. 

But the vision is not apart from our personal life. It 
belongs also to the history of the soul. The nation is 
the individual, and the individual the nation. There 
are times in which the powers of the soul, all the 
indwellers of that Jerusalem, are seized and carried 
captive by some Babylonian passion who plays the 
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tyrant. And we are what the Apostle calls ‘dead in 
sin.” The blast has blown upon our will, intellect, 
imagination, conscience, affections—all the populous 
caravan of the soul; and they lie, scattered and dry, on 
the desert our sin has made within. Nothing seems 
alive in us but the sins which have poured in fast and 
multitudinous on the track of their leader. 

And yet one day, God being true and merciful, some 
strange part of ourself, that has had, as it were, nothing 
to do with our wrong, is borne by the spirit, like 
Ezekiel, into the desert of our soul, among the dry 
bones of our inward life. And the voice of the Spirit 
of God says, “‘ Son of Man, can these dry bones live ?” 
And that part of us answers, like the prophet, “O 
Lord, thou knowest.” 

And then our Father, by divers ways, with pity and 
sternness mingled, not sparing us the agony of return- 
ing goodness, by strange haps and associations, 
brings into our desolated soul the winds of the Spirit. 
All that we thought dead arises. Conscience stings 
again. Love, faith, and hope take form. Aspiration 
sees the Father. The power of self-forgetfulness 
clasps Christ to her heart. Righteousness goes forth 
to sow her seed. And all the population of the soul 
stands up and cries for work for God and man; and 
sins are forgotten, for what is good is done. Who 
does not know, who has not seen these resurrections ? 
They are many and have many names—conversion, 
regeneration, a multitude of them—but I prefer the 
term that brings us back to Christ, the resurrection of 
the soul. 
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Nor yet is the vision apart from our secret sorrows. 
Who knows what men and women are within, and 
how wide and solitary is the plain of the soul, over 
which, in days gone by, whole caravans of hopes, 
armies of aspirations, pleasure troops of love and joy, 
passed by? A peopled world it was, of which none 
knew, but which we loved the better in that it was 
secret. And now it is desolate. The cruel wind blew 
over it, and the sand buried its inhabitants. We walk 
on the ground that once was fertile as a garden, and 
the wind of memory rushes over it and lays bare the 
bones. There they lie, the dry skeletons of our efforts 
after good, of our ideal aspirations, of our vain prayers, 
of our resultless actions, of our early religion; of loves 
that lasted years, and then were spoiled; of causes for 
which we sacrificed our best, and then found out to be 
foolish or vain; of friendships that seemed divine, and 
were inhuman; of illusions that were hued like the 
sunset, and as fleeting; of joys, mingled of sense and 
spirit, that had the right to be pure and everlasting, 
but became stained with wrong, commonplace by faith- 
lessness, and which then we buried with horror and 
despair. ‘They lie, bone scattered from bone, fleshless, 
an indistinguishable crowd. We look on them—hope- 
less, and alone within. ‘ Lord,” we cry, ‘‘can these 
dry bones live? Is there any hope? Is death the 
end of all I strove for, all I loved, all I believed ?” 

And then, if there be any power of courage or faith 
in us—unless we have given ourselves over to blind 
wailing—the wind of the Spirit begins to blow; not 
instantly after the simoom has past, for that would 
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argue heartlessness or too great lightness of nature, 
but when we are ready, when the evil or the folly of 
the past has died in our distress. Then by strange or 
common ways, the dry bones of the heart move each to 
each and gather flesh and form. The powers of the 
soul, the passions of the heart, the interests of the 
intellect, and the aspirations of the spirit, spring to their 
feet, an exceeding great army. The inward landscape 
is full again. Again the cities of the soul are built; 
again the stars of righteousness and love shine in the 
skies of that secret world; again we set up our ban- 
ners of hope; again we enthrone God in the central 
temple; again we walk with faithful love through the 
woodland places ; again the animation, the joy of life, 
is within us. God has net forgotten us, and this is 
our Easter Day. 

And life is not the worse but the better for this 
experience. We have now learnt where we had failed ; 
we have learnt that self-will is doomed to bring with it 
its own destruction ; wehave learnt not to think that the 
visible and the transient is all in all—and now, with 
righteous power within, with self-sacrifice as the ground 
of thought and act, with resolution to live in the eternal 
things, with faith in a Father of righteousness, and 
hand in hand with the love of Christ, there will be, we 
know, continuance of our new and risen life. What we 
have now we have forever. It is the resurrection 
which, in the name of Christ, I wish to all the sorrowful. 

Lastly, the vision symbolises a greater resurrection 
than either that of a dead nation, a dead soul, or a dead 


life. It symbolises the spiritual resurrection of all 
Xx 
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humanity. There have been many, partial repre- 
sentatives of that great close in the course of his- 
tory. And the greatest as yet was that which followed 
on the spiritual resurrection of Jesus. The world was 
covered then with dry bones of dead religions, dead 
philosophies, dead ideas of national life, dead art and 
dead literature. But when the new spiritual ideal came 
upon them, accompanied by a lovely, simple, and loving 
human life, bringing with it healing to the sick in soul, 
rest to the weary mind, Fatherhood to the poor and 
sorrowful, forgiveness to the sin-laden, a new life to 
women, communion with God to a godless world, 
infinite hopes to the neglected and the indifferent ; 
above all, a life in which the ideal took actual form, and a 
death which was salvation and triumph—then religion, 
philosophy, national life, art, literature, knowledge, 
social and political ideas, time after time, heard the 
winds of the Spirit, gathered their bones into life, felt 
their breast heave with the new air and their heart 
beat, and leaped to their feet, an exceeding great army. 
It was an Easter Day for the world. 

And though that wondrous new world died again, as 
Israel died, yet many such Easter Days have come 
since then upon humanity, in whose dawns it has been 
bliss to be alive, and when to be young was very 
heaven. Many more there will be, from century to 
century, as the world moves on from revelation 
to revelation. I believe we are not far from one in 
England. I have watched it slowly growing; I have 
heard, far off, the sighing of the wind of the Spirit. I 
shall not see it, but many of you will. I shall be glad 
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of it when I hear thereof; but you, who will pass 
through the trouble which precedes it, will be more 
glad than I, who have watched the beginning of its 
travail, but shall not share its rapture. 

But however many be the resurrections, each will do 
its progressive work, and set humanity onward to that 
great close when, out of the accumulated value of the 
whole series of revelations, the final resurrection of all 
humanity shall emerge in unbelievable glory, and all the 
dead shall have become alive and all the lost be found. 
There shall be then a great cry of rejoicing in the vast 
communities of the spiritual universe, triumph and love 
in the heart of all the just, when the Father shall fall 
on the neck of Humanity, His recovered son, and bid 
him welcome to His home; and the word which the 
risen Christ shall say will be no more only, “I have 
risen,” but ‘ My humanity, whom so long I have carried 
on my heart, has arisen with me.” 


THE RESURREGTIONS IN: THE 
WORLD TO: COME. 


‘« He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.’’—GALATIANS, vi. 8. 


THERE are subjects on which we may speak from this 
place which are capable of proof, subjects which 
belong to criticism and science. Their theses can be 
demonstrated, or at least one may go so near to 
demonstrating them, that the conclusions come to are 
accepted till better information. These are not the sub- 
jects which belong to the realm of faith. The very mean- 
ing of the word “faith” excludes them. We do not 
have faith in the fact that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles—we know the thing. But 
that which we have faith in, we do not know in that 
manner. We believe in God as our Father, but we 
cannot demonstrate His existence or His Fatherhood. 
We believe in immortality, but we cannot prove it, as 
we can prove a proposition in Euclid. Nay, if we 
could prove either God or immortality in that fashion, 
I do not think we should be a bit nearer to what the 
theologians have called a “ living faith” in them. Such 
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a faith means a conviction of their truth which makes us 
so love God, and the immortality to which we are going 
in Him, that our actions, thoughts, emotions and will, 
are permeated by these beliefs in the same way as our 
life is by the passion of love. We need no proof of 
our love ; we do not demonstrate it; but it is more real 
to us than the things we see and hear and touch. So 
we smile quietly if we are asked to demonstrate God, 
and why we love Him as our Father. We say, He 
is here, here in my heart! What need of proving Him 
or His love? Why should I waste my time in de- 
monstrating what I know? Could I give you my 
conviction I would; but each must find it for him- 
self. The soul must win the knowledge of God by 
its own effort, through its own experience of love and 
faith. 

If a mother were asked to prove that she loved her 
baby, her happy laughter would be her only reply. 
The child is bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, life 
of her life. It fills her days, modifies and regulates 
all she does. That is an image of a man’s love of 
God and faith in Him. He knows, feels, loves 
and lives, by God in Him. He has no need to prove 
Him. 

This is faith, and it is by its very nature outside of the 
world where things are demonstrated. And the matters 
it has to do with, though they be proofless, are those 
with which the preacher chiefly deals. To him belongs 
for subjects the spiritual world of man’s life with God, 
and with his fellow-men. Of course there are those who 
deny altogether the existence of such a world, and a 
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great number at this time cry out their denial. Well, 
we can wait till their prison walls fall down and they 
see the infinite landscape. He that believeth need not 
make haste. 

Again, there are other subjects which are neither 
matters of proof, nor matters of faith, but matters of 
speculation. No conclusion can be come to upon 
them. Opinions concerning them rise and fall like sea- 
weed on the waves of thought and circumstance. They 
interest us; they employ the imagination; they take 
as various forms in our mind as the clouds in the sky. 
We are willing to talk of them, but, on the whole, we 
do not put them into form outside of conversation. 
It is only rarely that the pulpit can wisely 
discuss them. One of these is the state of men 
and women after death. What happens to them? Are 
they active or do they sleep? Do they advance in that 
unknown world? Can they communicate with us, and 
in what way? Do they return, as many religious men 
have conceived, in any fashion to this world ? These 
are questions which are outside of the sphere of know- 
ledge, and equally outside of the sphere of faith. 
Faith says of them with the New Testament writer, 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Faith 
is content to feel—‘‘ The men and women are alive 
in God, and shall be like Him in the end, for they 
shall see Him as He is.” The rest it leaves to specu- 
lation, and though it does not forbid speculation, it says, 
“Tt is better not to waste time upon these questions, but 
to attend to the things that are plainly needful. I 
work by love; put me to the work of love.” 
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Nevertheless some of these questions concerning 
the state of the deadare not altogether in the realm of 
speculation. The answers to them seem partly to rest 
not only on a foundation of faith, but also on experience, 
on what we know occurs in human life. A few of these 
questions will form a subject not apart from Eastertide; 
and, among the rest, this which follows—‘ If all men,” 
it is objected, “are to be at one with God in the end, 
what of the cruel, the wicked, the hypocrite, the man 
who dies lost in sin? Is he in the same condition as 
the good? How does he get to God; through what 
stages; in what way? Moreover, is our moral sense 
satisfied? Is there retribution; in this saving of all 
men is justice done ?” 

The first foundation of an answer to these grave 
questions rests on a truth which is not a matter of 
speculation, but of faith. We believe in God the 
Father Almighty, from whom every thinking, feeling 
spirit has derived its life. If He be almighty and a 
Father, as Christ proclaimed Him to be, He must look 
after His children as a father does. He cannot be 
worse than an ordinary father on earth. But, to let 
all His children die and go to dust, or to let any one of 
them corrupt for ever in evil, would show that He had 
no notion of fatherhood at all, and that in fact He was 
not a father, but like one of the Gods of Epicurus. 
Moreover, if He be all in all, the only absolute Being, 
(and as such He must be conceived), all beings which re- 
semble Him and are akin to Him must be in Hin, 
and cannot be taken away from Him. They ave taken 
away from Him if they are finally drowned in a deluge 
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of eternal evil; or if, having been distinct beings in 
connection with Him, that connection is dissolved 
for ever. This is the impossibility which forces the 
belief in immortality upon us, if we believe in the God 
of Jesus Christ; and which also forces us to deny 
eternal evil as the lot of any of His children. Transi- 
tory evil we know; it is part of the lot of man. 
Through it the human spirit, in resistance, trains itself 
into righteousness, as a free nation into liberty. But 
of eternal evil we know nothing. Nor has it any 
useful end. And it does away with the omnipotence 
of good. It is impossible. Therefore that foundation 
standeth sure—in the realm of faith. The dead pass 
on, grade by grade, into union with God. If God is 
a father, it must be so; and the rule is without excep- 
tion. 

Secondly, there is another foundation for the answer 
which is not speculative ; nay, which is more a matter 
of knowledge than of faith. It is the law that what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he reap. We see it in 
the material world, whose doings are subject to the eyes 
of science. The offspring of any animal is of the same 
kind as its parent. The oak-tree gives birth to the 
oak, the corn we sow springs up as corn, each after 
their kind. It is only after long periods that slight 
variations, each of them within the law, lead us into a 
new species. This law of homogeneous sequence is 
unbroken. In the physical world what is sown is 
reaped. It is the same in the intellectual world. 
What we sow we reap. We use the faculties which 
win knowledge, and the fruit we gain is a fuller. 
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development of those faculties—thirtyfold, sixtyfold, 
a hundredfold. The same is true in every branch of 
thought. We practise an art, and the fruit we have is 
increased facility in the powers of that art. We sow in 
our hearts the love of Nature, and the fruit we reap is 
a greater love of Nature, or greater capacity for it. So 
also is it in the world of the Spirit. He that soweth 
to corruption—to lust, to lying, to cruelty, to dishonesty, 
reaps a harvest which becomes fuller and fuller of 
lust, lying, cruelty and dishonesty. He that sows to 
righteousness, that is, practises it, wins ever more and 
more of righteousness. He that sows to any special 
forms of righteousness reaps those special forms and 
their powers, so that we have men and women specially 
tender, specially just, specially truthful. The varieties 
of righteousness develop in the line of the varieties. 
What we sow, that we reap. 

These things are so clear, so unvarying, so certain 
that the law of them is established with even greater 
clearness than the natural law. There is a regular, un- 
broken series of facts, so that we say, ‘‘ Wherever there 
are, over all the universe, thinking, loving, conscious 
spirits, having a character and a moral sense, this 
law holds good, this statement is true. It is one of the 
universals. If we live after death, that law is part of 
our being. We are worked upon its lines. 

Thirdly, it may be said, “If that is the law, how can 
you say that wicked men can become good hereafter ? 
On the contrary, they must deepen in wickedness, be- 
coming more and more evil and corrupt, reaping always 
more and more that which they sow.” This is the 
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favourite argument of the advocates of. eternal evil, 
and it is curious to listen to the positive pleasure with 
which they bring it forward. There are several ways 
of replying to it. The first is founded on our faith. 
We believe in a Father whose goodness and power are 
almighty. Were there no other thing to say, we might 
then say “that God’s will would act finally on His 
child’s wiil, and inspire it with goodness, and that the 
moment any goodness entered the heart the man would 
begin to sow goodness, and, of course, less evil, and 
then still less, the good seed choking the evil, till at 
last he ceased to sow it altogether, God working in 
him to will and to do, according to His good pleasure. 
And onthe foundation of our faith we are quite 
licensed to make that statement. There is such a 
truth as the Sovereignty of God. It wasthe belief of 
our Puritan forefathers, and it gave them their force. 
But they lost half its power, because they made it 
partly the sovereignty of vengeance, and not of love. 
They made eternal evil and eternal pain the results of 
that sovereignty, as well as eternal good and eternal 
joy. They did not see that when they made 
God acquiesce in eternal evil they shook His very 
throne ; they made His goodness too feeble to be all 
good. 

It is not so we have learned Christ. The sove- 
reignty of a good Father is bound to bring all His 
children out of evil into good, out of hate into love. 
That is one foundation for our faith in the redemption 
of the wicked. 


But we can say something on the side of knowledge 
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also. It is a fact as well known as that an acorn pro- 
duces an oak, that men who have sown evil all their 
life up to a certain date have changed and begun to 
sow good, and that when they did the good seed con- 
quered, after a long struggle, the evil. Corruption was 
replaced by incorruption. If this, then, occurs in this 
world, as we know it does, there is no reason why it 
should not occur in the next world; unless we think, 
as some strange people think, that the physical occur- 
rence of death has so extraordinary a spiritual efficacy 
in fixing a man’s character, that for ever and ever he 
goes on in the same line, unable to obey any other 
attraction. There is no reason whatever why we should 
not change there as we change here; and change too 
within the law—sowing good and reaping good, until 
the good plants push out the evil ones in the struggle. 

Again, no man—and this also lies in our knowledge 
—is unmixedly evil on this earth. Even the very 
worst startle us at times with a touch of tenderness, a 
pleasure in sacrifice, a sudden return to the justice or 
purity of childhood, a moment’s repentance. We see, 
then, that there is in them the possibility of sowing to 
goodness here. Why not hereafter? And it is this 
remainder of good on which the work will be done in 
the world to come, by which they will be saved. 

These arguments, however, need a further support. 
They are ineffective unless one thing more be true. 

We ask, Why should the good get the better of the 
evil? And the answer is that good is by its nature 
everlasting, and that evil is by its nature not ever- 
lasting. Evil is exhaustible, good is not. Evil dies 
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out, good continues to live. That is a.matter of ex- 
perience. It is the history of the world. The evil 
thing lasts a long time, and grows more and more evil ; 
but the more evil it grows, the nearer is it to perishing. 
Whole forms of evil have already died out of the world, 
or are dying. They sometimes revert, but briefly. 
When they do, the world casts them out as madness. 

The evil in a man also slays itself. It is born to cor- 
ruption. Hatred, revenge, impurity die of their own 
poison. But the good thing in him grows more good ; 
and the more good it grows, the more of life it has, 
the more numerous are its children. The thought of its 
finally perishing is impossible to intelligence. When a 
spiritual life of love and righteousness begins in a 
man, it expels the evil day by day; and it doubles 
and trebles itself, becoming more and more alive. 
When evil gets into a man it also increases, but when 
it has reached a certain point it can go no farther ; it 
has no more than it can do. It brings on such great 
suffering at last, or such incapability of action, or such 
madness of mind, that it dies, like the scorpion, of its 
own venom. It has destroyed its own means of life. 

But, then, did it ever happen that love or goodness 
found no new thing to do ; or produced any self-torment 
such as kills itself; or made a man mad in his mind, or 
powerless to act? Nay, they increase all his powers 
These things are true. Age, decay, death, go with evil. 
The very breath of evil is in death. But in goodness 
and love there is natural youth, incessant reproduc- 
tion, undying life. Mighty is the God in them, nor 
does He grow old. 
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Wherefore, if this be true, badness in the spirits 
beyond this earth has no right to eternity. The good 
in them, once quickened and growing, will kill out the 
evil. The good in them, when the evil is killed, will 
become ever more and more. What they sow, they 
reap. 

And now to answer that question: How is justice 
satisfied? Is there no retribution, such as moral law 
demands, for evil done? What speculation may we 
make as to the state of the dead who have passed 
away in evil? Well, their works do follow them. 
What they sow, that very thing they reap. Having 
sown lust and lying, they deepen in their horrors ; 
having sown cruelty and folly, they reap their pain— 
but with a difference. Here on earth, having power or 
wealth or prudence in evil or physical strength, we 
can avoid for a long time, perhaps altogether, the 
natural suffering of body from excess, or the natural 
effects on the soul of unbridled wrong. We do not 
always or in all cases feel the awful vital pull of 
the universe against us. But in the world to come, 
when we enter its simpler precincts, naked of all 
circumstances, stripped of all excuse, having no 
support from society or tradition—alone with God and 
our own soul—all that, for this brief life, we have 
repelled from our thought or silenced in our conscience 
rushes on us like a torrent of flame. We see and 
feel the evil we have done. Its unveiled punishments 
come home. We reap its harvest. Even in this life this 
terrible experience is not unknown. Much more it will 
be known in the world beyond. The cruel will feel the 
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horror of the whole universe, and they may feel it by 
being placed in the midst of a world full of love. The 
impure are brought face to face with perfect purity, 
and are overwhelmed with hatred of it or with self- 
shame. The hypocrite and the liar are left dreadfully 
alone in the midst of the clear-souled and the true. 
There is no arbitrary physical pain, but there is 
intolerable loneliness, and in the end intolerable moral 
pain. The circumstances the evil man is placed in are 
such that, be he ignorant or proud, reckless or hating, 
he finds out his evil at last, and is seized with an agony 
of loathing for it. 

Then—and this is another step in his salvation— 
seeing the evil in him, he understands at last all the 
suffering he has produced on earth by means of it. He 
realises how much his selfishness, cruelty, impurity, 
lying and injustice have done to increase the woes 
of his fellow-men. All the misery he has made crowds 
into his heart, and with that misery as one companion 
within, and with self-loathing as the other, a very 
fire of punishment blazes in his soul. He is in the 
state of Hell, eating the burning fruits of his own 
devices. 

Justice is thus done, and it is enough for justice to 
demand. Retribution is continned till true repentance 
is born; till the hatred of his evil has driven the 
sinner by the grace of God (such grace as came to the 
Prodigal Son) to cry to His Father to enable him 
to do what is good. But to ask that such dreadful 
justice should be penal, not remedial—that it should 
be everlasting, that evil should always be bound up with 
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a man, would be iniquitous. To impute that to God is 
a gross injustice. It turns Him into a vengeful tyrant. 
It is an imputation which comes out of the cruel heart 
of man. 

Moreover, whether the sins done be as small as 
those of which I speak are great, the same law prevails. 
By eating the natural fruits of sin men suffer. And 
they are soul-smitten by the full harvest of them. By 
the suffering and the mental pain they find out that they 
are against the true nature of things; that they must 
change or continue to suffer. The drag of the whole 
spiritual universe is against them. They are battling 
against the rushing river of God’s righteousness and 
love. It forces them to go with its stream at last. Then 
they are at peace. This is the retribution of God, not 
arbitrary, but enacted according to law. It is called 
His consuming fire, and it will never cease till it has 
burned away all guilt, all its traces in the soul; and has, 
moreover, kindled, during the whole of that process, the 
goodness opposite to the guilt destroyed. For the fire 
of God’s righteousness has a twofold energy, killing, 
and kindling into life ; as the Greek fabled of Apollo, as 
in the physical world, the fire of the sun both animates 
and devours. 

When that process has for a time continued, and 
especially when the spirit becomes possessed with 
the thought of all the suffering its wrong has caused 
on earth, sorrow for that suffering brings with it 
repentance for the misery he has caused, and for the 
wrong he has done to God, who sent him into the 
world to love like Christ. Then love begins to stir 
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within him. He hates his sin against the love of God 
with all his heart ; would give the world to get rid of it. 
A passionate cry rises from his soul: “I will arise and 
go to my Father,” and we may be sure that His Father 
receives him with joy, and bids all heaven rejoice with 
Him. 

Then, urged by love, he longs to repair his sin 
against mankind. ‘Is there any way in the whole 
world,” he now cries, ‘is there any suffering on my 
part by which I can make up to men and women for 
all the pain I caused them? O God, use me for their 
sake, let me redeem my guilt by giving up, like Jesus, 
my life for them. They will forgive me, I am sure, 
but that is not enough. Let me work away my selfish- 
ness by sacrifice!” And with that spirit, which, being 
at one with the spirit of Christ, is already salvation, his 
whole view of God also changes. He hates or fears 
God no more. “I know now,” he cries, “for I have 
begun to love, that Thou lovest me. I know Thou art 
my Father, I know Thou art sorry for me, anxious to 
bring me into likeness with Thyself. Lord, I believe. 
Help Thou mine unbelief. But I am not worthy. 
Prove me, strengthen me, enkindle me. Burn up all 
my evil.” 

That is the beginning of a progress which will never 
end; that is the entrance into redemption. It does not 
carry with it freedom from suffering at first. The old 
evil is uprooted by desperate travail, with strong cry- 
ing and tears. But the man is happy even in the 
midst of this punishment, for his soul is moving on. 
He feels God with him; he loves almost the pain that 
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makes him more eager to get nearer to God. And as 
the days go on, if days be there, the suffering ceases, 
for the sinfulness is replaced by goodness. At last 
out of sinfulness he emerges clear. Saintliness is 
attained. The last shred of evil drops from him into 
the abyss. His whole soul is full of light. 

This is the work—the work of justice and love 
combined. God saves, but saves according to law. 
These are the resurrections of the other world—these 
the happy Easter Days for sorrowing and repentant 
men, at which the host of heaven and God Himself 
rejoices. This is the ever-renewed power of Christ 
unto salvation, the power by which he raises men from 
death to life, from sin to righteousness. These are 
they in the world beyond mortal death, who, having 
sown to the flesh and of the flesh reaped corruption, 
now sow to the Spirit, and of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. 

If this—salvation by law after retribution by law— 
be the destiny of those who have wronged themselves, 
their fellow-men, and their God, how happier are they 
who, having loved their Father, and lived with Jesus 
for mankind, have sown on earth to the Spirit, and 
who, passing through the river of death, instantly 
are raised into the infinite life of love and peace. 
We sorrow for their departure. Nature will have her 
way ; but our sorrow is turned into joy as faith fills it 
with her uplifting power. Death has been their Easter 
Day. They are not here in the grave. They have 
risen and gone before us into the Galilee of the 


heavenly life. Before them lay, as death shut the 
- 
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door of earth, the infinite landscape, the pure light, 
the divine perfection, the communion of saints, the love 
of Christ, the peace of God their Father. Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


And Jesus said to another, Follow me. But he said, 
Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said 
to him, Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the Kingdom of God.—S. LuxE, ix. 59, 60. 


THERE was a great danger—and it is continuous in the 
spiritual life of men—lest the Christian Church should 
spend all its devotion at the foot of Calvary, and lose its 
activity in contemplation of the death of Jesus. Easter 
saved or ought to have saved the Church from that 
mistake. But even now, how much more is religious 
life concerned with the death rather than with the risen 
life of Christ. How much more eagerly it dwells upon 
the sufferings of the Cross than on the joy of the Re- 
surrection morning. And, perhaps it is partly owing 
to that habit of thought in religion that so much of 
human life is wasted in mourning over the sufferings 
of life; in wandering round past pains that ought to 
have been buried. The clinging to Calvary instead 
of to Easter seems to license these sorrows and their 
contemplation. 

Yet, Christ Himself and His Apostles urge the 
opposite upon us. ‘He is not here, He is risen; He 
has gone before you into Galilee.” Even during the 
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life of Jesus, He urged this forward movement, with 
no backward glance, upon us. “Let the dead,” He 
said, ‘‘ bury their dead, but thou, come and follow me.” 
If life has crucified you, rise again. Let Easter always 
follow Calvary. If the old year has brought to you 
trial and sorrow, sin or failure, bid them farewell to- 
day, and look forward to the New Year. It is the habit 
at this time to look back and mourn over what has 
been; to linger round its crosses and to think that in 
that gloomy retrospection we shall find Christ. Itisa 
foolish habit ; it may become an evil habit. Not back- 
ward are our glances bent, but forward to our Father’s 
home. Christ is not in our past sins, sorrows, and 
failures. He is risen; gone before us into the Galilee 
of a New Year, waiting for us to join Him in a nobler 
life. Indeed, there is nothing which spoils life more 
than daily walking among graves. It disables us from 
doing good work for God and Man; and therefore 
takes away our most healthy and enduring joy. It 
adds the querulousness of inward sickness to all that 
is said and done, and this wearies the soul of our 
fellow-men. It dims the sight of the soul, so that 
when new modes of work open themselves, they are 
not seen. It sometimes kills, it always injures, the 
energies of faith and hope and love. Progress is slain 
by this habit in every sphere of human work, and 
not less in the sphere of the spiritual. Whenever we 
are riveted, in mourning, to the past, how can we 
change from glory to glory by the spirit of the Lord ? 
It is well then, when, as at this time, we look on the 
past year, to look forward also to the coming year. It is 
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well, while yet in our ears is sounding the angelic mes- 
sage, ‘‘To you is born a Saviour,” to take that truth to our 
hearts, and not to despair of goodness because we have 
looked back on our sins. It is well now to take my text 
to our hearts in the hour of depression, and to resolve 
to follow Jesus into a better life, arisen with Him. It 
is well to seize the principle that we are to leave the 
dead to be buried by the dead; to apply it to some of 
the common circumstances of life, to see what it 
means in them. We find the worth of a test when 
we experiment with it. 

I. Take first the loss of Innocence. 

Youth, long sheltered from moral wrong, steps out 
of home into the stormy world of life, and, impelled by 
its energy and curiosity, glides or plunges into folly or 
idleness, or the excesses of appetite and passion; realms 
at first of excitement and delight. Then, after a time, 
these bring satiety ; and of satiety is born remorse for 
the waste of life, and, when remorse is outworn, the 
cynicism of later life. ‘I have lost,” we cry, “ the clear- 
ness of my soul; the happy time is gone when I did 
not care for money, when all base things were unknown 
to me.” Even when we pass beyond this mourning into 
cynicism, there are in it hours of secret and passionate 
regret for the stainlessness of joy which we once 
possessed. 

“There lies,” we say, ‘‘the corpse of my fresh and 
unstained youth, and I may well be sorry for its fate.” 
And some bury it and make pilgrimages of thought to 
its grave. Even till late in life men make their secret 
moan over the innocence they have lost ; and itis, with 
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some, a favourite excursion of pious thought at the end 
of the year. There is a semblance of right in this, which 
makes it all the more dangerous to the true life of the 
soul. When it is turned into a religious business, talked 
of as if it were repentance, it becomes mere sentiment- 
ality. And, finally, it means this: “I do not want to 
be good or take the trouble of winning goodness; but 
I will regret my innocence, and that will do for good- 
ness.” And this is deliberate self-deceit. 

The truth is that we must lose our childlike inno- 
cence; and it is well we lose it. These mourners 
for its death are not exceptions as they would fain 
have us believe. They share the common fate. The 
only difference between them and the generality of 
men and women is—that they are behaving worse than 
the generality. They are not trying to win goodness. 
Most persons, who do not choose wrongdoing as their 
life, make up their mind to have a fight of some kind 
for goodness. Ignorance of wrongdoing is gone. 
Now that they know what is evil, they determine on 
conquering it, or desire to conquer it. And the first 
step in that progress—for this is progress—is to cease 
to mourn over their past innocence ; to let it bury itself, 
and to look forward to a triumph over the evil things 
which destroyed their innocence. In that effort is 
activity, hope, faith and final joy. Goodness is the 
conquest of known sin; but the man who is content 
with wailing over the lost innocence of youth sits 
inactive, with his sin as his companion, outside of the 
strait gate of goodness. “Too difficult,” he says, “ for 
me!” Too difficult, indeed, as long as we wander 
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round the irreparable! But what have you, brother 
of the living Christ, to do with the dead? Bury 
your innocence ; regret itno more. Conquer a living 
goodness. 

(2) The same things may be said with equal force 
about a long-continued sin. It often happens that we 
are involved for years in deliberate wrongdoing. We 
choose it and perform it, and will not give it up. But 
the time comes when it gives us up; when we have no 
longer the power to doit, because its harvest has come. 
We are sent into the fields to feed swine, and we feed 
on the husks of our own desires. Then we come to 
ourselves, and are so desolate, so overwhelmed with 
self-disgust, that we would give the world to forget. 
But either because we still love the sin, or because we 
think remorse right and confuse it with repentance, 
we imagine that it is our pleasure or our duty not 
to bury our sin, but to linger, mourning, by its dead 
body; alive only to the past, dead to the future; 
keeping incessant company with the foul ghost of our 
evil, sharing in its corruption—feeding like ghouls on 
the dead. 

There are religious teachers who will tell you that 
this is wholesome andright; but Jesus spoke differently, 
and so does the New Year. Your sin, He taught, is 
forgiven if you will give it up. You will not find me 
in brooding over it. I have gone before you into 
Galilee in a power of righteousness. Follow me into a 
New Year, and make your sin into goodness. O, we 
have the right, in God the Father, to forget the past, 
and forgive ourselves, provided we do the very opposite 
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of all we have been doing; provided we perform good- 
ness with more ardour than we performed sin. We 
may, believing that God has forgiven us, and knowing 
that man will forgive us, bury our sin, and follow the 
Master of righteousness, in love of His righteousness, 
into a redeemed life. 

But remember, we shall not be freed from the natural 
consequences of our sin. Forgiveness does not mean 
that; punishment continues. It rather means that we 
are enabled to love the punishment because it is a spur 
to righteousness, and to use it to win the very righteous- 
ness which we sinned against. Punishment—that is, 
the legitimate results of wrong—ennobles those who 
recognise its lawfulness ; who while they suffer from 
the law, love the law and Him who made it. 

Therefore we have no business to despair and less 
business to shamelessly regret the pleasures of wrong. 
The wicked thing is dead. Cling round about it no 
more. Hear the ennobling cry of Jesus: I have 
risen for you. Your sin is dead. Come and follow 
me. A new life is in your power. Righteousness 
can be won; and when the fierceness of the battle is 
over, when you have proved yourself a good soldier, 
when the soul, empty, swept and garnished of the past, 
is filled with a new harvest of good, whose seeds you 
sowed in tears and agony of effort, you shall yet return 
with joy, bringing your sheaves with you. And when 
the sheaves are there, then the sin is in truth redeemed. 

This is wisdom; but to live, lost in remorse or in 
regret beside the tombs of exhausted sin—that indeed 
is folly, 
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(3) Then again—there is lost love ; with whose dead 
body more than all else it pleases us to live; and indeed 
so heavy is this loss that it may stand as the type of all 
sorrow. It is in our nature to sorrow, and Jesus Him- 
self wept for the sorrow of His friends. But, when 
nature has had her way, it is wrong to nurse our sorrow, 
to lie all our life long upon its grave. Our dead are 
risen in Christ; they are not here, but in the larger 
world. Let us follow them into their high activities, 
nor lose all communion with them in the sloth of a 
selfish sorrow. If they have been noble and loving in 
their life on earth, then, though there is bitterness at 
first, it wears away, and only the sweet tenderness of 
out memories survives; and that is an impulse for 
work, not a drag upon it. We are to bury those 
memories of our belovéd dead which shut us up in 
ourselves, and prevent us going forward into life for 
Man and God. But the tender thoughts, the sweet 
and inspiring associations, the recollections of their 
love which urge us to love more and more the ideals 
their pure and active life has planted in our soul— 
these are not dead but living things. We spoil them, 
we lose their use, if our sorrow locks us up in isolation. 
We get their good if we take them with us into active 
loving, into the energy and work of daily life. They 
are native to activity, and grow into nobler powers 
in it. Take them with you when you follow Jesus into 
the New Year; and as the Self in your sorrow dies, 
your love for those you have lost on earth will not 
lessen but increase. 

(4) The worst danger does not lie in sorrow for the 
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noble dead whom we think we have lost, but is when 
we have ourselves lost our ideals through our own fault 
or folly; or when we have failed in our affections 
through ill-conduct of them; or when we have ex- 
perienced disillusion because we wrongly loved; or, 
again, when the prayers and hopes of years have gone 
down into the stormy sea of life, like stately ships. 
These broken hopes and joys are deaths in life. 

Yet, strange to say, it is in this state of things, when 
all is dead, that we cling most to the past; are most in 
danger of becoming dead with it ; are most deaf to the 
call of Christ to arise from the grave of the past and 
follow Him. It seems impossible to cease wandering 
round our shattered love, going over it again and again 
in maddening reiteration. 

That way lies the loss of life, the deep misfortune 
of the soul. Then the cry of the text is most impera- 
tive. Unless we obey it, or strive to obey it, for at 
first we can only strive—so desolate and overwhelmed 
we are—we are lost to the uses of life, and given 
over to bitterness and self-torment ; so broken-hearted 
that, though we ought to live, we only care to die. 
We must escape from this deadly communion with the 
past, at all risks, even if it be by suffering which seems 
to tear the heart in sunder. For the dead things round 
which we cling are in themselves vile and embittering. 
To linger with them, to resolve to spend all life in 
company of these galling and despair-creating memories, 
is to hand ourselves over to sloth, or to hate, or to self- 
scorn, to contempt of every aspiration and every ideal, 
and, finally, to unbelief in love, and therefore to unbelief 
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in Man and God. It is ruin, and the first step to 
escape is to say, ‘I cannot get away as yet, but at 
least I shall never cease trying to escape. I will not 
stay with the dead. I will not even bury the dead. I 
will realise that they are corrupt, and abandon them. 
In the name of God and Man and Love, I will rescue my 
life for a new effort and a new ideal—for new hope, 
new faith, and new love. There is a resurrection, and 
a life, and they shall be mine.” 

And in time that New Year will be ours. The 
grass grows again over the stream of lava, the young 
trees push forth their shoots over the path which the 
hurricane has levelled through the forest; and the 
desert of life, for those who refuse to be embittered 
out of loving, and will not despair, though faith seems 
wounded to the death, will, in the years to come, 
rejoice and blossom like the rose. 

(5) And now one more example. There is another 
grief which so gravely injures life that we are not 
inclined to move forward. “ Let me linger,” we say 
then, ‘‘among the graves of the past, delay in their 
twilight until I die.” It is when the labour of our life, 
that to which we gave up all our being, has proved a 
failure. We had brought it up to a certain point and 
then it became impossible. One thing or another 
killed it, or killed our power to accomplish it. It is a 
hard blow; arid it is all the harder to get over because 
it naturally occurs in advanced life. It is sorrowful to 
think how many there are who, when this has come to 
pass, bury their dead and sit down, with hooded face 
and folded hands, by the grave of their failure, to curse 
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God, to curse themselves; or, if of a more patient 
temper, to mourn over all that was done as useless ; 
to go over and over their mistakes in vain regret; to 
live with ghosts, and to fade within into their sub- 
stance—all the powers of the soul, all the faculties of 
the mind, passing into thin and unavailing dreams. 

Yet, even then, the voice of Jesus comes to us. 
“ Arise with me; leave your dead; come and follow me.” 
Since we cannot do that work, let us leave it alone. 
Think of it no more, but rather think what else remains 
to do not unworthy of a child of God. At least, even 
if we are too old to turn our hand to work of another 
kind, we can still love our fellows, and help with our 
experience other workers. We can still comfort and 
bless men, we can still give pity, sympathy, and loving 
kindness. 

That is labour which is in the power of those who 
have failed. Charity never faileth. To have the heart 
to love, even when our life is a failure in our eyes, to 
live still for loving—is to rise again and to go forward 
with Jesus into Galilee. In that labour of love you 
will lose vain regrets, recover the buoyancy of life, and 
keep your powers alive in other realms of activity. 
And as thus you bury your dead—strange comfort, 
even concerning your lost work, will come upon you. 
You will feel that it is, like all the past, in the hands 
of God. He will not let its good be lost. What is fit 
in it will be used by Him for the general good, and 
you may well leave it, without ill-regret, with Him. 
Moreover, along with this, and, indeed, as a part of it, 
you will feel that your work is in the hands of 
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Humanity. All that has been well done in it will be 
taken up into the vast effort of the race, and used in 
that. Its energy has only changed place. Even if it 
is never called by your name, what does that matter ? 
Let that die and bury itself. The real comfort is that 
the work should not be lost. Nay, another may take 
up that which you were not able to finish and carry it 
through. 

This is all we need for consolation, if we care for 
the work more than our own fame. Be sure, though 
your name in it has died, that itself is only dead for a 
time. It will rise again and go forth to fulfil its 
destiny. It has had its Calvary, it will have its Easter. 
As to all that concerns our share in it, let us say— 
and if we have learnt how to love, we can say it with 
contentment—‘“‘I will leave this grave behind me, I 
have other work to do, and the future is before me. 
The old years are dead. The New Year is at hand.” 

These, then, are some of the trials to which this call 
of Christ’s applies, these some of the dead things in 
life we are to leave to bury themselves, 

Well, suppose we have done this once, let our dead 
lie still and passed on, with steady effort, into a new 
life. ‘“ We shall never,” we think, ‘‘ have to do it again. 
So great a pull at our heart-strings, so sharp a struggle 
will not again be necessary.” O foolish that we are 
to imagine that if there is progress there will be no 
pain, that if we are to move into higher being there will 
not always be needful a dying of the old. The struggle 
will not be so fierce and difficult as it was when for 
the first time it broke upon us, but we shall have 
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it again and again. Indeed, we cannot look within and 
doubt it. There is too much there which needs to be 
exhausted and buried, and which we know we shall 
only bury with passion. We must not expect a life 
without trouble because we have had trouble once. 
Why should we be selected to be happier than the 
rest, less hammered into shape and use? Are we 
so perfect that we need no more to climb the rocks 
to God? 

Nay, let us look on these hours of trouble for what 
they are, not angers from God, as some falsely say; 
not capricious trials, but matters which come in the 
natural course of progress, and which we are to hear 
as trumpet-calls to sleeping soldiers in the dawn. 
They are a summons to active battle, to victory—a 
voice from the heights, ‘‘Come up hither,’’ which we 
answer, leaving our dead behind. 

It is thus in life—call after call to leave exhausted 
things and to go on to perfection; death after death 
following resurrection after resurrection; incessant 
decay of the scaffolding of life, but within the building of 
a character—the dead burying their own dead, but our 
soul developing through each death into higher life. It 
is curious, if we are doomed to pass into nothingness, 
that there is so much development—that we are so 
hurried forward with aspiration, so pricked and goaded 
into effort, so never let alone. But so it is, and we 
have a reason for the trials of life that the death- 
preachers cannot give. It is that we are going on into 
a more perfect life, being fitted for it year by year. 

At last, after all these inward deaths of the past and 
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resurrections in the present, the death of the body 
draws near. As we lie there waiting for the change, 
we look back on the past, on the trouble and effort, 
on all the battles which, when we were in them, 
seemed so terrible. It is as if they had not been, so 
far as the pain of them is concerned. Love and joy 
and the noble things of the spirit—these in our de- 
parting spirit are more alive than ever. The rest is a 
dream. Again and again we have had our Calvary, 
crucified with Christ; again and again our Easter Days, 
risen with Christ into a new life. Again and again our 
old year has died in pain; again and again the New 
Year has given us a fresh impulse, another love, another 
work, another hope. Each has lifted us forward in 
inward progress. The soul is now accustomed to 
Resurrection. Life indeed, not death, is its native 
element. And as it rises into life again and again, it 
comes to know, with innate certainty, that it cannot 
die. The knowledge deepens year by year, as we draw 
nigh to age and death. Death changes its aspect. 
It is not the grisly terror we feared of old. It 
wears the features of a joyful and happy child. And 
when we slip into its embrace, we hear the voice of 
Christ: ‘I am arisen; rise with me into the perfect 
life with God, my Father and your Father. Come 
and follow me, as on earth, so now in Heaven. The 
old year is dead, the new has dawned.” 
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